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" And Grod spake all these words, saying, Bemember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou c^alt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man serrant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it"— Exodus 
XX. 8-11. 

" Think not that I am come to destroy the iaw, or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfiL For verily I saji^un'tp jrou^ Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise piuKBtvom 'the law till ail be fulfilled. 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of theseVletttt' commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in tibe.kmgdom of heaven: but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.**— Matthew v. 17-19. 

''For I testify unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book. If any man shall add unto these things, Qod shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book: and if any man shall take avray from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy dty, and from the things which are written in 
this book.'*— BBYBLAnoir xxii. 18, 19. 
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Pastoral on thb Obsebvange of the LoBD^d- 

DAY BY THE PbESBYTEBY OP GLASGOW, TO THE 

Bbethben under thetb Spibitual Charge 

WITHIN THB BOUNDS OF THE PKKSBYTSBY. 

Beloved Bbethben, — ^Having been called, in the providenee 
of Qod, to watch over your spiiitoal wel&re, we desire to address 
a few words of counsel to you in regard to the observance of 
the Lord's-day. In addressing you we assume no dominion 
over your £uth; our desire is to discharge a duty laid upon us, 
aad to be helpers of your joy in the Lcurd. 

We are persuaded that we shall meet with your sympathy 
and approval in addreising you at this time upon- a subject of 
so great importance to the te^^M)ral• and ^spiritual intei;psts of 
yourselves and yonr HbnieliOlSfl^ 

. Very lax, and, «8 we consider, unscriptural views seem to be 
held by some in regard to the nature and purpoee of the Chris- 
. tian Sabbath. The young in your households loe, from their 
inexperience, especially exposed to the danger of imbibing these 
imscriptural views, and of acting upon them. Many tempta- 
tions are put in the way of the young and the thoughtless for 
turning the Lord's-day into a day of mere worlijly pleasure and 
amusement, by excursions on Sunday trains, steam-vessels, and 
other public conveyances. The day of sacred rest is thus in 
danger of being diverted from its original purpose, to the dis- 
honour of Him who instituted that day, and to the serious loss 
of those who disregard it. — ^We learn from the Scriptures, that 
after God had finished His work of creation on earth, He blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it; that this day of holy rest was 
intended for Ood's glory and man's good; and that, being made 
for man^ its benefits extend to all men in every age and 
nation. 

This primeval and Divine institution of one day in seven, as a 
day of holy rest, was recognised in the subsequent promulgation 
of the law from Mount Sinai, being enacted by the same 
fti^hpQty, and with the same obligation to observe it as all 
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the other commandments of the law. Onr Lord Jesus Christ, 
in declaring Himself to be Lord of the Sabbath, indicated, as we 
think, not His intention to abrogate that portion of the law, but 
to fulfil it, by freeing it from mere Jewish peculiarities, and, by 
restoring it to its original position, rendering it a fitting insti- 
tution for the New Testament Church. We believe that one 
day in seven, as a day of sacred rest, accords with the spirit of 
the original institution; and we infer from the practice of our 
Lord's apostles that the first day of each week, commemorative 
of the completed work of human redemption, is the appointed 
day of rest for the Christian Church. This day, even in the 
apostles' times, was called, by way of eminence, and to distin- 
guish it from other days, "the Lord's-day." Moreover, if the 
rest of the Sabbath on earth be, as many understand it, a type 
and pledge of the rest in heaven, it must necessarily continue 
till its frdfilment in fiiture glory. If it began as a type in the 
earthly paradise, we must look for its aiotitype in the heavenly 
paradise. The apostle saith, "There remaineth a rest (the 
keeping of a Sabbath) to the people of God." It grieves us, 
dear brethren, to hear of any who cannot enjoy the rest of the 
earthly Sabbath, lest they should be found unfitted at last for 
the rest of the heavenly Sabbath. 

We consider it necessary, brethren, to remind you that we do 
not look on the commandment, " Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy," as of more obligation in itself than any other of 
Ood's conmiandments, but we think that the due observance of 
the Lord's-day is inseparably connected with the due observance 
of the other commandments. Its very position in the Decalogue, 
occupying as it does, by the Divine arrangement, the middle 
place between our duty to God and our duty to our neighbour, 
seems to indicate its special use as the link connecting reverence 
towards Gbd, with truth, justice, and charity towards man. We 
are fully persuaded that were the Lord's-day to sink, in our 
estimation, to the level of ordinary days, the public worship of 
God would soon cease, religious and moral ignorance prevail, 
and man, amidst the uninterrupted round of worldly business, 
cares, and pleasures, forget God and the interests of eternity. 
It appears to us that this important use of tiie Sabbath-day, as 



preparing men for the proper discharge of all iheir moral and 
reUgious duties, is the main reason why (xod's ancient people 
were so often reminded of its obligations by the prophets, and 
so often nationally chastised for neglecting or profaning it 
Many Christian men believe that similar providential arrange- 
ments extend also into gospel times. 

Beloved brethren, we have deemd it necessary to state some 
of the reasons that induce us to attach so much importance to 
the observance of the Lord's-day, and to watch with so much 
jealousy over it. We are aware that you yourselves know all 
these things; we address you only by way of remembrance, to 
show our care for you, and that you may be ready, when 
required, to give a Scriptural reason for your observance of the 
Christian Sabbath. We know that you prize the privileges con- 
nected with it We grant most^readily that works of necessity 
and mercy are perfectly consistent with the due observance of 
the Lord's-day. Such works are a duty, for the Lord ever 
loveth mercy more than sacrifice, but we should be careful to 
confine ourselves to such works, both for our own sake and for 
the sake of others. What these works may be, we presume not 
to define. Your own conscience, enlightened by the Word and 
Spirit of God, must guide you individually. Each one of you 
is responsible, not to us, but to your own Master, for all your 
acts. Let us all see that the pleas which we use in this, or in 
any other case, are such as we are satisfied wiU be approved of 
by Grod. We desire, dear brethren, to impress upon you a sense 
of your own individual responsibility in regard not only to your 
observance of the Lord's-day, but in r^ard to your observance 
of all God's commandments While we rejoice in our Christian 
liberty, let us be careful lest our liberty degenerate into in- 
difference or lieentiousnesa We must also have a due respect 
to the rights of others, especially of such as are in our employ- 
ment, and dependent upon us. In many cases we necessarily 
require their assistance on the Lord's-day, but our calls upon 
them should be as few as possible, and with the least iuconveni- 
ence to them. We have no right to abridge imnecessarily their 
fall enjoyment of a day that many of them value as a precious 
gift from God. Gur Lord's rule is applicable to us aU, whatever 
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our station, that whatsoever we wotdd that men should do to ns, 
the. «ame we are to do to them. We cannot sm 'Ugainst a 
brother without sinning against the Lord. Brethren, we look not 
on the Lord's-day as a day of austerity and gloom; we look on 
it as a day for the refreshment of soul and body; a day of glad- 
ness before the Lord. 

We think we need hardly remind you that mere bodily service 
— ^the mere outward observance of anj^tjrdinance — ^ptofits little. 
God looks to the heart He requires to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. Acceptable service is both reasonable and loving. 
He that loveth not, laioweth not God, for God is love. Faith in 
Jesus and the indwelling of His Spirit are essential to our being 
^^dren of God and heirs of glory. ^ 

Let us, then, dear brethren, as the disciples ot Christ, discour- 
age, by word and example, all unnecessary encroachments on 
the duties and privileges of the Lord's-day, and let us pray 
for such #f o«j brethren as do not yet know the blessedness of 
being ¥isen wttltj^^lhlbiHi to newness of life. 

" Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true and honourable, 
whatsoever things are just and pure, lovely, and of good report, 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things and do them, and the God of peace shall be with you.'" 

Beloved brethren, suffer this word of exhortation from those 
who watch for your souls, as those who have to give an account 
of their stewardship to God; and "may the God of peace, that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do His will, working in 
you that which is well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.'' 



DR JAMIESON'S SPEECH. 

Dr Jamieson said — ^Moderator, I rise to move the adoption of this 
Piistoral Address. The merit of drawing it up belongs exclusively to 
Dr M*Taggart. As a member, however, of the small Committee asso- 
ciated with him, I cordially approve of the sentiments contained in this 
document I fully share along with him the responsibility of recom- 
mending it to the Presbytery; and as my respected friend is unable, 
from the state of^his health, to undergo the fatigue of moving its adop- 
tion, I have at his request undertaken this duty, which, in other circum- 
stances, he would have far better and more worthily discharged. Sir, 
the chief design of this Pastoral Address is to direct the attention of our 
people to the divin*' authority and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, 
and especially to warn them against certain forms of desecration, t« the 
temptation of which they are at the present time greatly exposed. The 
running of trains on the Sabbath threatens to have an adverse influence 
on the sacred and becoming^ quiet, for which this oounivy at that season 
has been long distinguished; for there is reason to ietet that the facilities 
which the railway afifords for cheap and expeditious travelling will in- 
duce many, who would otherwise remain at home and attend a place of 
worship, to spend the day in unnecessary journeying or in pleasure 
excursions; and it was under this feeling the Presbytery resolved to 
issue a Pastoral Exhortation. The Committee to whom the duty of 
preparing it was dejegated wished to confine themselves to such a brief 
statement, and such general views, as would lead to their being unani- 
mously approved, leaving every individual minister, in reading the 
address from the pulpit, to accompany it by such remarks and com- 
ments as he might deem fit. Their expectations of securing unanimity 
were doomed to be disappointed. An influential member demanded a 
discussion, and this day has been fixed for it. Sir, I deeply — most 
deeply — regret this discussion, for I fear that the very appearance of 
discordant opinions existing amongst us as to the duty and extent of 
Sabbath obser\'ance must inevitably produce an injurious effect upon 
the minds of the people. But, seeing that we have been dragged into 
a discussion on this subject, I deem it essential to the honour of the 
Church of Scotland — essential to the best interests of our congregations, 
that there should be a full and thorough exposition of our views; and I 
cannot entertain a doubt that the result will be ultimately beneficial — 
in this respect, at least — the bringing out of Scripture truth on the 

B 
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poiut, as well as showing the soundness of our Church's standard as an 
exponent of that truth. In ordinary circumstances I should have con- 
tented myself with simply and briefly moving the adoption of this 
Pastoral Address laid upon your table; but, impressed as I am with the 
strong conviction that we are engaged about a matter of grave and 
momentous importance — infinitely more important than attitudes or 
organs, I wish to take a part, however feebly, in this discussion, and I 
crave your indulgence, while I endeavour, at some length, to prove the 
truth of this proposition in the Confession of Faith — " God in his word, 
by a positive, moral, and perpetual commandment, binding all men in 
all ages, hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath, to 
be kept holy unto Him; which, from the beginning of the world to the 
resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the week; and, from the 
resurrection of Christ, was changed into the first day of the week, 
which, in Scripture, is called the Lord's-day, and is to be continued to 
the end of the world as the Christian Sabbath." 

The Sabbath, though not one of the creation days, is closely associ- 
ated with the transactions of that primitive period; and that, in the 
view of the sacred historian, a pre-eminent importance was attached to 
it from its relative uses, appears from the fact that, in his account of its 
institution, he employs a copiousness, or rather redundancy of expres- 
sion, in strikmg contrast with the extreme conciseness that characterises 
the rest of his narrative. The word Sabbath, indeed, does not occur in 
our version, nor does the passage that records it (Qen. iL 2, 3) seem to 
bear the form of a command or statute, binding man to observe it; but 
both ideas are distinctly conveyed in the original text; and it may be 
expedient to establish this assertion by proof, in order to exhibit the 
true character and claims of an institution which, from its Divine origin, 
and the rank it holds amongst the primordial arrangements of the world, 
must be recognised as a law of nature no less than an ordinance of 
religion. The primary idea expressed by the word Sabbath is that of 
standing or sitting still, to rest from labour, and hence the derivation of 
"Sabbath," a term of which, although the fathers of the Christian 
church generally considered it to come from the Hebrew numeral for 
seven, which it resembles in sound, the most direct and natural source 
undoubtedly is a verb, which, like two kindred expressions used else- 
where in the same connection (Exod. xx. 11; xxxL 17), signifies the 
repose and refreshment of rest It is a strong expression, used in the 
simple style which so largely pervades the early books of the Bible, and 
accordipg to which the thoughts, affections, and infirmities of humanity 
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are ascribed to the Divine Being. In the narrative of the creation 
particulariy, He is represented as an artist engaged in the execution of 
a specific work, surveying it from time to time with feelings of earnest 
attention and interest, as it progressively advanced to ' His ideal stan- 
dard; and at last, on the completion of His plan, after a period of con- 
tinuous exertions, resting from His labours, i.e., ceasing to produce any- 
thing new in the world. Further, the word "rested" conveys the idea of 
satisfaction; and in this respect also it is appropriate and true that Qod 
rejoices in the works which He has made (Psa. civ. 31). This is the 
rest which He is represented as taking, and which has, with adorable 
condescension, been recorded for our typical instruction, that we may 
learn from Him, as our model and example, the important duty of let- 
ting periods of labour be followed by intervals of rest. 

The " rest " of God was followed by the blessing and sanctlficcUion of 
the seventh day. Such an honour was not conferred on any of the pre- 
ceding six days; and as it is impossible to conceive in what this peculiar 
distinction put upon the seventh day consisted, except in making it a 
season for the bestowment on man of some important benefits suited to 
his exalted nature and destiny, we must suppose that, when "God blessed 
and sanctified the seventh day," He declared His gracious purpose of mark- 
ing that day by the tokens of His best and most valuable gifts, and by 
such communications of benign and purifying influences from above as 
would encircle the Sabbath with a halo of holiness. But while God, 
on His part, thus honoured the Sabbath by reserving for that season the 
richest manifestations of His grace and love, He designed that it should 
also be a. period consecrated, on the part of man, to the purposes of 
religious meditation and Divine worship; and that this object was 
specially comprehended in the original blessing and sanctification of the 
Sabbath vdll be seen by the following exegesis of the Hebrew words. 
The verb harah carries with it a double idea — ^that of blessing, and also 
of worshipping in the particular manner of bowing on the hnees. These 
two senses may be united when spoken of man, though the first only 
can be understood when confined to God. Now, to use the words of 
Dr Kennicott, " understanding the verb used here to be in the Hiphil 
form, then, from the well-known power of that conjugation, which is to 
make or order to do a thing, it will signify, * God ordered him to bless 
and worship by adoration.' The other verb, sanctified, considered also 
in the same conjugation, will signify, * He ordered him to sanctify or 
set apart for sacred uses.' And the whole wiU consequently run thus: 
And Qod rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had 
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made; and God commanded (man) to bless and worship on the seventh 
day, and ordered him to sanctify it.' It thus appears from the original 
text, that the words were given in the form of a command from God to 
Adam; and the design of it was to secure, not only one day of rest and 
holiness (it being impossible that Adam could be said to rest when he 
had not yet begun to worh)^ but the periodical and continued observance 
of a day exempted from labour, and devoted to sacred employments." 
This passage, as thus explained by Kennicott, I regard as the Magna 
Gharta of the Sabbath, clearly establishing the fact that its institution 
was co-eval with the creation of man. In fact it and marriage were the 
two first institutions given for the benefit of our race in all time coming 
—the one securing them the periodical privilege of meditating on their 
relations and duties to God, and the other being the source of all their 
relations and duties to their fellow-men. Both institutions were derived 
from the same authority; both originated at the same early period, and 
are of co-equal obligation ai)i continuance. 

I am aware, however, that a few eminent writers, in modem times, 
have taken a different view of the origin of the Sabbath, conceiving the 
introduction of the subject in this earliest portion of the Bible to be 
merely proleptical or anticipatory. Some of them consider the whole 
account of the six days' work of creation to be a poetical device, framed 
for the purpose of investing the Sabbath with a high and venerable 
character, adapted to the notions and feelings of the Israelites. This 
was the opinion of the late Professor Baden Powell; but it is an opinion, 
which having mentioned, I dismiss as unworthy of a serious refutation; 
while others, assuming the law to have been promulgated before the 
composition of this opening history, maintain that the sacred writer 
must have looked upon the Sabbath from the standpoint of the Sinaitic 
legislation, and made only a passing allusion to it in connection with 
the narrative of the creation. Paley and Hengstenherg are the most 
influential writers who, in our times, have supported this view. The 
former says — "As the seventh day was erected into a Sabbath, on 
account of God's resting upon that day from the work of the creation, 
it was natural in the historian, when he had related the processes of the 
creation, to add: 'And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, 
because that in it He had rested from all His work which He had 
created and made;' although the blessing and sanctification — i.e., the 
religious distinction and appropriation of that day were not actually 
made till many ages afterwards. The words do not assert that God 
ihm * blessed and sanctified ' the seventh^ but that He ^ blessed and 
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sanctified ' it /or Hiat reason aind if any ask why the Sabbath or sancti- 
fication of the seventh day was then mentioned, if it was not then 
appointed, the answer is at hand; the order of connection, and not of 
time, introduced the mention of the Sabbath in the history of the subject 
it was ordained to commemorate" {Moral and FolUical Philosophy J. 
This interpretation the writer quoted from thinks, is strongly supported 
by two passages, NeL ix. 12-14; Ezek. xx. 10-12, both of which I 
shall advert to afterwards. But surely every intelligent person must 
feel that Paley*s view is a forced, unnatural construction; that it docs 
the greatest violence to the onward course of the narrative by main- 
taining that, without any preparatory notice, the historian suddenly 
stopped and went out of his way to advert to an institution which did 
not originate till 2,500 years afterwards. The apparent continuity of 
the narrative, the institution of the observance in connection with God's 
resting otf the seventh day, which it was designed to commemorate, and 
the record of the appointment in the past tense as contemporary with 
the other associated transactions, all point so clearly and strongly to the 
era of creation, that no person but one whose mind was warped by the 
influence of a preconceived theory could have fallen into so great an 
error in chronology. Bat it is further urged, as an objection to the 
alleged existence of a primeval Sabbath, that there is not a solitary 
instance of its observance during the whole course of the patriarchal 
history, and that the first mention of it occurs during the Israelites' 
journey through the wilderness, Exod. xvL 23, where, in Paley's view, 
the ordinance had its birth. I shall in a little while show that he has 
entirely misconstrued the language of this passage, which bears a very 
different meaning from that which has been attached to it — that, in fact, 
there is no institution of the Sabbath indicated in any part of the words; 
and, if not in these words, there is no other intermediate place between 
Gen. ii 3 and Exod. xx. 11, which can with any shadow of reason be 
appealed to for that purpose; so that the Sabbath spoken of in the 
passage referred to must have been the original institution appointed 
in the time of Adam. Meanwhile, I remark, that, in the brief and 
fragmentary annals of the primitive age, many things are but cursorily 
noticed or entirely omitted; and that their silence, therefore, respecting 
any established institution can be no proof of its non-existence, as is 
conclusively established by the fact, that there is no reference to the 
lite of circumcision, the distinctive badge of the Abrahamic family 
from Jacob to Moses, and from the entrance of the chosen people into 
&e pronused land^ with the exception of a slight metaphorical allusion 
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iu the prophecies of Jeremiah (iv. 4); no other notice of it, and no 
account of its actual observance, from the time of the occupation of 
Canaan till the birth of John the Baptist — a period of 1500 years. 
A similar silence is maintained, not only in reference to sacrifice, 
which, although practised by the members of the first family imme- 
diately after the fall, is never alluded to during the protracted interval 
of 1,500, or, according to some, of 2,000 years, from the death of 
Abel till the flood; but in regard to the Sabbath itself, which, from 
the death of Moses till the death of David — a space of nearly 500 
years — ^is never mentioned at all, although it was one of the most 
sacred and honoured of the national institutions of Israel. And, 
surely, if it would be a violation of historical truth to allege, from 
the absence of all allusion to those ordinances in the sacred 
history, that they had fallen into desuetude, or were become 
entirely abolished during lengthened periods amongst the chosen people, 
it is equally unwarrantable to apply this rule of judgment to the earliest 
portion of that history, which, from its greater conciseness, is neces- 
sarily barren of details. But although no circumstantial accounts are 
given, there are distinct traces of the existence of a primeval Sabbath; 
and these traces are found in passages so numerous, and suggested by 
events so casually mentioned, as to constitute a body of irresistible 
evidence that the patriarchs not only knew, but observed with religious 
solemnity, the Sabbath institution. The very first recorded act of 
worship is described as having been performed on a definite occasion, 
as is intimated by the words, "in process of time,*' — {Ileh.f at the end of 
days) — which has been commonly considered to mean the Sabbath; and 
the custom of reckoning by sevens, which appears so frequently in the 
narrative of the flood — of the nuptial festivities of Jacob, and of his 
mourning ceremonial — all of them being probably terminated by the 
arrival of the Sabbath; the commendation bestowed upon Abraham for 
keeping the divine commandments and statutes (Qen. xxvi. 5), which, 
according to Selden, the Jewish writers are unanimously of opinion 
included the Sabbath; the language of the Book of Job, which is 
generally allowed to be a patriarchal production — if it is not the oldest 
in the world; the language of that book (L G, ii. 1) in speaking of "a 
day when the sons of God came to present themselves," and where, in- 
both places, the Hebrew text has the definite article, the day : these, 
and various other incidents of a similar kind, are, in so rapid and con- 
cise a history, pregnant with meaning most suggestive, and seem very * 
plainly to show that the patriarchs hallowed the Sabbath as a day of 
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religious observance — nvitliout, however, be it noticed, observing the 
peculiarities afterwards attached to it by the Jewish law and Jewish 
practice. In fact, it is impossible to account for this septenary division 
of time that obtained amongst the early patriarchs in any other way 
than by tracing its origin to the institution of a primeval Sabbath. 
I say, this arrangement of time into weeks, which, from the first 
families of mankind, spread with the increasing population through the 
world, furnishes incontestible evidence of the primeval institution of 
the Sabbath. All other divisions of time have been founded ujion 
observation of the heavenly bodies. The rise and setting of the sun, 
with his return to the same meridian, forms the natural day ; the vary- 
ing phases of the moon determine the measure of a month ; and the 
revolution which the sun makes, or appears to make, in his motion 
through the fixed stars, constitutes that larger period of time which is 
called a year. The alternations of light and darkness, the vicissitudes 
and phenomena of the seasons, have given rise to the method of com- 
putation by days and months, by winter and spring, summer and 
autumn ; and there have been no people known to be so low in the 
intellectual or social scale as to be unacquainted with these obvious 
modes of reckoning. But no such natural origin can be assigned to 
the division J»y weeks ; and yet the septenary division of time was both 
early and very extensively prevalent ; for it obtained amongst nations 
and tribes situated in opposite hemispheres, and having no communica< 
tion with each other within historic periods. As we learn from 
Wilkinson, it existed in Egypt, amongst all the Semitic nations, as 
well as in India, in the south of Asia, as well as the north of Europe 
{Eawlinson's ITavd), Whence did such an arbitrary practice arise? 
Experience might have dictated the necessity or convenience of having 
^omo smaller measure of time intermediate between a month and a day; 
and temporary or local circumstances might have given rise amongst 
some people to a particular arrangement of days within their own 
territory. But a merely accidental or arbitrary division of time could 
never have been adopted into general use; and the wonder still remains, 
how the hebdomadal arrangement — the custom of reckoning by periods 
of seven days — became so wide-spread, when it has no obvious founda- 
tion in nature. To have divided the month into groups of five days, 
as was dotae in the island of Java, might have been recommended by its 
convenience in dividing the year without a fraction, or into collections 
of ten days, which would have been still more practicable, from the 
early and almost universal adoption of the decimal system of uumera- 
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tion. And this latter plan was actually tried in modem times by the 
leaders of the French Revolution, who, in pursuing their favourite 
policy of abolishing the Popish holidays, and the Sabbath along with 
these, attempted to remodel the calendar by introducing the system of 
decades, or arranging time into periods of ten days. But even that 
apparently convenient method of notation would not stand. The Sab- 
batic institution was found resting on too solid and deep-seated a basis 
to be undermined by the theories and efforts of infidel philosophers ; 
and, after a short-lived experiment, they were compelled to return to 
the old system of reckoning by weeks of seven days — a system which 
their philosophy repudiated as having no apparent foundation in nature, 
but they could not, even in the country whose whole political order 
they subverted, succeed in exploding it. This is a remarkable fact, and, 
on natural principles, inexplicable ; for, a lunar month being twenty- 
nine and a half days is not the aliquot part either of a month or a year, 
nor, in fact, the multiple of any number; and while we might suppose, 
as has been well remarked, that " some one tribe or nation would be 
satisfied with such a rude approximation, the improbable thing is, that 
a great number of nations should have done it without a common 
derivation" {Biblio Sac,^ 

Some have traced the origin of this ancient and extensive practice of 
computation by periods of seven days — distinguished by Laplace, Bailli/. 
and others, as the oldest monument of astronomical science — to the 
early observation of the heavenly bodies, and to the heathen custom of 
designating each of the great planets by the names of their deities; thus 
they called one the day of the Sun, another the day of the Moon, of 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, &c. But such a method of designating the 
days of the week was not universal, as it would have been, if the weekly 
period of days had arisen from the planets. Jews, Arabians, Persians, 
and other nations of the East, denominate the days of the week by their 
numerical order, as the first, the second, the third day of the week. The 
Goths and our Saxon ancestors agreed with the Greeks and Romans in 
assigning the first day to the Sun, and the second to the liloon— doubt- 
less because these luminaries were most conspicuous; but the other days 
they assigned to their gods and heroes, as fancy or accident suggested. 
Nor have we any reason to conclude either that their Tuisco, Wodin, 
and Thor, were the same with the Roman Mars, Mercury, and Jupiter, 
or that they had any relation whatever to the planets. In fact, the 
method of reckoning by weeks was more ancient than any knowledge of 
some of the planets. 
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Thus all the various sources^ — ^philosophical, astronomical^ and mytho- 
logical, — ^to which the ancient and almost universal custom of dividing 
time by periods of seven days is ascribed, having been demonstrated to 
be insufficient to account for the establishment of this artificial method 
of computation, — ^the only alternative that remains is to appeal to the 
Mosaic account of the creation, which, by recording the institution of 
the Sabbath, afifords a clear and satisfactory solution of the problem. 
The appointment of that day of sacred observance, being co-eval with 
the commencement of the human economy, originated the habit of cal« 
culating by the periodic recurrence of the seventh day. For it was an 
institution given to all mankind, — not to one age or to one class of men, 
but to the original pair; and a traditional knowledge of it being pre* 
served in the minds of their descendants, was carried with them into all 
the various countries of their dispersion. * 

It is apparent in the opening book of the Bible that there must have 
been some revelation of the Divine law to man anterior to the formal 
promulgation of it from Sinai; for we find that the worship of idols was 
forbidden (compare Gen. xxxv. 2 with Jos. xxiv. 15) — that adultery was 
held in abhorrence (Gen. xxxviiL 24) — that covetousness and theft were 
reprobated (Qen. xxxL 30-37; xlv. 8-16.) Incidents are recorded iu ' 
various parts of Genesis, which prove that the moral law was not only 
known, but acted upon; and if by some revelation, neither the date nor 
the details of which have been recorded, nine of the precepts in the 
moral law were given, are we not warranted to conclude that the same 
revelation made known the tenth 1 But our belief on this point is not 
merely inferential or presumptive; we have direct and positive infor- 
mation. 

The Hebrew people alone retained a knowledge of the Sabbath, and 
there is one incident iu the commencement of their national history 
which proves so clearly that a primeval Sabbath was known during the 
patriarchal age, that I must draw particular attention to it. It is 
recorded in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, and relates to the giving 
of the manna. Verse 22: " And it came to pass, that on the sixth day 
they gathered twice as much bread; two omers for one man: and all the 
rulers of the congregation came and told Moses. Verse 23: And he said 
unto them. This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the 
rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.'* — There was an error or sin 
committed by the people in going out to gather manna on the seventh 

* The two preceding paragraphs are taken from my Critical Commentary, at 
present passing through the press. 

C 
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day, and there was dubiety amongst the rulers of the congregation; and 
in attempting to explain this somewhat obscure portion of the history, 
there appears strong reason for thinking that both arose from a new style 
of computation of time that had just been introduced by Divine authority. 
I have spoken of the weekly division of time, tracing its origin to the 
institution of the primeval Sabbath; and assuming that to be the case, 
the Sabbath must have commenced the week in the patriarchal age. 
"The case," says Dr Kennicott, "seems to be this — ^At the finishing of 
the creation, Qod * blessed and sanctified the seventh day;' — this seventh 
day being the first day of Adam's life, was consecrated by way of first- 
fruits to God — and, therefore, Adam may reasonably be supposed to have 
begun his reckoning of the days of the week with the first whole day of 
his existence. Thus the Sabbath became the first day of the week." 
Dr Samuel Lee, the eminent Cambridge Professor of Oriental Languages, 
in his work on Job, takes the same view as Kennicott. And Seldcn has 
clearly shown that, when mankind fell from the worship of the true Qod, 
they first substituted the worship of the sun in His place, and preserving 
the same weekly day of worship, but devoting it to the sun, the first day 
of the week was thence called Sunday. Thus, according to this view, 
the Sabbath of the patriarchs continued to be ihejlrst day of the week 
till the Exodus. At that time the beginning of the year amongst the 
Israelites was changed, and it was thenceforward to date its commence- 
ment firom the Passover. The announcement of this is made in the 12th 
chapter of Exodus, where the duration of the day is fixed to be "from 
even unto even," according to the Oriental practice ; and although no 
alteration in respect to the Sabbath is there spoken of, the incidents con- 
nected with the manna seem almost necessarily to lead to the conclusion 
that a change had been made on the day of observance. For how stands 
the case 1 The people were marched from Elim to Sin on the fifteenth 
day, which, as they were forbidden to journey on a Sabbath, could not 
be the sacred day. But the twenty-second day of the month was a 
Sabbath, for on that day it rained neither quails nor manna. The 
miraculous descent of the manna having begun on the evenmg of the 
fifteenth, was suspended after the morning of the sixth day from it, so that 
if the latter was the sacred day, so was that also which formed the 
closing day of the former week. "The probability is," says Dr 
Winter Hamilton, "that then the day of holy rest was moved backwards, 
I think; but whether forward or backward does not concern the case. 
A change in the time will account for that degree of uncertainty which 
the inspired historian intimates to have pervaded the minds of the 
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people, and tliis transposition which occurred so early might have been 
made in order to prepare our minds regarding a palpable and important 
alteration of it in the Christian church." But this incident suggests 
another conclusion still; for mark the severe reproof to the people, v, 
28, 29, " And the Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep 
my commandments and my laws; see for that the Lord hath given you 
the Sabbath, therefore He giveth you the Sabbath, therefore He giveth 
you on the sixth day the bread of two days." Observe the difference 
in the tenses — "The Lord kath given you the Sabbath," in the past; 
**The Lord givdh you the bread of two days," in the present. Further, 
it is said, how long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws. 
What law?— what commandment? It was the law of the Sabbath; 
and the commandment, to abstain from gathering manna on that sacred 
day. But there is no record of any Law having been promulgated re- 
garding the Sabbath till the primeval institution; and, therefore, I 
draw the conclusion that the Sabbath was both known and observed 
by the people of God during the whole patriarchal age down to 
the time of the Exodus. 

I now come to consider the Fourth Commandment, and I need 
scarcely say that the word, "Remember," with which it begins implies 
its previous existence in the patriarchal age. It was re-enacted for the 
Israelites, because, in all probability, they had not been allowed to enjoy 
its privileges during the servitude in Egypt, and multitudes of thos« 
toil-worn slaves might have forgotten or grown up without knowing 
there was such an institution as the Sabbath. It was given, I say, to 
the Israelites as a peculiar people, whence in the repetition of the law, 
Deut. V. 15, this special sanction was added — "Eemember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egjrpt, and that the Lord thy Qod brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out arm; there- 
fore the Lord thy Qod commanded thee to keep the Sabbath-day." For 
the same reason, the Sabbath was declared to be a sign between Qod 
and the Israelites, Exodus xxxi. 13-17; Ezek. xx. 12); because in the 
universal apostacy of other nations, the knowledge and worship of the 
true Qod was, through His distinguishing favour, preserved among them 
by Him who condescended to be the King of Israel. But while in 
these respects it was given to the Isradiites as a chosen nation, it 
was given to them at the same time as a part of the great human &mily, 
on whom the Sabbath had been originally enjoined; and, hence they 
were reminded of the original institution of the Sabbath as a memorial 
of creation as well as of the redemption which Qod hsA "^xwx^X* lot 
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them. In every point of view in wliicli we can contemplate it, we may 
see this character of universality stamped upon the law of the Sabbath 
as contained in the fourth commandment. We see it in the nature of 
the Decalogue, of which it forms a part, which is a moral code for regu- 
lating the conduct of men, but which was only a re-publication, in the 
summary form of ten precepts, of laws originally inscribed on the human 
heart, and accompanied on its delivery with awful sanctions, such as 
were calculated to rouse the deteriorated heart of man. We see it in 
the manner of its re-publication, which was not like the ceremonial and 
political laws given through the instrumentality of Moses, but announ- 
ced by the voice of God himself in the most public manner, and twice 
written by him on tables of stone. We see it in the place which the 
Sabbath law holds in the Decalogue — a mid-way place, as bearing both 
on the duties we owe to God, and the duties we owe to our fellow-men. 
We see it in the very terms in which the commandment is given. The 
gist of the commandment, in accordance with the primeval institution, 
is the keeping of the Sabbath holy, and the rest that is enjoined — and 
necessarily enjoined in a very particular and peremptory manner, suited 
to the rude minds of the Israelites — the then infantine state of the 
church — I say, the rest that is enjoined is indispensable as a means to- 
ward the attainment of the end. It cannot be supposed that the mere 
bodily rest was the sanctification of the Sabbath. That was most pro- 
bably done before the captivity in the same way, as we read in Nehe- 
miah, was done after it — by the reading of the law in public, and by 
religious meditation in private — "not doing," as Isaiah describes it, 
" their own ways, nor finding their own pleasure, but delighting them- 
selves in the Lord." I say, this was the sanctifying of the Sabbath that 
was enjoined, and those who neglected it did not enter into the true 
spirit of the commandment. But, at the same time, the bodily rest 
was necessary, and a most important part of the commandment; and 
here, too, in the minute specifications that are given, we have a clear 
proof that this law was not given to the Jews only, but for the universal 
benefit. For how stands the case? The rest of the Sabbath was to be 
enjoyed by the beast of labour; it was not a Jew certainly. It was to 
be enjoyed by the male and female slave, who might be a Hebrew, but 
frequently also a foreign slave, and it was to be enjoyed also by " the 
stranger that is within thy gates," ie., a Syrian, a Phoenician, an 
Egyptian, whom business or other matters might have led to visit the 
Holy Land, was also during his sojourn required or privileged to rest on 
the Sabbath. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the universal char« 
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acter of this Sabbath law, than its application to the foreign slave 
and to the stranger, for the boon was conferred, not by the Jewish dis- 
pensation, but by a law enacted long before Moses. No stranger could 
join in eating the Passover without being first circumcised, and thereby 
initiated into Judaism ; but a stranger might — nay, was obliged — to 
keep the Sabbath, though he had not received that badge of conformity. 
"The reason of this remarkable distinction," says Kennicott, "was, that 
circumcision was a national, and the Sabbath a universal institution; 
the former given in command to Abraham, and obligatory only on his 
descendants, while the latter was given to Adam, the father of all man- 
kind." 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be proper and season- 
able to add that there does not appear more stringency in the terms in 
which rest on the Sabbath is enjoined in the Fourth Commandment 
than is necessary to keep the day in a religious manner, or than the 
general ends of the institution require. The Israelites of all classes and 
conditions were prohibited from buying and selling, from prosecuting 
their ordinary avocations in public and private — in the house no less 
than in the fields. They were allowed their victuals on that day as 
usual, for it was a festive, not a fast day; and as to walking, as nothing 
is said about it in the books of Moses, it is impossible to define the re- 
strictions, if they were subjected to any, for " a Sabbath day's journey " 
was equivalent to a mile, or two thousand cubits, and that was en- 
forced only by Pharisaic tradition in later times. As to the prohibition 
to kindle a fire (Exod. xxxv. 3), there is reason to believe that the 
interdict was not intended as a general and permanent regulation; for it 
must have admitted of many exceptions, as not only the comfort of 
children, the aged and the sick, during the frequently extreme cold of 
winter evenings in Palestine, but the sacrifices at the annual festivals, 
when they happened to fall upon a Sabbath, would render the kindling 
of a fire absolutely necessary. But that it was not meant to be a per- 
petual statute appears from these considerations — that it is not expressed 
in the terms usually employed in the giving of laws, that were to be ob- 
served in all generations (Exod. xlL 14); that it does not seem to have 
continued in force in our Lord's day (Luke xiv. 1); and that i? did not in- 
clude the prohibition of a fire for the cooking of necessary food (Ex. xil 1 6). 
This enactment was evidently of a temporary and special character, ad- 
dressed, as may be inferred from the circumstances in which it was given, 
particularly to the artizans who should be employed in the erection of the 
tabernacle. Smiths and wrights would require a fire for heating th^v^ 
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tools; plumbers, goldsmiths, etc., for melting metals; and the order 
against kindling a fire was in all probability intended to prevent work- 
men of this or a similar description from making fires for the carrying 
on the work of the sanctuary, which, being to be constructed with all 
expedition for God's service, they might naturally conclude might be 
prosecuted with propriety on that day. Then, as to the penalties 
denounced against the violation of the Sabbath, they were, no doubt, 
very severe; but it must be borne in mind that those penalties formed 
no part of the commandment itself, but were annexed to it as constituent 
parts of the civil polity of the chosen people, for the manifest i^urpose 
of restrainuig the presumptuous transgressors of those commands 
which Qod established as the fundamental laws of the theocratic kmg- 
dom of Israel They belonged to the national jurisprudence of the Jews, 
which made idolatry, adultery, blasphemy, contumacious disobedience to 
parents, capital offences as well as Sabbath-breaking; and they were as 
distinct from the religion of the Jewish people as the fines and imprison- 
ments inflicted for violations of the Sabbath and non-church attendance, 
by laws still standing on the statute books of this country, are from 
Cliristianity. In short, there was nothing in the law of Sabbath rest, as 
given to the Hebrew people, but what was essential to the great ends of 
the institution, and subservient to the cause and interests of religion. 
There seems to have been nothing of austerity about it as originally pro- 
mulgated to that nation. It is only when the Fourth Commandment is 
read in the light of Pharisaic traditions, or through the spectacles of 
modem prejudice engendered by our remembrance of Puritanic rigour — 
a natural reaction from the irreligion and licentiousness of the times of 
the Stuarts — that it appears an intolerable yoke; and I am persuaded 
that far more gloom and asceticism characterised the observance 
of the Sabbath at some periods in the history of this country, than 
were known in the age of a David or a Hezekiah in ancient Judea. 

I pass over several arguments that are frequently adduced in support 
of our views of the Sabbath from the cxviii Psalm, " This is the day 
which Qod has made," because many eminent writers hold that the 
reference there is to the gospel age; and I equally pass by others from 
the writings of the prophets, because, although they — particularly 
Isaiah, in his glorious pictures of the latter days, frequently specifies 
the observance of the Sabbath; yet, as the description was necessarily 
draped in figurative costume, borrowed from the rites and usages of the 
old dispensation, it is not expedient to rest the case on such a founda- 
tion. 
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Id proceeding to consider a few passages in the New Testament, it is 
essential for our present purpose to remark^ that the gospel is the full 
and final development of the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. 
There is no difii^rence, much less any antagonism, betwixt them. The 
law and the gospel run, as it were, in parallel lines through all the 
Divine procedure to man in this world; they are but the several parts 
of the same system of religion, the closely-related and necessary portions 
of revealed truth. The earlier dispensations that were established for a 
while were not dispensations without the gospel; and the dispensation 
which has ensued since, and was introduced by Christ, is not a dispen* 
sation without the law, for on this point his own words are conclusive: 
'* Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the prophets; I 
have not come to destroy, but to fulfil" Carrying this principle along 
with us, let us examine two passages in the gospel history. ''The 
Sabbath was made for. man." It was instituted for his benefit — a day 
of rest from daily labour — from worldly business, as well as for the 
special acknowledgment and worship of God. It was made for the 
temporal as well as spiritual good of man; and this is illustrated by the 
uniform testimony of all experience. Physiologists, who have made the 
human frame an object of study, unite in assuring us that man, viewed 
merely as an animal, requires an interval of one day's rest in seven; and 
we all know the absolute necessity of a Sabbath to the promotion of our 
spiritual interests. The Sabbath, then, being made not for the Jew, 
but for man, can never be abrogated, and it is very remarkable that all 
the reproofs and admonitions which our Lord addressed to the formalists 
of His time were designed to disencumber the Sabbath from all restric- 
tions which, consistently with the grand end of keeping it holy, might 
render it beneficial for man. The second passage I wish to notice is, 
** The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath." These words were spoken 
near the close of His ministry; and while they plainly asserted His 
authority, as the Head of the Church, to regulate it, they as clearly 
intimated that, without in the least degree impairing, relaxing, or 
changing the primeval obligation to observe the seventh day's rest. He 
would appropriate another day to Himself. That was done at His 
resurrection, when the first day of the week became, and has ever since 
been, the Christian Sabbath. But it is asked. If this were the case, 
why is there not a command as explicitly given in the new dispensation 
as there was in the old. We do not know all the communications that 
our Lord made to His disciples during the forty days He sojourned with 
them after He rose from the dead, though it is certain that, in 8!j^«2&k\k%^1 
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the things pertaining to the kingdom of Qod^ He enjoined on them the 
daty of hallowing the first day of the week. But that is not a full and 
satisfactory mode of replying to the question; and, therefore, I answen 
the true and only right way of meeting this question is by referring to 
the character of the Christian dispensation. It was quite consistent 
with the old legal economy, and necessary in dealing with a stiff-necked 
and rebellious people, to enact a specific and peremptory law. But in the 
new and latter dispensation that was to follow, it was promised that 
God would write His laws on the hearts of His people, making them a 
willing people; and, accordingly, no sooner had Christ, by His repeated 
appearances on the first day of the week, sanctified that season — no 
sooner had the miraculous effusion of the Spirit enlightened their minds 
as to the new heavens and the new earth, than they were led to honour 
the first day of the week as a monument of the spiritual, as the Sabbath 
had been originally a memorial of the material, creation. They met 
for religious worship on that day; and, as many of the primitive 
disciples were in a humble condition — tradesmen and slaves, who were 
not masters of their own time — they were compelled at first to meet 
late at night or very early in the morning. But no sooner were they in 
circumstances to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, than they 
established regular meetings for Christian worship; as we find Paul, 
who arrived at Troas on the second day of the week, waiting till 
the following Lord*s-day to address the church, and elsewhere 
exhorting the Christians not to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together. Colossians iL 16 has been appealed to, as containing apos* 
tolic authority for considering the Sabbath as abolished, under the 
Christian dispensation — " Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days." 
Now, what is the drift of the apostle's reasoning in this passage? He 
is dissuading his Christian correspondents in Colosse from recurring to 
the observance of Jewish institutions, which he describes as " shadows 
of good things to come," and exhorts them, instead of contenting them- 
selves with these " rudiments of the world," to rejoice that they have 
" Christ the body," in whom all believers are "complete," without the 
necessity of having recourse to these ordinances which only prefigured 
Him. Then he adds the counsel given in verse 16, where, as in Bomans 
xiv. d, 6, the observance of "days" is associated with the abstinence 
from certain articles of food — distinctions which, being only temporary, 
are abolished under the gospel. But observe the phraseology which the 
apostle employs. He speaks of an "holy day," and of "Sabbath- 
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days,'* ie,y a feast-day, or sacred festival with its concomitant Sabbaths; 
the Greek word being Sahbaton. "In this passage," says Stopford, 
'* the word (Sabbath) is plural, without the article. It is sometimes 
used in the plural to signify the weekly Sabbath, but never wUHunU the 
article. Whenever given by the evangelists, as contained in any saying 
of our Lord, it is given in the singular, except where it means the 
Sabbaths in general; because our Lord intended to abolish, or rather 
displace by fulfilling the plural Sabbaths* attending the feasts, along 
with the feasts themselves, but to preserve the single weekly Sabbath. 
In John's gospel, who wrote after the cessation of the Jewish policy and 
laws, the word is never used, except in the singular, for a like reason. 
Our Lord corrected those errors alone which had disfigured the pure 
maxims of the law of universal obligation; we find no corrections made 
by Him of temporary or national ordinances." 

Innumerable testimonies are furnished in the writings of the 
early Christian writers, that the followers of Christ regarded 
the first day as a sacred festival, "a season of holy solem- 
nities," as Tertullian calls it, and, of course, it was necessary for 
them to rest for that purpose. But without producing any more, I 
shall simply refer to the famous edict of Constantine, commanding a 
general cessation from all labour and business on the Lord's-day. 
Whether that proclamation was prompted by policy, or dictated by con- 
viction, it establishes the fact, that the Christians, who had become the 
majority throughout the Roman empire, were in the regular practice of 
resting on the Lord's-day. 

Thus have I endeavoured to show that the law of the Sabbath, pro- 
mulgated by Qod at the creation, was in force during the patriarchal 
and Mosaic dispensations, and as enforced by the example of the 
apostles — which is equivalent to a divine institution — is still in force 
in the Christian dispensation. I am aware, indeed, that some good men, 
like Arnold, have held the opinion, that every day ought to be a Sabbath, 
founding, on the words of Paul, " One man esteemeth one day above 
another, while another esteemeth every day alike." But this opinion of 
Arnold's is altogether a devout imagination. The apostles and primitive 
Christians did not act thus, for they honoured the first day above all others. 
To view every day as a Sabbath would render it impossible to attend to 
many precepts of the gospel — such as being diligent in business, provid- 
ing things honest, and it would inevitably lead to this, that we should 
have seven days of labour instead of six. 

In regard to the opinion of the BeformcrS; they did certainly 
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for a time givo forth an uncertain sound on this subject, con- 
founding what was permanent and unchangeable with what was merely 
typical or ceremonial, and therefore temporary and evanescent. They 
were too much engrossed with those weighty matters which were 
the subjects of controversial discussion between them and their Popish 
adversaries to give their attention to the minutiae of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. But when the heat of their contests was abated, and they had 
leisure to study the true character of the preparatory economy of 
Moses, they attained to a just perception of the character of the 
Sabbath, and gave forth their views on the perpetuity of that insti- 
tution in language as strong and precise as any writers in our days. 
Thus Calvin says, in his commentary on Exodus zx. 8, ''It is not 
proper to allow any period to elapse without our attentively considering 
the wisdom, power, justice, and goodness of God, as displayed in the 
admirable workmanship and government of the world. But because 
our minds are unstable, and are thence liable to wander and be dis- 
tracted, God, in his own mercy, consulting our infirmity, set apart one 
day from the rest, and commands it to be kept free from all earthly 
cares and employments, lest anything should interrupt that holy exer- 
cise. For this reason he did not wish each to rest at home, but also to 
meet in the sanctuary. In this respect," continues he, "the necessity 
of a Sabbath is common to us with the people of old, that we may be 
free on one day of the week, and so be better prepared both for learning 
and for giving testimony to our faith." 
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DR MACDUFFS SPEECH. 

The Rev. Dr Macduff, in seconding the motion said— This is the first 
occasion in my life I have opened my lips in a Church Court. I throw 
myself upon your forbearance. I have no wish to occupy your time. 
But in such a crisis, and on such an important question as this, I feel it 
would be wrong to be silent; and if I regret anything more than another, 
it is that I am constrained, I fear, to feel myself opposed to those here, 
whom personally I greatly esteem, and who have done, and arc still 
doing, noble work in the church of Qod. I pass at once to the subject 
now before us, and it shall be my endeavour, following humbly in the 
wake of my friend Dr Jamieson, to state, as briefly as I can, the grounds 
on which I endorse the sentiments embodied in the Pastoral Address; 
in other words, the grounds on which I hold the inviolability of what I 
shall still call, despite of all verbal criticism, the Christian Sabbath — the 
day hallowed to us all by endearing remembrances, and fenced round by 
so many sacred enclosures in the Word of God. 

I shall confine myself to a few remarks on these three points — the 
Sabbath is a primeval institute; its authority has never been repealed; 
and by Divine authority its celebration was changed from the seventh 
to the first day of the week. 

My first point is that it is of primeval instittUion. And here I demur 
at once alike to the premises and conclusion of others. There is nothing 
merely national or Mosaic in it. Had it been so, had it been merely a 
part of an obsolete typical dispensation, then, of course, with that dis- 
pensation it should now be abrogated, sharing the fate of other rites, 
' which, on the dawn of the gospel era, have fulfilled their purpose. But 
it stands not in this category of typical institutions. The Sabbath is 
anterior to all types. It was instituted ere sin defaced our world. It 
was instituted before there was any need of a Saviour. All the other 
Mosaic types had reference to sin on the one hand, and a Saviour on 
the other. But the Sabbath dawned on man in the morning of his 
innocence. Had there been no sin there would have been no Calvary: 
but even if there had been no Calvary there would stiU have been a 
Sabbath. It is the oldest monument of hoary time. Centuries on cen- 
turies before Babel rose from the plains of Shinar, or one hieroglyphic 
was chiselled on the old walls of Nineveh, the Sabbath stood, a conse- 
crated memorial of happy Eden, a luminous rainbow connecting Paradise 
lost with Paradise regained. 
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My secoud proposition is, that the Sahbath has never been abrogated or 
repealed. Now, I am quite prepared, if the time of the Presbytery 
admitted, which it does not, to enter circumstantially into this, and to 
show that there was no abrogation, either in the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
the Prophetical, or the Gospel dispensation. Let me say a few words on 
the Mosaic and the Gospel, as being most controverted. With regard to 
the Mosaic dispensation, have we any authority for repeal here? None 
whatever. We have God Himself writing out, ,with His own finger, the 
Decalogue on two tables of stones. These sacred stones — ^Jehovah's 
own autograph — are deposited in safe custody in the ark. Now, the 
other nine commandments are indisputably of perpetual obligation. 
They are moral laws written (carved) on the fleshly tables of man's 
heart. No one who acknowledges at all the authority of the Bible, will 
dispute that they are permanent and binding as long as man continues 
to be man, and God's truth immutable. Strange — ^passing strange — ^it 
would have been, had the fourth been ordered to be merely enunciated^ 
on Sinai, and then, before the stone tables were deposited in the sacred 
chest, proclaimed to be alone exceptional — »alone of transient and tem- 
porary obligation; the adjoining arches of the bridge remaining, and 
this centre one — ^the key-stone, given over to demolition, making the 
Decalogue cease to be a Decalogue! There was no such exception. We 
know it was placed there along with the rest. Nay, as if to make up 
for our lack of patriarchal evidence, ther^ is one single word in the 
giving of the Fourth Commandment, as has been noted by the previous 
speaker, which throws a flood of light on its time-honoured sanctity. 
The commandment is not, " Thou shalt keep hereafter one holy day in 
seven;" but it is only a fresh and more solemn republication of the 
oldest law and institute in the world — " Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy." Accordingly we find, anterior to the giving of the law, 
the Israelites were forbidden to gather manna on the Sabbath. More- 
over, in another chapter in Exodus, the observance of the Sabbath is 
spoken of as "a sign between God and His people throughout their 
generations for a perpetual covenant." Now, what is the design and 
purpose of a sign? It points to something signified; and it will not 
have fulfilled its purpose, and therefore will not pass away and be abol- 
ished, until the thing signified has come. The blood of the victims, and 
the burnt-oflferings in the temple of old, were signs or types of the 
sacrifice of Christ. When the Great Sacrifice (the great Antitype) was 
revealed, the types were done away. But of what is the Sabbath the 
sign? It is typical of the final rest of thg believer in heaven. Not 
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till the world's long centuries of weary work and toil, therefore, are 
over, and the eternal Sabbath has dawned, will the sign give place — 
"When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part will be 
done away." Or, in the words of the apostle, we can only cease to 
observe the Sabbath when we "Enter into rest, and cease from our 
own works, as God did from His." 

What says the gospel and apostolic dispensation? Permit me again 
to refer, for a moment, to that striking passage already adverted to by Dr 
Jamieson. I may be allowed to quote it in full. Hear, then, the Saviour 
himself. Hear the Lord of the Sabbath. Hear the great covenant 
Angel who spake out of the canopy of light, and thunder, and smoke on 
Sinai, and gave to Moses the laws for Israel and mankind. He is wishing 
to extricate the Sabbath from pharisaic, self-righteous formalism, — from 
those who stript it of all its spirit — who strained at a gnat and swallowed 
a camel "Behold," said they, as they challenged His disciples for 
pulling the ears of corn in a field — " behold, thy disciples do that which 
it is not lawful for them to do on the Sabbath-day. But He said to 
them, Have ye not read what David did when he was hungered, and 
they that were with him, — how he entered into the house of God and 
did eat the shew bread, which was not lawful for them to eat. Or have 
ye not r^d in the law, how that on the Sabbath-days the priests in the 
temple profane the Sabbath, and are blameless. But I say unto you, 
:that in this plac^ is one greater than the temple. But, if ye had known 
what this meaneth, — I will have mercy and not sacrifice — ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless, /or" — for what? Is it "for now I am 
going to release you from the Sabbath as a burdensome Jewish rite? I 
am about now, by my prerogative as Lord of all, to revoke the old Eden 
command; — this oldest of the old things is now to pass away, and this 
among all things is to be made new?" This would have been a befitting 
time and opportunity to have made any such announcement had it so 
been our Lord's will and intention. But is it so? Nay. "Ye would 
not," says He, " have condemned the guiltless, foe the Son of Man is Lord 
also of ilie Sahbalhrday:* That is to say, " I, the Eternal Son of God, 
80 &r from abolishing this sacred institute, I wish to retain it intact in 
the church which I have redeemed with my blood. I wish to rid it of 
its abuses — ^to strip it of Pharisaic deformities — to baptise it with my 
own spirit, and consecrate it as a day for my own service." And again, 
while refuting some Rabbinical tradition — "The Sabbath," says He, "is 
made for man." He still acknowledges its obligation — ^speaks of it as 
an existing and permanent institute. I challenge objectors to ^oixv^ \>^ 
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one single utterance of our blessed Lord, positive or implied, indicative 
of abrogation. " Think yon," says He, " I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets [to alter one word in your Decalogue], I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil" And as I shall presently show, the apostolic testi- 
mony is still more full and decisive as to the hallowing of one day in 
seven, and its unaltered obligation. 

This leads me, however, to observe, in conjunction with these apostolic 
proofs, that, while still one holy day in seven was preserved, the day of 
celebration of Hie Sabbath was changed, by the avihority of ike Lord of Hie 
Sabbath, from the seventh to the first day. These proofe are all familiar to 
my fathers and brethren around me, but I must rapidly glance at them 
to complete my argument. In the twentieth chapter of St John, we 
read that " on the first day of the week (the very day of the Saviour's 
resurrection), when the doors were shut where the disciples were 
assembled, Jesus stood in the midst and said, Peace be unto you." 
Again, — when was the opportunity afforded to Thomas of satisfying, or 
rather dispelling his incredulity ? It was on the next occasion on which 
the disciples were convened with their Lord. Convened for what? 
Convened, doubtless, for acts of worship — for breaking together (as 
He had appointed) the memorials of His dying love. And convened 
when? ^^ After eight days again. His disciples were within, and 
Thomas with them," and anew their risen Lord conies, as I believe, to 
ratify the change, by celebrating along with them His own Christian 
Sabbath, ere they were to drink wine together new in the kingdom of 
His Father, and celebrate the eternal Sabbath in the sanctuary above ! 
Again their Lord has ascended; He has left behind Him a widowed and 
mourning church. The old Pentecostal Feast has once more come 
round. We find the disciples — mourning their absent Master — met on 
the accustomed day, " with one accord in one place," for purposes of 
devotion. If we turn to the 23d Chapter of Leviticus we find this was 
the/r«^ day of Hie week also. The Holy Spirit, in a rushing mighty 
wind, comes down to set His seal to the sacredness of the assembly, 
and to hallow the day and the meeting with His presence and power. 
Look at Paul. Read one of the entries of his biographer in the sacred 
narrative. " And we sailed away from Philippi after the day of unleav- 
ened bread, and came to Troas in five days, where we abode seven days; 
and upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow." 
"Came together." It was no unwonted or unusual thing. It was 
their common practice— the Troas Christians' day of holy convocation, 
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" As I have given order/' he again says, in writing to the Corinthians, 
" unto the Church of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store as God has prospered 
him." It is an incidental, reference to the day of wonted meeting 
for religious purposes. He tells them to make the office of Christian 
charity to their poorer brethren part of their weekly religious worship. 
Here we have the entire churches of Galatia and Corinth, with their 
numerous congregations, assembling regularly on the first day of 
the week for purposes of devotion, and, uniting with these 
devotions, pious oflferings for their poor. And who gave Paul power 
and authority to nominate a special day of worship and communion for 
those churches? Was it his own arbitrary requirement, this enacting of 
a first day's assemblage? Nay, his motto, as an ecclesiastical legis- 
lator, was ever this — " I havfe received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you." It must have been the special authority and com- 
mand of his risen Master, and of the Holy Spirit, whose special office it 
was to teach them all things, and to lead them into all the truth. 

Once more, look at the old disciple of Patmos. Half a century 
had elapsed since he had gazed on his Lord on the Cross. He 
was now, like the wreck of a dismembered vessel, driven by a 
storm of persecution to a solitary rock in the -^gean Sea. But his 
God finds him out in that inhospitable shore, and makes its rocky 
wilds bright with His glory and resplendent with His presence. 
When? It was on the first day of (lie week — the Christian Sabbath 
morning — the morning whose sun ever rose to the forlorn exile bright 
with the remembrance of a completed redemption; when memory loved 
to enter the vacant sepulchre 1 It would seem as if it had been a day 
of special prayer. The aged Apostle, with all the fire of former love un- 
quenched, had been wrestling at the mercy seat, breathing his favourite 
prayer, "Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly." He is heard while yet 
speaking. That morning sun brings with it the glories of a Pentecostal 
Sabbath, — " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day'' It was on that day 
the expatriated pilgrim was startled from his bended knees with the 
trumpet-voice exclaiming, '^ I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last !" I would observe, in passing, that this new gospel transference 
from the seventh to the eighth day, seems to have been foretold. In 
the minute description given by Ezekiel of the ordinances in the magni- 
ficent Gospel temple of the latter days, it is said, "And when these days 
are expired, it shall be that upon the eiglUh day, and so forward, the 
4>rieflts shall make great busnt-ofierings upon the altar, and great :peaAe- 
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offerings, and I will accept you, saith the Lord God." And I may 
here further add, that, during the first three centuries of the church, we 
find the early Christians invariably meeting together for purposes of 
worship on Hie first day of the week. Not to give quotations at length 
from patristic writers, I may be allowed simply to quote the names of 
authorities for this fact, as enumerated in Dr Hessey's recent article in 
"Smith's Bible Dictionary" — an article which, while exhibiting learning 
and research, is, I humbly think, in many respects indefinite and unsa- 
tisfactory. "The epistle ascribed to St Barnabas; the well-known letter 
of Pliny to Trajan; Justin Martyr, A.D. 140; the heretic Bardesanes; 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, a.d. 170; Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, a.d. 
178; Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 194; Tertullian, Origen, Minucius Felix, 
A.D. 210; Cyprian, a.d. 253; Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a.d. 300; 
Council of Nice, a.d. 325." Moreover, as we have just seen in the case of 
the apostle John, so also in these primitive centuries was the Christian 
Sabbath known by the name of the Loed's-day. Why was it called so? 
It must only have been because He called it by His own name. As 
the sacrament is called " the Lord's Supper," because instituted and ap- 
pointed by the Lord, so the Christian Sabbath is called " the Lord's-day," 
because appointed and hallowed by the same Lord. It was sacred to 
the memory of His own glorious Kesurrection. It is His resting-day. 
"He that has entered," (we read in the epistle to the Hebrews,) "into 
his rest, he hath also ceased from his own works, as God did from His." 
God's creation-rest was marred and broken up by sin. But of Christ it 
is said, "His rest shall be glorious;" and, therefore, "there remains this 
rest (or Sabbath-keeping) for the people of God." If you ask the 
reasons for the change, the only answer is, " The Lord hath so willed 
it." But there seem to be sufficiently appropriate reasons also: — 1st, 
On the Jewish seventh day Christ was dead. His body was consigned 
to the dishonours of the tomb. It would have been incongruous and 
unbefitting that a day, commemorative of joy, should be the day of the 
week which commemorated the climax of' His humiliation in becoming 
obedient unto death. He selects as the festive day of His Church in 
all coming ages the triumphant day of His resurrection. 2d, He wished 
to demonstrate and testify, which of all His works of wisdom, and power, 
and love, were most stupendous. That was, indeed, a glorious manifes- 
tation of Omnipotence, when the fiat went forth, "Let there be light," — 
scattering primeval chaos, and bringing beauty and order out of defor- 
mity and ruin. But mightier and more glorious was that voice pro- 
claiming over a now ransomed world, *'Jt is finished]" ^eed we 
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wouder that the memorial i)f the one day should be superseded by that 
of the other? — that the Sabbath of Eden should give place to the 
Sabbath of Calvary? — the wonders of creative power to the wonders of 
Bedeeming love ? that we should gather every seventh day — not to hear 
the morning stars sing together, and all the sons of God chanting their 
creation-anthem, — but rather, that we should gather around the vacant 
tomb of the great Abolisher of death, hearing angels pointing to the 
trophies of the Conqueror, and exclaiming, '^He is not here, He is risen 
as He said; come see the place where the Lord layl" 

I trust I have said enough to show, on what Scriptural grounds I and 
others advocate the sacredness and obligation of the Lord's-day. It is 
not as a matter of propriety or expediency. It is not because it is a 
gracious pause — a needed respite amid the tear and wear of life; — ^and 
ttat just as the body needs its nightly rest, — a diurnal period of repose — 
so does it require a seventh day's respite and relaxation. All this is true : I 
should like, if time permitted, to enter into it. There is a mass of singular 
and striking statistics gathered to prove, that in order to prevent a drain 
on man's physical and mental energies, the Sabbath rest is imperiously 
demanded. On this, however, I cannot now enter. I have sought to 
base the keeping and preservation of the Sabbath on a far higher ground; 
— on no arbitrary human enactment, tio will worship, no legislation of 
man — but as the inviolable institution of God Himself — God's own 
charter of primeval freedom. 

Now, having gone over very briefly and imperfectly the grounds on 
which I hold the sacredness and obligation of the Sabbath, I shall 
venture only a very few words on t^e cause which again, at this time, 
has stirred the religious sensibilities of Scotland; and although I have 
seconded the adoption of the Pastoral, I beg it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I am alone responsible for the views I am now expressing. 
While I have pled the Scriptural authority and obligation of the Sabbath; 
I fi:ankly avow that I am not one disposed to take, what are called, 
extreme views on the question. By the authority of the Son of man, 
" the Lord of the Sabbath," the rigid letter of the law has given way to 
the life and sacred freedom of the Christian; — " the letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life;" and I am glad that the Pastoral Address, proposed 
for our adoption, recognises and inculcates spiritual liberty in this mat- 
ter, leaving questions of Christian casuistry to be tried and adjusted at 
the bar, not of public opinion, but of conscience. I leave every man 
free to judge for himself, whether a llailway company, which has secured 
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a monopoly of the tra£^ between the two great capitals of Scotland, 
may or may not be justified in meeting cases of necessity and mercy by^ 
running a morning and evening Sabbath train. Cases of imminent 
urgency may occur, and doubtless do occur; and although some may 
wrongously use these trains for purposes of amusement and recreation, 
impelled by no necessity, the railway company are not responsible for 
such an abuse. These pleasure-seekers and Sabbath-breakera are re- 
sponsible to God for alienating, to an evil purpose, what was intended to 
meet a special exigency. But, Moderator, it is a different matter, I 
confess, altogether, when the representative and authorised chief of such 
a company, boldly and unequivocally and unblushingly announces a 
wholesale scheme of Sabbath desecration; — when with a self-abnegation, 
rare in' such corporate bodies, they proclaim that gain is not their object; 
but, under the display of a spurious and suspicious philanthropy,, give 
out to the world that they, as railway directors, have been seized with 
a sudden passion and mania for the recreation of the working classes. 
The overwrought mechanic must have his Sabbath railway excursion, to 
sec greenfields and blue skies. At what expense? At the expense of 
the quiet and p^ce — the decorum and sacredness—of every hapless 
town and village along the line; making these places, on their old 
inviolate day of rest, the arena for holding weekly saturnalia. It is a 
miserable sophism — an unworthy, and ungenerous, and unfair libel — to 
charge the defenders of Sabbath sanctity with being inimical to the 
working-classes, frowning on or abridging their innocent enjoyments. 
Would that these were greatly extended; and that, in lawful ways, they 
had relaxation and dispensation from the grinding and exacting 
demands of Mammon, for physicalrenjoyment and mental culture, far 
more than they have! But this is not to be gained, by crushing one of 
the most precious corner-stones of our social and religious fabric imder- 
neath the wheels of this iron Juggernaut. We are not to be enacting 
dubious human laws at the expense of invading the sacredness of Divine. 
The municipal authorities of Glasgow, the responsible guardians of 
the working - classes, while they have of late years provided, in 
their spacious parks, a lounge during week-days for the rich, have 
wisely and bcfittingly intended these also as an innocent resort 
for the working man and his family when the Sabbath services 
of the day arc over. And if he be faithful in worshipping his God 
in the Temple of grace, I for one delight to see him quietly and decor- 
ously ending his summer-day in the vestibule of Nature. That same 
Son of man who, while He asserted His prerogative as Lord of the 
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Sabbatli, forbade not His disciples to pluck the cars of corn, would not, 
I humbly think, forbid this departure from the old letter of the Sinai law.* 
But woe be for Scotland, when either such unrestricted and unfettered 
Sabbath licence as that of the North British Eailway passes into national 
usage, or when the Divine authority for the Lord's-day is impugned and 
undermined, and placed on the quicksand basis of a mere human 
arrangement — ^its worship merged in recreation, its services superseded 
by pleasure, (we have too good grounds for fearing, in the present case, 
by riot and excess). I speak advisedly. We have had little or no 
experience yet of Sabbath recreation trains; but we know something of 
the Saturday half-holiday ones; and while there are hundreds of orderly, 
and respectable, and intelligent working people and their families, whom 
it makes one glad to see availing themselves of the opportunity of 
enjoying change of scene and change of atmosphere, I am sorry to add, 
with too firm conviction of its truthfulness, that there are always other 
fellow-travellers, varying more or less in numbers, who, to use the mild- 
est form of expression, are of so demonstrative a nature as to be quite 
sufficient to spoil enjoyment, and to render the pleasures and amenities 
of a railway ride a matter admitting of grave diversity of opinion. If 
I might substantiate what I say by a personal reference — Once 
every year I am engaged to do duty on the Saturday of the Greenock 
communion; and I generally return by the evening train. I would that 
a North British director were seated in every third class carriage. I 
think he would come out of it a wiser man. He would be inclined to 
reconsider his policy. I venture to say, did such form a compulsory 
part of his duty, he would gratefully resign his directorate. It would be 
the shortest way of attaining the consummation of a fond wish, that the 
coimsels of our modem Ahithophels might be turned into foolishness. I 
ask you, would these noisy and demonstrative citizens of the Saturday 

* I cannot forbear appending in a note, the views of the late well-known and 
excellent Mr Simeon of Cambridge on this point: — '* In my judgment as b<»fore God, 
I think that many religious characters— ministers as well as others — are in error. 
I think that many Judaise too mach" [respecting the Sabbath] "and that they 
would have joined the Pharisees in condemning oar Lord on many occasions. But 
I would have you remark this. I do not think that they err in acting up to their own 
principles (there they are right); but that they err in making their own standard a 
standard for all others. . . . They foiget that the poor man is confined all the 
rest of the week, which they are not; and that they themselves will walk in their 
own garden, when the poor have no garden to walk in. Now, in this I do not 
think that they act towards others as they, in a change of circumstances, would 
think it right for others to act towards them; and if your brother will limit his 
refreshment to such a relaxation as is necessary for health, or materially conducive 
to it, I shall agree with him, and shall rank this amongst works of necessity or of 
' charity.**— Quof€({ in Bampton Lecture, p, S97, 
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be on principle and in practice more reticent on Sunday ? I trow not. 
They would not trouble themselves with these nice Sabbatic distinctions. 
Taking their theology in trust from the board of Railway directors, they 
would have little scruple in setting at defiance the Sabbath privileges and 
prerogatives of the rural districts. 

I do not wish to pursue these observations. I have sought 
to place the question on a higher platform. I have only referred 
to this specific instance of Sabbath desecration, believing, as I 
do, that if stereotyped, and perpetuated, and legalised, being a 
national sin, it will inevitably draw down national judgment : — " It is 
time Thou work, Lord, for they have made void Thy law!" But I have 
confidence in the soundness and supremacy of public opinion. Unless 
I am far wrong, the religious mind and stem will of Scotland will vindi- 
cate, even amid present latitudinarianism, her Sabbath prerogative?. 
Qod seems to have made speci&l nations the guardians and custodiers of 
great truths and principles. Scotland has hitherto been the protector 
and defender of Sabbath sacredness. She has long been proud of her 
hereditary national Eegalia. Among her spiritual treasures and heir- 
looms her Sabbath is one of the most precious of her crown jewels, — the 
"pearl of days." May she never become a traitor to her trust; but with 
other noble traditions of a glorious past, may the watchword and boast 
of her children's children still be, " This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it!" 
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AMENDMENT MOVED BY DR MACLEOD. 

Dr Norman Macleod, in a speech of great lengthy which the 
Publishers have been interdicted from printing, moved the following 
amendment: — 

" That the Pastoral Address be re-committed to the Committee, and 
that they be instructed to confine it to the duties to be performed and 
the privileges to be enjoyed by our people on the Lord's-day." 

Dr Macleod's argument was based on the insufficient proof of a 
primeval Sabbath; he also stated, "I do not believe in the con- 
tinued obligation of the Fourth Commandment. I have no fidth 
in it." 

The amendment was seconded by the Rev. Oeobge S. Bubns, who 
expressed his entire sympathy with everything Dr Macleod had 
said. 
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REV. MR. CHARTERIS' SPEECH. 

Mr Chabteeis said — ^When, contrary to my intention of wholly 
abstaining from Presbytery business, because of the state of my health, 
I came here three weeks ago for the purpose of getting an extract 
of the former minute regarding the use of an organ in my church, I 
was unexpectedly brought into contact with the first premonitions of 
this discussion. One meeting has led to another, until I now find 
myself occupying a position which is alike beyond my expectation 
and my desire, in resuming a debate which was conducted with so 
great ability and such admirable Christian courtesy on a former 
occasion. But, while I regret the prominence of the position 
which I j)ccupy, I am at the same time glad of having an opportunity, 
in the course of the debate, of stating those principles of the observance 
of the first day of the week which have been an unspeakable comfort to 
myself since I first realised them, and which I humbly but most firmly 
believe to be such as will bring comfort to all who also hold them. I 
had hoped, indeed, that after some of the fathers of the Presbytery had 
spoken, some others of the brethren more nearly of my own standing 
in the Court and in the Church would have continued the discussion; 
and I only rose at the close of last meeting when I found that no one 
else, either old or young, was prepared to speak. Following, as I thus 
do, immediately after the speech of Dr Macleod, it is perfectly impos- 
sible that I can avoid making special reference to him. My reverend 
friend seemed to anticipate that he would be visited with misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation, but I trust that nought will fall from 
my lips inconsistent with my affectionate regard for him, whose name is 
a household word wherever our language is spoken or read, and wherever 
it is known, suggests not only the genial and admirable writer, but the 
faithfrd minister and the unwearied promoter of the cause of the gospel 
at home and abroad. I do not regret that, holding the opinions he did, 
he should have come here to express them — any less manly course 
would have been unworthy of him — ^but I do regret that, in order ot 
reach certain practical conclusions, he has thought it necessary to follow 
a course of reasoning which I believe to be unsound and dangerous; and 
thus while I am sure that he, and all who are like him, will never 
do anything, either on the Lord's-day, or any other of the seven, 
unworthy of their Christian profession, I am bound to say, he 
has, nevertheless, in his speech given an opportunity to many 
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who desire nothing better than to practise their irreverence behind 
the broad aegis of his great name. Bat before going further, let me say 
that when I refer to his speech, if I should in any way seem to have 
misunderstood him/ such misunderstanding must be unintentional; and 
I beg that at the moment of my attributing to him views he does not 
hold, he. will interrupt me. Now, let me remind you of the question 
at issue. The Pastoral which is laid upon our table, traces in singularly 
wise and well-chosen words, the history of the day of rest from the 
beginning of the world, and, without bitterness or bigotry, calls on 
Christians to reverence the Christian Sabbath. Dr Macleod has thought 
it needful to tell us that the Decalogue is abrogated, in order that he 
may lay a sufficient basis for such observance of the Lord*s-day as shall 
be a blessing and a privilege to his fellow-men, I do not see why he 
and those who adopt this theory should be presumed to have the mono- 
poly of a genial, genuine, and therefore right mode of observing the first 
day of the week. Moreover, I believe that it is possible to hold by the 
primeval origin and universal obligation of the Sabbath — to bow before 
the Decalogue as an enduring record of the law of Qod — and yet to have on 
the first day all the gladsome liberty which any Christian needs. To show 
this is my object in speaking. Though it is not to the theory, but to 
the practical part of the question at issue I wish to address myself, per- 
mit me a few words at the outset on the origin of the Sabbath, With- 
out pledging myself to all the details, I accept the chief arguments of 
my learned Mend Dr Jamieson; and although I could, if necessary, enter 
fiilly on the question he discussed, I content myself with saying that, 
after all which has been brought against them here and elsewhere, I 
cannot get over these four points: — 1st, In the second chapter of Genesis 
it is said, " And on the seventh day God ended His work which He had 
made; and He rested on the seventh day from all His work which He 
had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it." If 
the distinction between Jehovistic and Elohistic MSS. were valid and 
valuable, this is the Elohistic portion, and the older. I know that Paley 
says of the passage in Genesis which speaks of God's resting and sancti- 
fying the seventh day, that it was spoken "proleptically," ie,, by anticipa- 
tion, but I cannot understand a history which is written in such a style. 
2d, The Fourth Commandment begins with " Eemember," showing that it 
was no new thing. 3d, It is in the Decalogue; not like the rest of the law, 
written by Moses, or spoken by him, but written by the finger of God in 
the stone, and kept in the sacred Ark in the most Holy Place. 
4th, Our Lord says, in the widest words, "The Sabbath was made 
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for man/' not *' Moses gave you this/' or, "It is written iu 
your law," or, " Ye have heard that it hath been said," any of which 
phrases would have given ground for supposing it was for the Jews only. 
But, "The Sabbath was made for man." I may be accused of quoting 
only one half of the text, but the latter half is only the reason why the 
first was spoken — the statement of the Pharisaic notion which our 
Lord put aside when He announced the great general law that the 
Sabbath was made for man. These facts I cannot get over; and because 
they are so clear to my mind, I deny that the Sabbath was a merely 
Jewish institution, and I hold it to be a Divine ordinance made for 
man, and not for Israel 

But, without dwelling further on these points, permit me to 
say a few words on the JewUh Sabbath, A great deal has been 
said about the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment, which, if it were 
true, would prove that so irksome, and unlovely, and unnatural an insti- 
tution could never have come &om the good God and Father of man. It is 
because this view is not a true one I crave your attention to a few 
words on the real nature of the Sabbath. The Jewish Sabbath was 
the sign of a national covenant with Jehovah the King of Israel, and, so 
far, was peculiar to Israel In Ezra, Nehemiah, and the prophets, we 
see the importance attaching to it on this ground. As such, it was 
statute-law, its breach was treason, and the penalty deatL But it was 
not a gloomy, though a sacred day. " This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; let us rejoice and be glad in it." Let us not forget that it was a day 
of thankfulness and gladness, of joyous worship, of the timbrel and the 
dance. Even now, in our loftiest moods of spiritual exultation, what 
better words can we find in which to express our joy than the grand old 
strains of some jubilant Jewish hymn? ft is true the prophets forbid 
traffic They forbid unhallowed pleasures; but the fast which 
Qod has chosen is not to bow down the head and to feel it griev- 
ous, it is to do the work of benevolence, to bless the poor, to spread 
charity^ "The seventh shall be to you an holy day: a Sabbath of rest 
to the Lord." (Exodus xxxv. 2.) There is a striking passage in Hosea, 
where he calls the Sabbath and other holy feasts " days of mirth," and 
in the book of Numbers the festivals in general arv ealled "days of glad- 
ness." I believe that incalculable harm is done by the continual con- 
founding of two very different things — the Sabbath as the Lord intended 
it to be, and the Sabbath as the Pharisees had defaced it when Christ 
rebuked them. The Sabbath of the Pharisee was unnatural and unholy, 
but iu an older and purer day I find a better Sabbath. Why do we 
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forget the cry of the Tirshatha on the day of a high festival] — "This 
day is holy unto the Lord your God, mourn not nor weep. Go your 
way; eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared, for this day is holy unto our Lord; neither 
be ye sorry, for the joy of the Lord is your strength " (Ezra viii. 9). 
That was a Hebrew Sabbath — a day of gladness, not of gloom. 
The ordinary Sabbath, too, was a day of happy relaxation; of 
cheerful meals and not of fasting; it was a beneficent institution 
— a blessing unto man and unto beast, to freeman and to bondman 
— one day in the week for the toilwom, which was God's and not 
the master's. Years ago I read a striking tribute to the bene- 
ficent nature of the Sabbath-rest from the pen of Proudhon, the 
French Socialist. I regret that the pamphlet seems to be out of print. 
At all events, I cannot get it, or I should have liked to read what the 
Freethinker, wiser than many a Christian minister, saw in the holy day 
of Israel. But I take leave here to correct two mistakes in matters of 
fact into which two of my friends fell, no doubt inadvertently, in the 
haste of the moment. Dr Macleod spoke of the blessed influence of 
social teaching, as something peculiar to the Lord's-day; whereas in 
the Pentateuch and in the Psalms, we have repeated allusions to the 
Hebrew custom of training their children in the ways of religion. 

'* His testimony and His law 
In Israel He did place. 
And charged our fathers it to show 
To their succeeding race. 

That so the race which was to come 

Might well them learn and know; 
And sons tflibom who should arise 

Might to their sons them show." 

I am not going to enter into the question of how the Ljraelites wor- 
shipped before synagogues were instituted, but I am very sure that the 
spiritual instincts of believers in Israel would lead them as infallibly to 
worship God and to serve Him as is now the case in Christian countries. 
My friend Dr Macduff, in his very eloquent speech, seemed to say, if I 
understood him rightly, that a Christian might break the strictness of the 
Jewish letter, and walk in one of our city parks and enjoy the fresh air on 
the Lord's-day. But, in truth, it would not be a breach even of the letter, 
for 2000 ells all round a city were counted a part of the city, and quite 
within the scope of a Sabbath walk. The blessed social privileges of 
the holy day famish us with clear proof that it was a Divine 
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provision for the good of man. When in Bome^ at Easter, I had 
the pleasure of being taken by the Rabbi to some Jewish schools 
in the Ghetto. The training was exclusively Jewish, and it was very 
touching to hear and see the little children of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob reading their Bibles in the tongue which the patriarchs spoke. 
But what struck me most was a dialogue recited by two girls, the one 
supposed to doubt the obligation of the Sabbath, while the other was 
instructing her. At last the unbeliever gave in, and asked how the 
Sabbath is to be observed, and the answer — a Jewish answer, I 
pray you to observe — was "by being faithful in worship in the 
house of God, happy in your own home, helpful to the sick, and 
generous to the poor;" and then, hand-in-hand, the little Jewish 
maids sang a hymn of praise to the God of creation, the Lord of 
Israel, for giving them such a blessing as the Sabbath-day. I am 
not here to maintain the Jewish Sabbath as the Sabbath for us — I 
shall have something practical to say about Sabbath observance by and 
by — but I submit that the day which the Lord made was not the moral 
and spiritual prison which so many think it. Their view is inconsistent 
with the relation in which Jesus Christ stood to the Sabbath. He 
claimed the power to modify, if Ho chose; He claimed the power to 
interpret. The Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath. But with 
this power what did He do? Did He modify the Sabbath or the Deca- 
logue? Indeed no. He swept away the Pharisees' traditions of right 
and wrong. But I challenge our opponents to point me to one single 
instance in which He repealed a genuine Old Testament law of Sabbath« 
keeping. We were told the other day that when we speak of "works of 
necessity and mercy," we use words whi^ are not in Scripture; but I 
believe that when we bring them into the rule of Sabbath observance 
we are only doing what our Lord did when, on the Sabbath-day, He 
allowed His disciples to eat the ears of com on the ground of the 
"necessity" of hunger, and cured the man with the withered hand in 
the synagogue, on the ground that it was a "mercy" to heal a child 
of Abraham. This was an authoritative interpretation of the Sabbath 
by the Lord of the Sabbath — an interpretation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment addressed to Jews. Up to the day of His death He was 
fulfilling all righteousness as a child of Abraham, magnifying His 
Father's law and making it honourable. He relaxed no genuine pro- 
vision of Sabbath observance; in all His example, by word and work, 
He was not repealing but honouring the Sabbath-day; and yet that 
holy day, which He hallowed anew by kindness and love, and 
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freedom and mercy, some men abuse as though the Pharisees kept 
and the Saviour broke it! The Sabbath was a glorious picture 
of heaven, and the meddling hand of man had daubed it with the 
colours of his own fanaticism and ignorance, and made it unlike 
heaven, unsuitable for earth; and the Saviour, Restorer of Qod's 
image in man*s heart, restored also Heaven's foretaste in Qod's day. 
Old MSS. have been written over with other and less valuable writing 
— old pictures have been profaned with daubs plastered on them — ^tho 
destroyer of the modem is- the restorer of the old — ^and thus was it 
with our Lord, 

I am well aware that in answer to all that I have said, Dr Macleod 
would reply: — "The Law is dead — dead and buried in the grave of 
Jesus Christ." * 

Now our position is that as the Fourth Commandment did not make 
the Sabbath, the repeal of that commandment could not take it 
away. But, further, I could have wished that * Dr Macleod had 
been somewhat more explicit in telling us what it is that was 
buried in the grave of the Kedeemer — whether it is the law as a 
rule of righteousness, or the law as a ground of justification; and if he 
means merely the embodiment of the law in the Decalogue, then 
where does he find Scripture for the entombment of the Deca- 
logue, while its moral requirements remain imperishable? I know 
that the moral law is no longer to the Christian the law of life 
or death; its breach will not bring condemnation on the believer; he 
does not follow it as one who hopes that his obedience will justify: 
but it still remains the Divine standard of morality. I venture to 
think that the reasoning which was intended to prove that the 
law has ceased, only proved that the believer is no longer tried 
by it The passages adduced from St Paul's writings to show 
that no man is under the law, only mean that the believer is not 
under the law of works. If I am crucified with Christ, then every 
record of condemnation was nailed to His cross, was buried in His grave, 
and I rise with Him in newness of life. But if I am not in Christ 

* To make what follows intelligible, I take the following key-notes of Br 
Madeod's argument from my pencil notes and the newspapers — the authorised 
report not havmg yet appeared : — " My opinion in, that the whole of that com- 
mandment and the whole Decalogue is abrogated. . . I hold that the whole 
thing is stamped with that which is partial and that which is to pass away. . . . 
I am not a Jew. ... I say these ten commandments could not be binding, 
when they were never promulgated to the Gentiles. . . . The law is abrogated; 
the first husband is dead. We have nothing to do with that hosband—we are 
married to Jesus Christ, to bring forth fruit unto God.** 
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Jesus, then am I still under the law; sold under sin; a hopeless bonds- 
man. When the apostle writes to saints, to " called ones," separate 
from the world, he tells them that they are Christ's freedmen, living by 
faith, justified by faith; but he never says that there is no law for the 
faithless. He speaks to unconverted men — every preacher speaks to 
such — as to criminals condemned already, and condemned by what — I 
want to know — ^if there be no law? Nay, he did not mean that there 
is no law, even for the believer, but only that the believer is not con- 
demned, though proved to be a sinner when his works are tested by a 
pure and holy law. St Paul speaks of it as a law still in existences- 
still meeting him and humbling him. " The law is spiritual, but I am 
carnal — ^sold under sin." He also tells us that they who appropriate 
Christ's obedience are the only men who really honour the Divine law, 
for they do not bring it down to their level, they rise to oneness with it. 
" Do we make void the law through faith — God forbid. Yea, we 
establish the law." Is that spoken of a law dead and buried 1 I trow 
not. All the condemning power of the law is, as regards the believer, 
buried with Christ Jesus; but the law itself remains a standard of 
righteousness, eternal and true as God who gave it. Is not the truth 
deeper far than decalogues and questions of repeal? Is it not that the 
believer knows of no law of right-doing or wrong-doing which will 
bring him into condemnation; that he is in Christ Jesus, and Christ 
Jesus cannot condemn him, for Christ is his life? We go farther, 
and declare that the law cannot be repealed or abrogated, cannot die, 
as a rule of righteousness, for it is the revelation of God's truth for 
man's guidance, and it is as unchangeable as the Creator himself. The 
whole gospel morality is vested in the heart of the believer; but while 
our Lord said, " On these two commandments, of love to God and love 
to man, hang all the law and the prophets," He did not say these abolish 
the law and the prophets. In explanation of the nature of good works — 
and it is important to note the reference — He says in the Sermon on the 
Mount, "Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled." St Paul (Rom. xiii 8), 
in one well-known passage, and St James in another (James ii. 8), 
refer to the commandments in detail, and tell us that love is the fulfilling 
of them all. The gospel proclaims that when the Spirit of God im- 
plants the principle of love in the renewed heart, that principle will 
spread itself out over all the actions of the life. We thus have a posi- 
tive, not negative, guidance; a law beginning within us, and saying, 
Thou shalt love, instead of a law beginning without us, and saying, 
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Thou shall not do this or that; a law superior in its comprehensiveness, 
in its unity, in its more manifest teaching of the supernatural change 
on the human heart needed for obedience — a fuller and higher revela- 
tion than the letter of the Decalogue contains; but when Dr Macleod 
says he has not the Decalogue, but something "very different," I must 
answer that we have a fuller, not a " different " law. I think we can 
bring it to this issue: that the law of love includes the Ten Command- 
ments, that it is impossible for any man to keep the law of love^ and 
break any commandment of the ten, although it is conceivable that 
a man may keep the letter of all the Decalogue and want the spirit 
of love. To aim at the perfection of the inner principle is a higher 
thing than to aim at perfect obedience to the letter, and this higher 
aim is the believer's; but be it observed that, in his progress towards 
that aim, he must have his feet in the steps of the outward obedience. 
Keed I say that we do not hold the whole Old Testament law to be 
still binding on us? The ceremonial part of the Mosaic law and of 
the patriarchal customs — their rites and sacrifices — expired when the 
Great Antitype came. All the political part necessarily ended when 
Israel ceased to be the only nation in* which Jehovah dwelt as King. 
But the moral part of the law remains — absolutely incapable of repeal, 
because it is a simple statement of the rules of eternal right and wrong. 
I don't say the Decalogue is the moral law, but I say it is a summary 
of it, and, at all events, so far as it goes, it is itself moral law. In 
that moral law I find this Fourth Commandment bidding us remember 
the Sabbath-day. I want to know how it came to be there if it 
was not in its own essence moral like the rest? If it were a mere 
political ordinance, it seems wonderful that it was written on the tables 
of stone; if it were a mere Jewish enactment, our Lord's words are 
inexplicable when He based its intention, not on Jewish need, but on 
the very nature of our common humanity. All experience proves how 
true this is — ^how the spiritual life of a man and of a nation ebbs and 
flows with the observance or neglect of the stated day of holy rest. 
Just as surely as the worshipper of images dims his perceptions of the 
spiritual God — as surely as the swearer hardens his heart against the 
solemnity of things eternal and Divine — as surely as the unchaste man 
sears his conscience, and slays his faith — so surely does the despiser of 
the holy day unfit himself for the service of God on earth, and for the 
eternal Sabbath-keeping that remains for the people of God. By their 
moral results, all these commandments prove that their own morality is 
eternal; and if I had any doubt that the observance of one day in seven 
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is a moral duty binding on all men as men, I should have had my 
doubts dispersed when Dr Macleod so eloquently descanted on the 
benefits of a day of rest — on the blessings physiological, moral, social, 
and spiritual which flow from it; for as I listened I heard a magnificent 
commentary on those words of Jesus, "The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath." Do not these blessings come from it 
because the God of creation knows what will do His creatures good; 
and in our human constitution, moral, mental, and spiritual, has an abid- 
ing witness that this commandment, like all the rest, ia holy, and just^ 
and good? 

And now we come to speak of the Christian Salhaih, The 
theories of the origin and obligation of the Christian Sabbath 
may be grouped under four heads — ^three of which (in this country 
at least) may be called after the names of their most distinguished 
supporters: — 1st, That of Paley, which declares the assembling on 
the Lord's-day to be Divine, the resting merely human, though the rest 
is considered binding, because of its beneficial purposes. 2d, That 
of Whately, which regards the Lord's-day as merely of ecclesiastical 
authority, resting on the same basis as Christmas or Holy Thursday, 
When Whately urged this theory as a reason for keeping the Lord's-day 
on the inhabitants of his diocese, his address, as may be supposed, was 
distinguished by so very lamentable a lack of reasons, as amply to dis- 
prove itself. 3d, The theory of Hessey (which, if I mistake not, is that 
which Dr Macleod adopts, though at times he seems to verge on that of 
Whately), asserting that the day of Christian rest has no connection with the 
Fourth Commandment, but is Divine and obligatory, because based on the 
command of inspired apostles. 4th, The opinion held by our own Church — 
that the keeping of one sacred day in seven comes with all the obligation of 
a Divine command, (1) as being a law of God for all men — (2) as being a 
moral precept of the Decalogue — and that, (3) for the particular day we 
can plead the example and authority of the apostles. Without dwelling 
at all on the three first-mentioned of these theories, let me say, merely 
in reference to the last view — that held by the Church of Scotland — that 
I think I could show, did time permit, that we have convincing and 
clear Scriptural authority for each of its three parts. But I am not 
going to repeat the argument from the well-known seven texts in the 
New Testament, in which the Lord and His apostles honoured the first 
day of the week; on this part of the question I adopt the statement of 
Dr Macduff, without venturing to reproduce it; nor is it needful, as 
against Dr Macleod, who recognises the Divinei because apostolical^ 
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anthority of the Lord's-day. Jesus Christ, the Son of man, was Lord 
also of the Sabbath; and when He said to His disciples, ^ As the Father 
hath sent me, so send I you," He gave them authority to act in His 
name. I rejoice to think that we are all agreed in welcoming and hallow* 
in'g the day of rest and worship; and our only dispute is, whether our 
Lord*s-dayis kept in obedience to the abiding moral law, or merely as a 
gospel institution. I wish this had been kept in mind by some who have 
assailed Dr Macleod. I was prepared to quote the Fathers and the 
heathen writers at considerable length, but I spare the patience of my 
fathers and brethren. There is just one thing I would like to say. I am 
conscious that the notices in the Fathers are rather statements of facts 
than expositions of theory; that for three centuries they do not connect 
the Lord's-day with the Fourth Commandment, and Dr Macleod en- 
larged eloquently on the fact. I am not amazed at it, for the Sabbath 
question was not the chief one in those early days. But since he founds 
greatly upon it, I challenge him to show me one single passage in any 
ecclesiastical writer of the first three centuries which attributes the 
origin of Sunday observance to the authority of the apostles. It seems 
to me that his theory will find that a much harder difficulty than ours, 
which is dependent only on the law and the testimony. And then, 
further, I would have him show me one single passage in the New Tes- 
tament which even alludes to resl as part of the observance of the LordV 
day, which seems even to contemplate that it was to be a day of such 
social, spiritual, and bodily refreshment as we know that man needs ; 
for while we say the silence of Scripture on the point is accounted for 
by acceptance of the moral command of the Decalogue, I am utterly at a loss 
to know how our friends can make up the requirements of the sacred 
day after they have thrown the Old Testament overboard. 

And now, in conclusion, I come to the really practical question, the rule of 
the observance of this day. This is the really practical question. We all 
accept the fact that there is one day in seven to be kept holy, but how 
to keep it? this is the question, and I heartily wish it had been the only 
question before us to-day. I call it the Christian Sabbath in speaking 
of this rule. It is only theological bitterness which has made men 
attach so much importance to a name. The Lord's-day is the proper 
name; Constantino called it Sunday — not an unimportant fact, let mc 
say in passing. But Sabbcith is rest; the Christian Sabbath is the 
Christian day of rest, and I know not why there should be so much 
stigma attaching to those of us who use that word in describing 
the first day of the week. We believe, then, first of all, in regard to 
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this rule of Sabbath observance — and permit me humbly but respect- 
fully to say that in what follows I am speaking only my own sentiments, 
and am prepared to be responsible for them in my own person — I say we 
believe that there is no express command for any act of Sabbath observance 
in the New Testament, saving only that one "to forsake not the assemb- 
ling of ourselves together" for worship, including, apparently, the custom 
of making collections of money. The special blessing of the Lord is 
promised to two or three who are gathered together, and the 
command and the promise combine to enforce church-going. They 
who make it a question of sermons, or of the woi*th and fame of a 
preacher, seem to me to mistake wholly the grounds of our church-going on 
the day of our Redeemer. The preaching of the Word is the especial 
means, no doubt, of convincing and converting sinners and edifying 
saints. But why ? — not because of its own worth, but because of the 
promised blessing of God's own Spirit. We come to worship, and min- 
ister and people alike ought to keep that in mind when they draw near 
the gate of the sanctuary. Moderator, I do not think that beyond this 
there is any rule — any explicit direction for Sabbath observance. But 
does this mean that church-going is therefore sanctifying of the Lord's- 
day ] By no means. On the very contrary, the Sabbath Day in the 
Fourth Commandment is, like every other commandment in the Deca- 
logue, a matter of principle — ^it is an injunction to holy rest — "Remember 
the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy;" and in regard to it as in regard to all 
the other commandments, an enlightened conscience is left to itself to 
work out the principle in detail. We are to rest — to rest not only from 
ordinary labour, but to "rest unto the Lord." But it is impossible to give 
detailed regulations for keeping a holy day. And I believe our Christian 
freedom comes to have free play. For myself, the rule that I hold by 
is that we are to do what promotes our spiritual well-being on the Lord's- 
day, and that this is keeping it holy to the Lord. Whatever we find 
enables us to do this is keeping the day of the Lord, and it is our duty not 
to lay down regulations, but, in the sight of the Lord our God, to ask our- 
selves — " What is it that helps me to keep this day, to promote my own 
spiritual well-being this day — what is it that enables me to be more like 
Him that rose from the dead V This I take to be observance of the 
Divine command in the spirit of our Christian freedom, and under it I 
feel as free, as happy on the Lord's-day as any one who blots the Deca- 
logue out of existence. I may be told it is an easy thing to say this — 
that it opens the flood-gates for all manner of licence under the 
name of Christian liberty. Moderator, it is not an easier thing to keep 
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a principle and to work it out than to walk by a hedge of regulations: I 
believe it is a very much harder thing, just because it is a much higher. 
I believe that to have a principle beginning within and working its own 
way out is a very much more difficult thing than to set up certain 
external rules, and then to consider everything which does not infringe 
on them^ perfectly right and lawful A principle beginning within la 
far more searching than any outward enactment. So it is with this 
rule of being guided by our own conscience as to Sabbath observance. 
It ends all unworthy questions. It makes no man's conscience the 
judge of another's. It does not say that I am to thrust my mode of 
keeping the Sabbath holy on any other man; and it enables me to 
say to all and sundry: I am not responsible to you for my keeping 
of the Lord's-day. The book that helps me is not necessarily that 
which I put into your hands. The regimen of my conduct which 
suits my character, my profession, and my ordinary labour, is not neces- 
sarily that which is obligatory on my fellow-immortal, nor is his a 
pattern for me. We know that the same thing applies in regard to the 
amusements and pleasures in the world. A man has no right to rush into 
temptation, nor to do what he feels to be wrong for him, because it hurts 
him; but there are many cases in which he has no right to say that it 
will necessarily hurt others. This principle acts in the very same way 
in regard to keeping the Lord's-day holy; but there is a twofold limita- 
tion of this Christian freedom. I say I hold myself free on the first 
day of the week to do what promotes my own spiritual well-being, 
responsible to God, and to God only, for what I do, and that I take to 
be keeping the Sabbath-day holy to the Lord, and resting to Him. But 
the twofold limitation must be kept in mind. On the one hand I have 
no right to purchase this spiritual improvement at my fellow-creatures' 
expense. God, who knew our selfishness, when he bade Israel rest, 
bade him let his cattle, and his slaves^ and the strangers living within 
his gates, rest too, lest he should be resting and they working for his 
gain. And just so — though it is but an illustration— just so, I have 
no right on the LordVday to purchase my Christian freedom or my 
spiritual privileges at the cost of my fellow-creatures' rest. And there 
is another limitation as stringent as that. ''All things are lawful for 
me, but all things are not expedient If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." An idol is nothing; an idol sacrifice is nothing; 
meat that had been presented in an idol shrine was neither better 
nor worse than if it had never been there^ but yet if there were men 
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who thought that by eating that meat St Paul, or any other Christian 
was doing reverence to the idol, he was forbidden to partake. And 
so there are many things, Moderator, and fathers, and brethren, that 
I have often felt to be perfectly right and fair for me — things that 
would have done me good on the Lord's-day — ^firom which I scrupu- 
lously abstained, because I knew I should have been misconstrued; 
for though they were weaker brethren, in my opinion, that would have 
misconstrued me, still they were brethren, and I would not offend even 
them. And thus, after all that Dr Macleod said of the impossibility of 
keeping the Fourth Commandment, I repeat that I can keep it, 
not perfectly — God forbid that I should say that — ^but as perfectly as I 
can keep any other commandment of the law of love. He speaks much 
of Christian freedom; I find my Christian freedom in obeying the Fourth 
Commandment; in remembering the Sabbath-day and keeping it holy to 
the Lord. Then, pushing this a little farther — ^a nation, a corporation, a 
company, just because each of these unions of men consists of men, has, 
and ought to have Christian liberty, and is and ought to be, responsible for 
the exercise of it, and I say every rule that applies to the individual applies 
also to the nation — so that the nation in its enactments, the corporation or 
company in its proceedings, is to do what it believes to be right and good, 
and tending to good, as keeping a day holy to the Lord. It is to act 
on the principle of its own Christian freedom, limited on the one hand, 
as I have said, by that inability to purchase this freedom at 
another's expense, and, on the other hand, by that danger of 
making other brethren to offend. I need not dwell on these views. 
It is admitted by all the best Christians in our land, and it is a great 
blessing that it is so admitted, that every body of men, joined together 
for any public purpose, have a corporate conscience and a corporate 
responsibility appointing them to do what in them lies to keep for 
themselves, and enable others to keep the Sabbath-day holy. 

There is just one point of view I may mention in a parenthesis 
ere I hurry to be done, and it is this — We are not to make the 
Lord's-day a day of gloom; and Christian parents and others 
having charge of youth must seek God's help, (and I know not for what 
they will need it more), to tell them how to make it a day distinctively 
religious, and yet not a day of gloom and c^read. In point of fact, I 
believe it cannot be a gloomy day if it is really a holy one. There are 
many, of course, who think everything religious gloomy — to whom 
heaven itself would be dull. Such people, do what we will, we can 
never conciliate until we crowd, as they do on many parts of the Contir 
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nent, our dancing parties and the benefit niglits of the actors of the 
theatres within the compass of the daylight of the Lord's-day. It is a 
day when we are to remember our Master, and to have a religion like 
that which was His — loving to God and kind to man; a day when we 
are to rest from sin, and shame, and work, and care — a day devoted to 
kind deeds and holy thoughts — to happy family intercourse, to blessed 
neighbourly charity, and to holy spiritual communion with the God and 
Father of our spirits. We shall never succeed in making men think it 
not gloomy — ^some men, I mean — ^if it is in itself religious; but we are 
to strive that whatever they may think, it shall not be in its own nature 
gloomy. Moderator, I am not here to forbid, even if I could forbid, 
and I am glad that I cannot, the hard-wrought mechanic to get away 
from the very sight of the smoky scenes of his daily toil, and to enjoy 
the air, and the sunlight, and the joy of the fair earth. I am glad to 
meet, as I often do, pale-faced men and women with their children in 
their arms, or toddling by their side, on a Sabbath afternoon, for I 
know they are likely to go home more thankful, and cheerful, and good, 
than if they had been shut up all the day in some small apart- 
ment, opening off a dirty common stair. I hope they have been at 
churcL If I knew them I would tell them so, for I am sure they 
cannot be long happy if they neglect the worship of God; but with the 
quiet family stroll I am delighted. I do not know in what better way 
they could make God's day a day of rest. At the same time, I do not 
forget that many arguments for the poor man*s recreation apply more 
directly to any other day of the seven than to the Lord's-day; many 
arguments for his rest mean that one poor man shall rest at another 
poor man's expense — that one class shall jaunt it merrily and 
others lose their day of rest. The merciful God, who commanded 
the servant, the stranger, and the dumb animal to do no work, cannot 
be honoured by Sunday amusements, which rob many of His rational 
creatures of their temporal and spiritual rest. 

And then. Moderator, as to this railway business. I agree with 
Dr Macleod that in the presence of the great principles at issue, 
it seems to me not to have been dealt with in many cases as it 
ought. It is not for me, and I do not think it is for any one, 
in such a place as this, to pronounce dogmatically upon the 
subject. If the railway company run their trains simply for gains' 
sake, with no principle preventing them from running as many trains on 
the Lord's-day as any other, then I have no hesitation in saying they are 
doing grievously wrong. It is a day to be kept holy to the^ Lord, and I 
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cannot suppose that gain is godliness. Bat I cannot forget, on the other 
hand, that a railway company, by concentrating in itself a monopoly of 
all the means of communication, say between the two great cities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, incurs thereby a very heavy responsibility. I do 
not think thp railway ought to prevent the possibility of works of 
necessity and mercy being done; and if the Company have sufficient 
reason to believe such cases of common occurrence, I think they ought 
not wholly to close the communication. If I am asked whether there 
ought to be a train morning and evening, my answer is, I cannot telL 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the &cts to be able to give an 
opinion. The Christian conscience of the directors must guide them in 
such a case. I am sure directors are happier and better when there 
is no necessity for Sunday trains; but until I am director of a 
railway, it is not very much of a question for me. As a Christian min- 
ister, it is my duty to tell my own congregation, so far as they will 
act on what I may say, never to travel by any of these trains when 
they can possibly help it; but it is not my duty to screech on platforms 
and in church courts, like a railway whistle, against all who may have 
ever set their foot in a railway train. To their Master they stand or 
fall "Who are ye that judge another?" It amazes me, sir, to 
hear men who do not object to cabs and omnibuses on Sabbath, be- 
cause they hold there is some need for means of communication between 
one part of this great city and another, shouting anathemas at the 
morning [and evening train. I would not speak lightly of Sunday 
travelling. It robs my fellow-creatures of part at least of their day of 
rest. I never was in a railway train but once — a few minutes before 
midnight, when I started from the Continent on a nineteen hours' 
journey for home. I have, only twice been in a cab on Sabbath. On 
the second occasion I was being driven home from my church on a 
very wet day, when I was ill, and I asked the cabman if he had 
been at church, and he said, "No, sir; we only get one Sabbath 
out of seven, for unless we drive our customers to church on Sab- 
bath we lose their custom through the week." Moderator, it seems to 
me that the Christian people who take cabs to church might go a good 
deal earlier, and wait a little later, so that the cabmen might attend 
service also. Not that I would say, on the other hand, that it is wrong 
to take a cab. I say that is a matter for a man's own conscience; I 
myself feel that I am more comfortable when I do not. 

And now, Moderator, I have to thank you and the other members of the 
Court for having so patiently borne with me while I have gone over this sub- 
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ject. I have said a great many things imperfectly, and I have missed some 
altogether that I would have liked to speak of ; but just let me, in one 
closing word, repeat that the principle upon which I would act would be 
this — that I am to do on the Lord*s-day what I feel to be for the pro- 
motion of my own spiritual well-being, only under that two-fold 
limitation — on the one hand, that I am not to purchase it at my 
fellow-creatures' expense, and on the other hand, that I am not 
to put a stumbling-block in my brother's way. And thus I believe that 
we can hold the sacred and perpetual obligation of the Decalogue, because 
it is a moral law — that we can hold this most firmly, and at the same 
time have all the Christian liberty which others would purchase by 
throwing the Decalogue from them. And when I see in other countries, 
or when I hear at home, descriptions of Sabbaths, not like this of Scot- 
land, I am glad that both in the country and in the town we have 
fathers, and mothers, and children enjoying their day of rest, and 
trooping to the house of Qod; and when I see it there seems to me — and 
the metaphor, I think, would bear examination — there seems to me to 
be upon our Sabbath a sober stillness like that of our mountain 
heights, bearing, as they do, the impress of the Creator's hand. 



DR M^TAGGART'S SPEECH. 

Moderator, — I do not regret that bodily weakness prevented me on 
last Thursday from moving the adoption of the Pastoral now on your 
table. Instead of anything that I might have said on such an occasion, 
you had the able and almost exhaustive address of Dr Jamicson, and 
this followed by the brilliant, eloquent, and most appropriate speech of 
Dr Macduff in seconding the motion of the learned doctor. 

To-day we have listened with intense delight to the masterly address 
of our amiable and accomplished friend Mr Charteris. These brethren, 
I have no doubt, in expressing their own sentiments on the institution 
and observance of the Lord's-day will be found to have expressed the 
general sentiments of this Presbytery, and not of this Presbytery only, but 
of the whole Church of Scotland, and of the Christian community in 
this country. With regard to our highly-esteemed 'friend and brother 
Dr Macleod, it is right for me to say, that while we differ very widely 
from him, not only so far as his views on the Sabbath are concerned, 
but on other subjects of vast importance, we listened with much plea- 
sure, and approval too, to many things that fell from his eloquent lips. 
We give him full credit for sincerity in his peculiar views, and I am 
sure he will give us full credit for sincerity in opposing these views. 
He may feel that his adoption of the sentiments contained in the Pas- 
toral would compromise his consistency with his people, inasmuch as 
he appears to have been in the habit for some time past of inculcating 
upon them his peculiar views oh the Sabbath law and the Decalogue 
generally; we, on the other hand, would feel, in rejecting the views 
contained in the Pastoral, that we were compromising our consistency, 
for we have been in the habit of teaching our people and their children 
the doctrine concerning the Sabbath as laid down in our Confession of 
Faith, and other standards of our Church. 

Dr Macleod has his convictions, which we believe he honestly holds; 
we have ours, which we honestly hold. We cannot ask him to surrender 
his convictions or his consistency in order to agree with us, and he 
cannot ask us to surrender our convictions and consistency in order to 
agree with him. He told us that, acting on the apostolic principles 
enunciated in the fourteenth of Romans, he and we might agree to 
differ. I give no opinion in regard to that. There are cases in which 
we cannot agree to differ. If a man preach a different gospel from that 
which we have received, we cannot agree to differ from him. We must 
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openly protest against a spurious gospel and condemn it I do not say 
that the point in dispute between us and our reverend brother is of this 
grave importance, I give no opinion on the matter, but I can assure 
him, that while we contend earnestly for what we believe to be true, 
we shall not contend bitterly or uncharitably. From the quiet and 
respectful attention with which we listened to his eloquent address, I 
am sure Dr Macleod will see that he need expect no breach of Christian 
charity from us. 

Will the reverend doctor permit me to say, that I do not altogether 
approve of his manner of proceeding in respect of the question before 
us ? When he found his convictions at variance with our standards on 
the subject of the Sabbath, it appears to me that he should have declared 
his mind privately to his brethren. Eminent as he is, there are some of 
his brethren in the Presbytery that would not have been unworthy of 
his confidence, and whose advice and counsels he might have listened to 
without any derogation from his position. The members of Presbytery, 
I hope, arc not inaccessible to reason, or impervious to light, even 
though it should be new light. Dr Macleod knew perfectly well what 
-were the opinions of the Presbytery generally on the Sabbath question. 
He knew they were engaged in drawing up a Pastoral for the guidance 
and peace of their people during the public agitation on the question, 
and that this Pastoral would very naturally be founded on the doctrine 
of our standard; but, without any previous warning, he suddenly ap- 
peared amongst us with the design of revolutionising all our previous 
notions which, as conscientious churchmen, we cntertaiued on the subject 
of the Lord's-day. His desire to proclaim in public, without any previous 
warning to his brethren, the new views that he had adopted, has nothing 
absolutely wrong in it; but I think it was scarcely brotherly, scarcely 
worthy of our friend, to suffer us to go on teaching, what he esteems, 
puerilities and superstitions about the Sabbath, when he himself had 
long possessed such a fountain of light as would have dispelled our dark- 
ness. It was scarcely, I say, brotherly in Dr Macleod to allow us to 
continue blind leaders of the blind, when for years he has had it in his 
power to set us right 

His light has flashed upon us so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that it 
may render us, for awhile at least, blinder than we were before. Had 
it been communicated to us more gently, more gradually, we might have 
been able to receive it — we might have been to-day rejoicing with him 
in the light and liberty of what he calls the true doctrine of the Christian 
Sabbath. 
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Dr Madeod considers the Christian Sabbath as an institution of 
Divine authority, but peculiar to the New Testament, having no neces- 
sary dependance on any previous Sabbath, either under the patriarchal 
or Mosaic dispensation. He denies the existence of a primeval Sabbath, 
and he denies the obligation of the fourth commandment in the Deca- 
logue. He says it was a mere Jewish institution, and that the Decalogue 
has no binding force under the Christian dispensation. 

Allow me, Moderator, with all humility, to consider some of the 
doctrines propounded by our friend. I took at the time pretty fiill notes 
of what he said, and if I have misunderstood him, he is present to set 
me right. 

Dr Jamieson referred to a primeval Sabbath, as recorded in Qen. iL 3. 
He noticed the force of the words as indicating that Qod had given a 
charge to some one to sanctify the Sabbath-day. Who could that one 
be to whom such a charge was given, except to Adam ? If the charge was 
given to him, it must have been intended for his descendants — for all 
men as well as for himsel£ 

I was anxious to hear what Dr Macleod would say to this — that he 
would perhaps show, from philological principles, that Dr Jamieson was 
wrong — or, that there were various readings of the passage. I had 
expected a learned dissertation from Dr Macleod, from his known cele- 
brity as a writer. I was disappointed— no explanation was given 
except the old one of Paley — that the passage was proleptical, that it 
spake of something that would be necessary at the giving of the law from 
Mount Sinai, 2500 years after the creation. I cannot receive this 
explanation. Moses was an honest historian, faithful as a servant in all 
God's house. He would not say that God did at the creation what He 
did not do. French deists and scientific physiologists, it is said, all 
declare that the human constitution needs one day's rest in seven; but 
it seems the Antedeluvians and patriarchs never discovered this necessity 
— they had no Sabbath rest at alL What is a law of the human con- 
stitution now, was, it seems, not a law then. Let those believe this 
who can. 

£ut,«Moderator, in confirmation of the doctrine of a primeval Sabbath 
as deduced from Genesis iL; turn to the New Testament to the words of 
our Lord, Mark ii 27. The literal translation is, "The Sabbath was 
made for the man." What man? Who alone deserved of all the 
human race to be called by way of eminence and distinction the man? 
Not Jesus, He is the Son of man. The distinction certainly belongs to 
Adam alone, the first man and head of the human race. Our translators 
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have rendered it man in the general sense — all men^ the whole race. If 
the Sabbath, was made for Adam, or for man in general, it most sorely 
have been when Gk>d blessed the Sabbath-day and sanctified it. Thus 
our Lord's words coincide with the second chapter of Qenesis, and prove 
the existence of a primeval Sabbath. Bengel and Stier, and others of 
the highest authority, take this view of the subject They maintain the 
institution of a primeval Sabbath, re-enacted at Sinai, and continued in 
the Christian ChurcL It was made for man — ^for his benefit — as all 
Qod*s institutions and laws are. It was made not by Moses but by Qod. 
It is for the benefit of man, but not by man's authority. Man receives 
the good of it, but the regulation of it belongs to God. Our Lord's 
words imply both the universal obligation of the Sabbath, and the 
blessing of it. 

In proof of the existence of a Sabbath from the begining, Dr Jamieson 
noticed the peculiar division of time into periods of seven days — ^this 
peculiar division being found in every nation. Yea, the very heathen, 
in their earliest writings, speak of the seventh day as holy: Kesides, the 
very sacredness attached to the number seven, as a token of completeness, 
indicates the original institution of a Sabbath, when Qod had completed 
His works. 

How did Dr Macleod account for this singular division of timel 
Why, the old story — the phases, the changes of the moon. He forgot 
that the lunar month did not consist of four times seven days, t.e., of 
twenty-eight days, but of thirty days, being a little in excess of the 
truth, for though in ancient times the lunar month was a little longer than 
at present, on account of the gradual contraction of the moon's orbit, the 
difference between the lunar month in ancient times and that in modem 
is practically nothing. The division of time into periods of seven days 
cannot therefore have been derived from changes in the moon. The 
only way of satisfactorily accounting for the division is from the institu- 
tion of a seventh day rest. 

It was noticed that in the sixteenth of Exodus the Sabbath is spoken 
of as a well-known institution before the giving of the law from Mount 
Sinai The only answer the doctor gave to such statements was, "I do 
not believe in the existence of a primitive Sabbath." That was no 
answer at all. He may not believe, but others, as well-informed as he, 
and as capable of weighing evidence, do believe. 

We come now to notice Dr Macleod's views in regard to the Fourth 
Commandment. Dr Jamieson has shown from its contents that it must 
have been intended for all men. To remember the Creator of the 
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heavens aud the earth must be a duty incumbent on all. It provides 
rest^ not for Jews only^ but for slaves and strangers, persons not of the 
stock of Abraham. It provides rest for dumb animals. Gentile 
beasts of burden require rest as well as Jewish beasts of burden. They 
must be equally precious in the sight of a merciful God, the Maker and 
Guardian of them all. The Fourth Commandment thus contains inter- 
nal evidence of its being intended for all and applicable to alL Dr 
Macduff showed, that unlike Mosaic precepts, which were to vanish 
away, and which were given to Moses, and written in a book by Moses, 
the ten commandments were spoken by the mouth of God to all the 
people, engraven with God's own finger on tables of stone, and laid up 
in the ark of the testimony, and that as nine of these ten command- 
ments are moral and unchangeable, why should the fourth be excluded? 
Dr Macleod gets rid of this difficulty by consigning the whole Decalogue 
to the grave of Christ. The Jewish Sabbath, he says, lies dead and 
buried there along with the rest of the Decalogue. He tells us that the 
first institution of a Sabbath was at Sinai, intended exclusively for Jews, 
— that as soon as they were formed into a church state in the wilderness, 
they got their holy Sabbath. What for? For religious worship in 
public assemblies? Not at all, says Dr Macleod. They had no public 
worship, they had no synagogues, their convocations were all connected 
with sacrifices, the temple would not have accommodated a hundredth 
part of them. How Dr Macleod knew all this about the absence of public 
and social worship among the Jews, he does not inform us. There 
were synagogues in our Lord's time and hundreds of years before, where 
the Jews met for worship; may it not have been so from the beginning? 
What were the Levites scattered through the tribes for? Was it not 
likely for the instruction of children and conducting of public and social 
worship? 

The Sabbath was given to Israel in the wilderness, but not for wor- 
ship — given to them when joined into a church state, but not for 
church purposes. Our Lord's-day, says Dr Macleod, is given us for 
worship; the Jewish Sabbath was given for no such purpose, though he 
does not tell us for what purpose. The Lord's-day and the Jewish Sab- 
bath are thus altogether unlike one another. 

He asks how can the Gentiles be under any obligation to observe the 
Fourth Commandment? It was not proclaimed to them — they never 
heard of it. Probably not, but they had heard, or ought to have heard, 
of the Sabbath given to Adam. They may have lost the knowledge of 
it, as they did of the God that made them, but that does ncdb free them 
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from sin. Did Dr Macleod never hear of the servant, who knew not 
his master's will, doing things worthy of stripes, and being beaten^ 
though with but few strips? We leave all judgment to God. 

This Jewish Fourth Commandn^ent is a great eye-sore to our friend, 
but he thinks he can draw weapons from it that will demolish at all 
events our consistency in asking people to keep it. He says, you insist 
on keeping the Sabbath as the Old Testament provides, and yet you don't 
keep it " You should keep the seventh day from the Creation. You are 
to keep not a seventh day but the seventh day; not one day in seven, 
but the identical seventh day. You are guilty of quibbling here, said 
he; and remember the day began in the evening, not, as with us, at 
twelve o'clock at night" The doctor was exultant with this argument 
He thought he could smite the partisans of the Fourth Commandment 
hip and thigh with it Let us look at it. 

If paradise had been on the equator, then morning and evening would 
all the year have been at nearly the same precise moment of absolute 
time. Adam, continuing in paradise so situated, could have literally 
kept the seventh day in order from the Creation. 

Had paradise been either north or south of the equator, the morning 
and evening would have varied according to the latitude of the place, 
and the declination of the sun. Adam, in such a position, could not 
have kept the precise seventh day, but could have kept one day in seven, 
and perhaps very nearly the exact day. 

Adam's posterity was intended to people the whole eartL Suppose 
now that while Adam continued in paradise, observing religiously his 
seventh day of rest, some of his descendants wandered 180° east of 
paradise, their seventh day would begin twelve hours before Adam's — ^he 
would be working part of the time while they were enjoying the Divine 
rest Suppose that some of his descendants wandered 180° west from 
paradise, their seventh day would not begin till Adam's was half finished. 
The same portion of absolute time that was the seventh day to his 
eastern descendants would be only the sixth day to his western descend- 
ants. Adam and all his descendants could keep a seventh day of rest; 
they could devote a seventh of their time to holy rest — they could 
do nothing more; for Adam and his descendants, scattered- over the 
world, to keep the same precise time on the same precise day would be 
a physical impossibility. One day in seven they could keep, but nothing 
else. The seventh day kept by Moses in the wilderness, or by our 
Lord and His disciples in Judea, could not have been the precise seventh 
day according to Eden time, unless Sinai or Judea had been under the 
same meredian as paradise. 
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The Jew in China is observing his seventh day, while his brother in 
America is working on what is to him the sixth day. Our 'Lord arose 
from the dead on the/r<< day of the week, early in the morning, accord- 
ing to Jewish time in Judea. He arose from the dead on the seventh 
day of the week, according to American time. The Sabbath-day in China 
is nearly over with the Jews who live there, before it has begun in the 
United States of America. 

It is folly to talk about the seventh day; it is a seventh day that we 
keep, and must keep. We keep a seventh day of rest still. Our Lord's- 
day does not begin or end at the same time as in Judea, though we cal- 
culated from evening to evening. But though our Lord did not rise, 
perhaps, on what was the Jirst day of the week in the British Isles, He rose 
on Skjlrst day in Judea, and we keep onrjlrst day sacred, in commemor- 
ation of the glorious event. It is our Jirst day, though it may not he so 
in Palestine. 

I was disappointed with Dr Macleod^s philology and criticism, and I 
am no less disappointed with his physical geography. I hope he is satis- 
fied that our Confession of Faith does not quibble, though it says Qod 
hath appointed one day in seven to be a holy Sabbath to himself. 

Our position is, that the Fourth Commandment is a solemn re-enact- 
ment of the Sabbath of paradise — re-enacted like other commandments 
which were originally written on man's heart. It was a great advantage 
to the Jews over the Gentiles to have those moral precepts audibly de- 
livered. The giving of the law was thus one of the national privileges 
of the chosen people of Ood. 

We take the Sabbath law as we find it in the Decalogue. It says, 
" Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." We keep it holy, as Mr 
Charteris has well observed, when we so use it as most to promote our 
spiritual edification. It certainly requires us to rest from our usual 
worldly employments, and to give rest to those connected with us, or 
dependent on us; but we have nothing to do with its peculiarities as a 
part of the political law of the Theocracy. The Fourth Co'^mmandment 
says nothing about the kindling of fires, or gathering sticks, or penalty 
of death. We believe that our Lord restored the Sabbath to its 
original purpose of being a benefit to man. He did not abrogate it; 
He divested it of all mere Jewish peculiarities, and made it, by restoring 
it to its original purpose, a fit institution for His Church. 

The Sabbath was ever a day of joy and gladness to the Jews, and 
much more should it be to us, when it reminds us not only of the crea- 
tion of the world, but of the redemption of the world. 
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The Lord's-day, kept holy in spirit, is a blessing to the souls of men; 
kept holy in the letter, as a day of cessation from toil and worldly 
business, it is a blessing to the bodies of men. 

We make no loop-holes, as Dr Llacleod says, by our necessity and 
mercy clauses, for abating the rigidity of our Sabbath. There are no 
exceptions in Gtod's laws; like Himself, they are perfect. The duties 
of necessity and mercy are duties to be especially attended to on the 
Sabbath-day, for the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. 

Are we in Scotland singular in basing our Sabbath law on the Fourth 
Commandment? The Church of England does the same. Every 
Lord's-day the commandment is read in that Church, " Remember the 
Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." I am aware this gives great offence to 
some parties in the Church of England. They dare not eradicate it from 
their Liturgy, but they explain it away by such disingenuous trickery as 
would make an honest man blush. {See Hessey's Bampton Lecture on the 
subject.) 

We are often twitted about our gloomy Scotch Sabbaths, by some 
of our neighbours across the Tweed. Now, I have spent many Sabbaths 
South of the Tweed, and found multitudes of Christians there who kept 
the Lord's-day as we do, and Dr Macleod grants that he saw as much 
decency and decorum in England as in Scotland; and he saw some- 
thing in favour of Scotland — the beer-shops are open there, they are 
shut here. 

But whether we keep the Lord's-day in a Jewish manner or not, one 
thing is certain, we have prospered nationally in a wonderful way, as if 
the peculiar blessing of Providence rested upon us. We fancy we see, 
in regard to the " land of the mountain and the flood," the fulfilment of 
the promise for Sabbath keeping — "If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure in my holy day, and call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable, then will I cause thee to 
ride on the high places of the earth." 

Whether it be owing, under Cod, to the teaching in our schools, or to 
our teaching in our churches — for which we are also twitted — whatever 
may be the cause, we certainly are made to ride on the high places of 
the earth. 

We have many sins, public and private, for which we ought to be 
humbled before God and man, but I do not think that our respect for the 
Sabbath, though it be called Jewish, is one of our sins, nor do I think 
our Calvinistic doctrine^ though it also be called gloomy, is one of our 
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8iD& With Qod's help, we shall continue to observe the Sabbath of the 
Lord, and to reverence His sanctuary. 

I wish to say a few words on another part of Dr Madeod's address. 
He spoke of the Decalogue as being buried in the grave of our Lord — 
what have we, baptized Christians, to do with the Jewish Decalogue, 
asked our reverend friend? We are not disciples of Moses but of Chrbt 
The Decalogue, by the by, was not of Moses, but of the Lord. I 
thought he also called the Jewish Scriptures beggarly elements. He com. 
plains of being misunderstood and misrepresented. I don't wonder, he 
speaks sometimes very unguardedly. The Lord and his apostles never 
called the Jewish Scriptures beggarly elements. The apostles speak of 
outward ordinances, that had passed way in Christ, as beggarly elements, 
and they include vain philosophy and science, falsely so called, under 
the same category, but they always speak of the law and the prophets 
with the profoundest reverence. They assure us that all Old Testament 
Scripture is given by inspiration, and all to make Christians wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Jesus. They assure us that these Scriptures 
have been written for our learning, for the instruction of Christians — 
that God's dealings with the ancient people were for our admonition. 

If the Lord Jesus had not been revealed in the Old Testament He 
could not be found in the New. He says, "Search the Old Testament 
Scriptures, they testify of me." After His resurrection He expounded 
to His disciples out of the Old Testament Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself There is not a truth or doctrine in the New Testament 
which has not its root in the Old. 

If Jesus had not come according«to the predictions concerning Him, all 
His miracles could not have proved Him to be the Messiah. He ap- 
pealed to the testimony of His works certainly, but they were works in 
accordance with previous predictions concerning Him. 

The teaching of the apostles was all built on the Old Testament 
Scriptures, they draw all their doctrines from that source; the Bereans 
were commended for trying the apostle's teaching by that standard. 
The patriarchs had the gospel preached unto them, and we ourselves, 
as readily and safely preach Christ from an Old Testament passage as 
from a New. 

The New Testament Scriptures without the Old would be a house 
without a foundation. Destroy the Law and the Prophets, and you may 
do what you please with the Evangelists and Apostles. The gospel dis- 
pensation is but the development of the patriarchal and Mosaic dispen- 
sations. 
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It is a vain conceit to imagine that the gospel is a new and inde* 
pendent revelation^ that it stands by itself^ and not essentially depen* 
dent on the previous dispensation. Christian baptism, the Lord's 
supper, the Christian Sabbath, have all their root necessarily in the old 
dispensation. This, I conceive, is the great mistake of Dr Macleod in 
wishing to find the origin of the LordVday in the New Testament 
itself There is the origin of nothing there, there we have blossoms 
and fruit, but in the Old Testament we have the root and trunk of 
the tree. "What have we, baptized Christians, to do with Moses and 
the prophets now; they have served their purpose, and they are laid 
aside." Thus I understood Dr Macleod to speak. Moses and Ellas 
disappear, the Lord remains alone, the voice proclaims, *' This is my 
beloved Son, hear him." I do not wonder that people are startled at 
such interpretations of Scripture, — such sentiments uttered by the min* 
ister of the Barony. I would fear for the Christianity of those who 
were not startled. 

He says that '^ the Decalogue qua Decalogue has been buried in the 
grave of Christ, and we have nothing to do with it." We know that 
the whole Jewish ceremonial law lies buried there. The epistles to the 
Qalatians and Hebrews clearly prove this. The political laws of the 
Jews are not binding upon us in so far as we are not now in the same 
political condition with them, but the moral law of the Jews, I suspect, 
continues to be the law obligatory upon all men. Moral law, having its 
foundation in the divine nature, must be unchangeable and eternal; it 
must be the rule of right and wrong to every being possessed of a moral 
nature. 

Who can defty that the Decalogue, the ten commandments, is 
moral law ? If it be said that though nine of these commandments are 
unquestionably moral, there is one of the ten — the fourth — that it is not 
so. It is not unchangeable. It is a mere positive precept. The enact- 
ment might have been the observance of one day in ten, instead of one 
day in seven. How do we know this ? Why did God occupy six por- 
tions of time in the Creation, instead of three, or five, or nine? There 
must have been a reason for this. There may be a reason in the 
Divine nature itself, or in some heavenly arrangement, requiring that the 
time for holy rest should be one day in seven, rather than any other 
portion of time. The Fourth Commandment is in the midst of moral 
precepts, and what right have we to say it is a mere positive, and not a 
moral precept ? It may have its root, for aught we can tell, in some 
peculiar attribute of the Divine nature. 
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Dr Macleod says the Decalogue qua Decalogue was buried in the 
grave of Christ. I suppose he means by this, that the ten command- 
ments, as given to ancient Israel, were given to them by Jehovah as 
their national kiug, and that not being our national king in precisely the 
same sense, the Decalogue qua Jewish Decalogue is dead to us. This 
seems to me to be a distinction without a diflference. The same Jehovah 
that was the national King of the Jews, is our King and Governor 
also. He is not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. 
The Lawgiver is the same as of old, and the law, as unchangeable 
moral law, the same as of old; and why, then, make a distinction between 
a Jewish and a Christian Decalogue? 

The moral law is certainly alive and in full operation under the 
Christian dispensation, for St Paul says, " By the law is the knowledge 
of sin;" and again, " The law is our schoolmaster to bring sinners to 
Christ." It serves a purpose now in convincing men of sin. The apostle, 
moreover, tells us that the law is " spiritual, holy, just, and good." He 
did not think the Jewish Decalogue altogether dead in the Christian 
church, for, in writing to the children of a purely Gentile church, he 
says — " Honour thy father and mother, which is the first commandment 
with promise." The fifth commandment of the Jewish Decalogue is 
certainly not dead and buried in the grave of Christ. It is alive, and 
entitled to confer a blessing on those who observe it. 

But there is one sense, in which to certain parties, the Decalogue— 
the moral law, may be said to be dead; or rather, in which they may 
be said to be dead to it. The verse, Kom. vii. 6, being read in both 
ways, we may take either reading and arrive at, substantially, the same 
result. Believers in Christ are dead to the law, or, the law is dead 
to them, so far as its justifying or condemning power is concerned. 
They are no longer under the authority of the Moral Law as their lord 
and master — they are under Christ. Suppose they were perfectly to 
keep that law, it has no power to justify them. Their substitute has kept 
that law for them, and He alone is entitled to justify Ihem. "He is 
the end of the law for righteousness, to every one that believeth." 
Suppose they break that holy law, as they often do, that law cannot 
inflict its penalty upon them; their substitute has borne the penalty for 
them. They are answerable to Christ for their breaches of the moral 
law, and, if they transgress. He will visit them with the rod. 

Believers, then, are dead to the moral law, so far as its power either 
to justify or condemn is concerned, or it is dead to them. As regards 
them, it is to this extent buried in the grave of Christ; but with regard to 
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those persons who are as yet without Christy the Decalogue remains in 
all its original force — ^they are yet under the covenant of works. They 
must obey the moral law, under the penalty of all its curses on trans* 
gressors, and they can only escape from that law by taking refuge in 
Christ through faith in His name. 

• Moderator, it is a long time since I read any of Baxter, but I used 
to consider him as holding the same views on justification as Luther, 
Calvin, and the other Reformers, and the same views in regard to the 
bearing of the law on believers; and perhaps, if our reverend brother 
had looked narrowly at the connection of the extracts which he read 
from Baxter, he would have found that Baxter was speaking only of the 
position of Believers in regard to the law. We all believe that in one 
sense in respect of them the Decalogue, whether you call it Jewish or 
not, is dead. They are not under the law, but under grace. 

While, however, the moral law can neither justify nor condemn the 
believer, that same believer is not without law. He is under the law to 
Christ. The Holy Law is his rule of life. He loves it as his Master 
did, in whose heart it was. He delights in the law of God, after the 
inward man. He does not dread its penalties; he is safe from them; 
but he is grieved and ashamed when he violates its precepts. He loves 
the law, for it is God's law — the outward expression of the holiness, 
justice, and truth of the Divine nature. The law, that was once en- 
graven on stones, is now engraven on the fleshy tables of the believer's 
heart by the Spirit of the living God. But, as Mr Charteris has very 
fully discussed that part of the subject, I conclude by a few observa- 
tions on the amendment moved by Dr Macleod. He says, " Remit the 
Pastoral to the Committee, with instructions to omit the historical por- 
tion about the origin of the Sabbath, and the obligation to observe the 
Fourth Commandment, and enlarge on the duties and privileges of the 
Lord's-day." Take for granted the existence of the Lord's-day under 
the Christian dispensation, "for I believe," said he, "as firmly in the Lord's- 
day as any of you; you and I start from diflferent points, but we land at 
last on the same line of rails, and we enter the same terminus." 

Had the Presbytery directed their Committee to assume the Divine 
authority of the Lord's-day, and confine their Pastoral to its^ duties and 
privileges, I might have thought such a charge very unusual, but I 
would have given all the aid in my power to draw up a Pastoral in that 
form. I should have remained in blissful ignorance that any difference 
of opinion existed amongst us in reference to the origin and institution 
of the Sabbath-day* 
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Bat I cannot now consent to the omission of the historical portion 
of the Pastoral; that would be to acknowledge that the historical part 
is false — that our Confession of Faith is in error on this subject — and 
that our general teaching in regard to the Sabbath has been unscriptural. 
I cannot consent to all this, I would be false to my own conscientious 
conyictions if I did. As soon as Dr Macleod proves to my satisfaction 
that I am wrong in regard to my view of the origin and institution of 
the Sabbath, I will consent to his amendment, but not till then. He 
has adduced nothing to shake my convictions. He has not answered the 
arguments of the brethren who preceded him in addressing this Pres- 
bytery. 

He says, '' We all land on the same line of rails and enter the same 
terminus, rejoicing in the possession of a Lord*s-day.'* I am not con- 
vinced of this. He says, ''He finds his origin and Divine obligation 
for the Lord's-day in the New Testament, while we look to the Old 
Testament for the same thing. The Old and the New Testament are 
equaUy Divine, so why should we differ about words? We start from 
the Old Testament, he starts from the New, and we arrive by diflfcrent 
routes at the same end — the blessed day of rest." There is this great 
difference between us, we find a Sabbath-day, one day in seven plainly 
instituted and recognised in the Old Testament. We attach no im- 
portance to an exact day in order of time from the Creation. We know 
such an exact day to be a physical impossibility. The very first day 
of our week, according to our British time, may be, in real absolute time, 
the very seventh day according to Eden time, so that on our British ' 
Lord's-day we may be commemorating at once the finishing both of the 
old and new creation; it is more than likely that this is true in some part 
of the earth. We attach importance to one day in seven being conse- 
crated as holy to the Lord, whatever that day may be, whether the first, 
or second, or last day, of what we call our week; we attach importance 
to that, and that is, what we believe, we find in the Old Testament 
institution of the Sabbath-day. 

Now, in the New Testament I find no institution of a Sabbath-day at 
all. Why? Because it was already instituted in the previous dispen- 
sation, and not being expressly abrogated, one day in seven continues 
in force. I find in the New Testament the apostles of the Lord, and 
the Christians of these days giving an evident preference to the first day 
of the week over the last day of the week for a very obvious reason — 
the commemoration of the finished work of their risen Lord, and I find 
this same first day of the week recognised in Scripture as the Lord's- 
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day; I therefore infer, as there has been from the beginning of the world 
one day in seven set apart by Divine appointment, it is proper that I 
shoold, after the example of the apostles, assnme as my seventh day of 
holy rest the first, instead of the last day of the week, in the coantry 
where I live. 

^ My first day cannot be the exact first day either in Palestine or in 
Patmos, f&r less could it be so were I living in America; but I comply 
with the full spirit of the commandment, when I consecrate the first 
day of every week according to the computation of the country in which 
my lot, for the time, is cast. My first day may include in it part of the 
last and part of the first, or part of the first and part of the second day 
of the Palestine week, but it is the first day of the week to me, and 
commemorative to me of the resurrection of my blessed Lord. Assume, 
as our respected brother wishes us to assume, the non-eidstence of a 
primeval Sabbath, and the abrogation of the Fourth Commandment| 
and what have we in the New Testament? The command ''not to for- 
get the assembling of ourselves together," and the actual fact that the 
apostles and early Christians met for worship on the first day of the 
week, which was called the Lord*s-day, and we have nothing more. We 
have no formal appointment of one day in seven as holy to the Lord. 
We might meet for worship on the first day of the week, and when the 
worship was over, we might devote the rest of the day to worldly 
pleasure or work. 

This is the view tiiken of the Lord's-day by the Church of Rome, and 
by some not of that church. I fear that Dr Macleod's theory of the 
Lord's-day, if logically carried out, would land us in a similar view. If 
this be so, he does not run on the same rails with us, and he does not 
enter the same terminus. I am suspicious of his theory; for though he 
would deprecate as much as any of us the conversion of our Lord's-day 
into a Continental Sunday, I think that would be the result We 
might land again in a " Book of Sports" for the amusement of our 
people on the Sabbath afternoons when Divine service was over. 

I cannot, therefore, agree to Dr Macleod's amendment, or to the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded. I support the motion for the adoption of 
the Pastoral. 

I thank the Presbytery for their patient attention to my address; 
and if I have uttered an expression offensive to any one, I sincerely 
regret it. Zeal for what I believe to be the truth has urged me to 
speak warmly, but, I trust, not unkindly or uncourteously. 
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DR RUNCIMAN'S SPEECH. 

Moderator, — ^The subject now before this Presbytery is one of no 
ordinary importance. It is one of the most momentous which has 
been under discussion since I had the honour of a seat in this Court — 
a subject, therefore, which ought to be treated not with levity, but with 
'great seriousness. 

The question which has been raised is krge and broad. It is one 
which has often engaged the attention of divines : Can the moral law, 
as summarily comprehended in the ten commandments, be changed or 
abolished 1 Those of us who approve of the Pastoral proposed to 
be read to our congregations, hold that the moral law is of perpetual 
obligation ; that this law is like God himself unchangeable, and could 
neither be repealed nor relaxed without intimating that Jehovah had 
descended from His throne. 

In regard to the perpetual obligation of the moral law, I am willing 
to rest my belief of this truth on what we find in our Lord's Sermon on 
the Mount: — " Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall 
do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. For I say unto you. That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven." 

Sir, will any one, after reading these verses in connection with the 
whole sermon, affirm that our Lord's intention was to teach those whom 
He addressed that He had come to abrogate, or in any degree "modify, 
the moral law? The very reverse was obviously His intention. It was 
to tell the people of the spiritual nature and high demands of the 
moral law; to teach them that something more was required by it than 
mere external obedience; that it took cognizance, not only of the 
actions of the life, but of the thoughts, and motives, and purposes, and 
desires. 

It is true, indeed, there is no mention of the Fourth Commandment 
in our Lord's sermon. If it be inferred from this that the Fourth Com- 
mandment is not obligatory, it may with equal reason be inferred that 
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love to God is not required under the gospel dispensation, as that duty 
is not enjoined in the Sermon on the Mount. There was a good reason 
for our Lord not mentioning the Fourth Commandment. The Pharisees 
were remarkable for a punctilious observance of the Sabbath. Their 
whole religion consisted in a rigid keeping of this day; while during the 
other days of the week they were guilty of all manner of iniquity. Our 
Lord therefore inculcated the duties which they neglected, and de-, 
nounced the sins of which they were guilty. 

This circumstance tends to explain the whole of our Lord's teaching 
on the subject of the Sabbath. There were such mistaken views of its 
nature and design prevalent that he took every opportunity of showing 
that the Sabbath was a merciful, as well as wise institution — a day not 
to be dreaded, but desired — a day of holy rest from worldly business; 
but of active engagement in works of mercy. 

The views which we have stated of the observation of the moral law 
are those which have been held by the greatest and best men in the 
Church of Scotland. They are the views which were held by Boston, 
Willison, Haliburton, and in our own day by Dr Chalmers, Dr Andrew 
Thomson, Dr Gordon, and, perhaps, a greater than any of them— by my 
late venerable friend, Dr M*Cree. They are the views set forth in the 
standards of the Church of Scotland. 

But, Sir, a different view of the moral law has been promulgated by 
our friend Dr Macleod. He has told us that the ten commandments 
are all dead and buried in the grave of Christ — that they are not bind- 
ing on Christians — that the Fourth Commandment is not only not bind- 
ing, but, if I heard rightly, is a positive evil, and hindrance to morality. 
Dr Macleod supported his views in a very remarkable speech, and 
mentioned the names of many great men who at different times held 
these opinions. He himself is the first minister of the Church of Scot- 
land who has openly avowed these opinions in a Church Court. 

Sir, I was very much astonished, and also grieved, to hear the re- 
marks of our friend on the different commandments, and of their inap- 
plicability to Christians. 

The preface he ignored, because God had never brought him out of 
the land of Egypt. The third commandment could not now be broken, 
because we were privileged to address God as our Father. As for the 
fifth, the promise contained in it was, in Dr Macleod's opinion, entirely 
confined to the Jews. These were all new and strange things for me to 
hear, and to hear them spoken in such a manner, was very painful. 
There was another thing which greatly astonished me in the speech 
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of Dr Macleod. One would suppose from the way lie spoke that the 
people were in such terror of the Fourth Commandment that they 
dared not breathe the fresh air on Sabbath evening; that they were 
compelled to sit in their ill-ventilated houses, and not daring, from 
fear of this hated statute, to go to the door. There may have been a 
time when this was the case in Glasgow, and there may be some parts 
of the country where this is the case still; but if any one sees the 
Green on a Sabbath evening — or the Dennistoun suburb — or the West- 
End Park — he will see quite enough to satisfy him that the Fourth 
Commandment exercises no. such power over the people, and that this 
is only a dream of the imagination. 

So far as I have any opportunity of observing, the people don't 
require either the precept or the example of the clergy to induce them 
to take a walk on Sabbath evening if they are disposed to do so. That 
is quite as unnecessary as it would be to advise them to smoke tobacco 
or drink whisky. 

Sir, I was also a little surprised to hear the compliment paid to 
Glasgow on the subject of Sabbath observance. We all wish and pray 
that Glasgow may flourish. My belief is that it is much on a level 
with other great cities in regard to the way in which the Sabbath is 
kept; but so long sia there are nearly 2000 whisky shops open every 
Sabbath evening, I don't think it deserves very special praise on that . 
point 

Sir, it were easy to expatiate on this subject; but it is not needful, 
after the other learned and eloquent speeches which have been delivered. 

I should be sorry to say one word offensive to Dr Macleod, with 
whom I have had much pleasant and profitable intercourse during many 
years. But I do most deeply lament that he should have thought it 
needful to promulgate the views which he has done on the sacred subject 
of the Lord's-day. These views may give pleasure to some. They will 
give pain to many of the wisest and best of our people. I feel very 
confident that if evil come to the church or the country from this ill- 
judged speech, no one will lament this more than Dr Macleod. 

Whatever others may think or do, I love the old Scottish Sabbath. 
It is associated in my mind with very solemn and pleasing recollections. 
The holy lessons which I received'on this blessed day I fondly remem- 
ber. And my fervent praver is that the privileges which I enjoyed may 
be transmitted to the latest generation.* 

* This is verbatim the speech which I had prepared ; but in consequence of the 
uncalled for interruption which I received from Dr Ma(deod, there is a little dis- 
crepancy between this and the speech delivered. 
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REV. MR COCHRANFS SPEECH. 

Moderator, — This question lias now been so fully discussed that there 
is scarcely anything more can be said upon it. I cannot, however, 
satisfy my conscience by giving a silent vote upon a subject of so much 
importance. With many things said by Dr Macleod I cordially sympa- 
thise, but I entirely differ jQrom him on other points. 

With Dr Macleod, I think it dangerous to attempt to enforce anything 
approaching a superstitious observance of the Sabbath. When men are 
hemmed in by artificial barriers, they are apt to break over them, and 
if they do so with a sense of guilt, they harden the conscience and 
prepare the way for future transgression. But, Sir, I suspect that the 
tendency of a large portion of the community at the present day is not 
toward a too rigid observance of the Sabbath, but the very opposite. 
That tendency is to destroy all distinction between the Sabbath and the 
other days of the week; to introduce to this country a Continental 
Sabbath — a prospect which is much to be deplored. It is our duty, as 
a Church Court, to lift our voice against this, and to warn our people 
against it. 

Now, I think this could not be better done than in the Pastoral 
Address which has been prepared. It is the most dignified course 
which we as a Church Court can pursue. The Pastoral is all that 
could be desired; it most aflfectionately warns the people against 
Sabbath desecration, and distinctly recognises the Divine institution 
and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, Dr Macleod would only refer 
in the Pastoral to the duties to be performed and the privileges enjoyed 
on the Sabbath, ignoring the Divine institution and perpetual obli- 
gation. Now, with all deference to Dr Macleod, I think this is taking 
exceedingly low ground. Our Ptistoral is much more likely to carry 
weight with it if we recognise, as has been done, or proposed to be 
done, the Divine institution and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath. 

If we omit all mention of these, as Dr Macleod proposes, many would 
say that we had done so because we had no proper authority for insist- 
ing that the Sabbath is a Divine institution, still binding upon men. 
One man might say, "It is my duty and privilege" to walk in the parks 
on Sunday, instead of going to church; another would say, "It is my 
duty and privilege" to take a run on the railway; while another would 
say, " It is mj duty and privilege" to cast up my accounts and balance 
my books upon the Sabbath. But when wo distinctly refer to the 
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authority of God iu the matter, we take higher ground, and are more 
likely to persuade men to keep the Sabbath as it ought to be kept. Dr 
Macleod has^said that the Sabbath is a new institution-— that it has 
succeeded the Jewish Sabbath as the Lord's Supper succeeded the Pass- 
over, and baptism circumcision. I can find no Scripture authority for 
this. We have the abrogation of the Passover, and the institution of 
the sacrament of the Supper distinctly recorded in the twenty-second 
chapter of Luke. Christ says of the Passover, in the 16th verse, "I 
will not eat any more thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of Qod" 
— or the gospel kingdom. It was fulfilled when He immediately after 
instituted the sacrament of the Supper in its stead. It had given way 
to that more important institution, of which it was only the type. 

With regard to circumcision. We know that it was a seal of the 
covenant made with Abraham. It was the stamp of nationality, and 
peculiar to the Jews. And though it had the same spiritual meaning 
as baptism, baptism was an entirely new ordinance appointed by Christ. 
But we have not in the whole of the New Testament any new appoint- 
ment of a Sabbath. 

We have the recognition of a Sabbath already in existence, and its incor- 
poration with, and adaptation to, the Christian dispensation. We have the 
purposes which the Sabbath was intended to serve more fully expressed 
in the words, '' the Sabbath was made for man/' but we have no new 
institution. And evidently for this reason, that the Sabbath, as origi- 
nally given to man, still exists. The Sabbath was not given upon 
Mount Sinai, because the Fourth Commandment is introduced with 
these words, " Remember the Sabbath-day." It was not given in the 
wilderness, because it was there referred to as an institution well known 
to the people. We are obliged to go back to the creation, and we find 
it instituted in these words. Gen. u, 3, " God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it;" or, as the words may be literally rendered, " God 
caused man to bless and worship on the seventh day, and ordered 
him to sanctify it." This is the rendering of some of the best 
Hebrew scholars and grammarians, and was very properly dwelt 
upon by my friend Dr Jamiesou. The Sabbath was thus given 
to our first parents in their primitive innocence, while they formed 
the embryo population of the world from whom all nations were 
to spring. It could not, therefore, be intended any more for the Jews, 
than for the Gentiles. It was intended for all mankind in every age and 
clime. It continued to be more or less faithfully observed until it was invigo- 
rated with fresh authority upon Mount Sinai, when it was incorporated 
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with the moral law. There were peculiarities counected with its obser- 
vance under the Jewish dispensation, but these peculiarities originated 
in, and terminated with, that stem dispensation. They formed part of 
the judicial law of the Jews; but they formed no part of the original 
institution. No one would now ever think of enforcing the observance 
of the Sabbath by reviving the penalties with which the Jews enforced 
its observance. These penalties and peculiarities have perished with 
the dispensation that gave them birth, but the Sabbath still survives. 
The preface to the ten commandments was, we admit, peculiar to the 
Jews. It was a stimulus for them to observe the moral law, to be 
reminded of the miraculous interpositions of Ood on their behalf; but 
because the preface does not apply to us, we are surely not to infer that 
we are released from the obligation to observe the moral law. Dr 
Macleod makes a distinction between the Decalogue and the moral law. 
He tells us "that the Decalogue is dead and buried in the grave of 
Christ." We have no evidence of this. There is not a single passage 
in the New Testament which tells us that any one of these ten precepts 
is abrogated. There is nothing peculiar to the Jews in any one of them. 
We find traces of these precepts 2000 years before Moses was bom, or 
the Jewish Commonwealth was in existence. 

We find a trace of the tenth in the temptation — of the seventh in the 
institution of marriage — of the sixth in the history of Cain, and in the 
command to Noah, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed." If the Decalogue was buried, where are the witnesses? 
Not Jesus Christ — for He came not to destroy, but to fulfil the law; to 
magnify the law and make it honourable. Not the Apostle Paul, for he 
tells us that " All Scripture is given by inspiration, and is profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness." Christ 
came to explain the law in its true spirit and meaning — not to destroy 
it. It has been said that we do not keep the right day. I need not 
repeat the arguments which have already been given for the change of 
the day. The morality of the institution consists not in the observance 
of a particular day, but in devoting a seventh portion of our time to the 
service of God. The prophet Ezekiel (chap, xliii.) distinctly points to 
the eighth day as the day on which spiritual sacrifices were to be offered 
to God, and the eighth day in the order of creation corresponds to the 
first day of the week. But, Sir, the first day of the week has been 
observed as the Christian Sabbath from the day on which Christ rose 
from the grave till the present time, and God has in an especial manner 
blessed His people in the observance of that day. If, therefore, we are 
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wrong in keeping it^ the whole Christian world must have continued in 
error for upwards of 1830 years. 

For these reasons I support the motion of my friend Dr Jamieson, 
that the Pastoral, as it is, be printed and circulated. It is, in my 
opinion, a most admirable address. It distinctly recognises the Divine 
institution and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath. It does not usurp 
any dominion over the conscience. It exhorts men to observe the Sab- 
bath on Christian — not Jewish principles, and breathes a purely 
Christian spirit. 

Besides, it is in perfect accordance with the standards of our Church. 
If we considered that these standards were not founded upon, and 
agreeable to the Word of Qod, then it would be our duty to agitate for 
a revisal of them, but so long as they stand in their integrity, we should 
remember that we have subscribed them, and are bound to maintain 
and to defend them* 



DR PATON'S SPEECH. 

Until very recently I had designed not to mingle in this discussion, 
but, being one of the senior members of Presbytery, I feel that it would 
be unbecoming that I should remain silent on the occasion. In the 
public prints a high compliment is paid to this Presbytery for the 
learning and ability shown in the debate. Most of the members would 
have preferred had there been no discussion at all. I would have 
surrendered the compliment for the sake of being able to say that all 
the members of the Presbytery spoke in one united voice. But should 
there be a division, the responsibility will be with those who have 
brought forward the amendment The Pastoral Address is mild and 
considerate, resting the Divine obligation of the Sabbath on the 
passages in Genesis and Exodus, and those other parts of holy writ 
which have been adduced by its supporters, and also on the twenty- 
first chapter of the Confession of Faith, which, on this point, re-echoes 
the teaching of the inspired Word. Its defenders cannot abandon 
these grounds, because they believe them to be secure, and because 
they are the grounds on which all pastoral addresses have heretofore 
rested. I challenge those who are in favour of the amendment to 
bring forward any instance in the history of the Church of Scotland, 
since it was an Established Church, in which a pastoral address, 
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emanatmg from a Church Court, whether subordinate or supreme, was 
founded only on the notion that there was a Lord's-day established by the 
authority of the apostolic church. They had always rested on the great 
principle that the whole Decalogue came from the lips of the Almighty, 
Dr Madeod has tried to cut this ground from under them when they 
argued that the Fourth Commandment was an integral part of the moral 
law — uttered by the voice and written by the finger of Qod; for he has 
avowed his conviction that the whole Decalogue qita Decalogue, has 
been abrogated, and lies buried in the grave wherein our Lord lay. 
Some of us may think that this is the logical sequence of the line of 
argument pursued by Paley and others, when they hold the Fourth 
Commandment to be annulled, and yet the others surrounding it on 
either side to be remaining in their integrity. But by carrying out the 
reasoning to its consequences, he has only shown how perilous and un- 
founded it is. The moral law, in its essence, is binding on all men, 
and the law of the Sabbath is within it. Has the Fourth Command- 
ment been repealed? Where is the abrogating statute? When was it 
passed? What has been said of certain expressions in Paul's epistles 
has been fully answered. Far be it from us to charge the mover of the 
amendment with anything which lie repudiates. When we meet, 
as he expresses it, on the same line of rails, we can travel with him in 
concord. In all that he has said of the LordVday — wedded, as it now 
is, to the resurrection of our Lord — we can heartily concur, with this 
proviso, that we connect it with the commandment in the Decalogue 
which preceded it, and was designed to prepare the ancient church for 
it. The obligation of the Sabbath leans on two pillars as our bodies 
rest on two limbs. Will any man say that if one of our limbs be ampu- 
tated, we will stand firmer upon the other? Surrender the argument 
founded on the Fourth Commandment, and you will soon be asked, as 
Dr Macleod has already been^ to surrender that founded on apostolic 
usage. 

With regard to the early reformers, we frankly admit that some of 
them departed from the views for which we contend, seemingly to widen 
the distance between themselves and the Church of Borne, which had 
instituted many days to be sacredly observed, and acting on the maxim 
that the reverse of wrong is right. Bat, though we grieve for their 
error, we hold that it proves, to some extent, that whatever may have 
been the practice of Popery, it acknowledged in theory the perpetual 
obligation of the Fourth Commandment. Even at present, judging by 
the catechism in use in Ireland, this theory is still maintained. 
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And let the members of Presbytery note the fact that they who, in 
the Reformed Churches came after the first reformers, and had to con- 
stitute the Protestant Churches in our land, recognised the authority of 
the Sabbath law. Look at the communion service of the Church of 
England; — look at the language of most of those divines who have ex- 
pounded the 7th Article. That article is far less decisive than th« 
chapter in our Confession, yet what says Burnet in his exposition of the 
Fourth Commandment ? " Though it seems very clear that here a per- 
petual law was given the world for separating the seventh day, yet it 
was a mere circumstance, and does not at all belong to the standing use 
of the law in what end of the week this day was to be reckoned, whether 
the first or the last, so that even a less authority than the apostles, and 
a less occasion than the resurrection of Christ, might have served to 
have transferred the day." To the same purport the gentle and pious 
Leighton writes, "It was instituted in Paradise; nor was the day 
abolished as a typical ceremony, but that seventh only changed to a 
seventh still, and the very next to it." To quote only one other 
authority from the English Church — Archbishop Seeker, in his Lec- 
tures on the Moral Law, says — "It is much the most natural to 
apprehend, that this appointment took place from the time when it 
is mentioned." "And it is no wonder at all that in so short a 
history notice should not be taken of the actual observation of it 
before Moses, for notice is not taken of it in 500 years after Moses." 

As to our forefathers, and those in England who united with them 
in attachment to Presbyterian government, our Confession and Cate- 
chisme embody their views, not merely with great clearness, but with 
all the weight due to sentiments adopted by able and learned divines, 
after earnest study of the Holy Scriptures. On this matter all 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland are in perfect harmony. Allow 
me to appeal to one eminent name. Dr Chalmers has treated the 
subject in his own peculiar and powerful style, in a sermon preached 
in St John's Church. "The first recommendation of the Sabbath is 
the place which it occupies in the Decalogue." "We see it stand- 
ing within this record, of which all the other duties are of such 
general and such imperishable obligation. We meet with it in the 
enterior of that hallowed ground of which every other part is so 
sacred and so inviolable." 

Is it presumption to think that Burnet, and Leighton, and Seeker, 
and Chalmers, may outweigh Baxter and Dr George Cook? 

With regard to the Judaism which Dr Macleod deplores and dreads, 
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and which he has painted in such dark colonrs, it has seldom crossed 
mj path. Ministers and laymen with whom I have been meeting 
reverence the Sabbath as breathing the mild, loving spirit of the gospel 
—a boon of infinite value to every household — a Christian festival — a 
period of rest for wearied bodies and over-strained minds — a foretaste 
of jcommunion with Ood when our earthly pilgrimage is ended. 

Dr Macleod has admitted that he once held the same views as his 
brethren, and that he has been led to abandon them by a certain course 
of reading. There is, I trust, no lack of courtesy in expressing a hope 
that he may — by another course of reading of a di£ferent kind, and by 
more mature reflection — ^be drawn to return to his first convictions — the 
convictions of our fathers — the convictions which have been instrumental 
in giving to our native land that high place it occupies among intelli- 
gent and moral nations. While I deeply regret that he has brought 
forward the views he did, and while I fear that their avowal may injure 
some, I have perfect confidence in the intelligence and piety of the 
Scottish people, and feel assured that, as they owe much to the Sabbath^ 
they will hand it down as one of the most precious legacies which they 
can bequeath to their children. 



The Kev. Mr Simpson (Bridgeton), in the course of a short address, 
strongly urged the duty of Christian people to reduce Sunday labour to 
a minimum. Arrangements, he said, might be made on the week days 
so as to lessen the work of Sabbath, which was too often called, when it 
did not deserve to be, a work of necessity. This, he thought, might 
have place in their Pastoral Address; it might respectfully appeal in 
strong, earnest words, to the employers of labour. From his position he 
knew something of the working classes, and they, above all, claimed at 
the hands of that Presbytery that it should preserve for them the 
Christian Sabbath as a day for their bodies as well as for their souls. 



Rev. Mr Pabr of Cumbernauld said — It was his firm conviction that 
there never was a period in the history of the Church of Scotland when 
there was a question of so much importance discussed in any of their 
Courts as at the present moment. Dr Macleod, in his speech, had said 
he defied any mortal man to bring forward anything new on the ques- 
tion. When he gave utterance to that statemant he had excluded 
himself, or at least vastly underrated his own abilities; for he did come 
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into a Presbytery of the Church of Scotland, and did then and there 
broach and maintain doctrines which he (Mr Park) held to be contra- 
dictory to the standards which he had solemnly signed. This was the 
point he wished to bring home to their reverend brother. They all 
esteemed and loved him, and because they esteemed and loved him, 
therefore they would speak faithfully to him. Dr Macleod had charged 
them before Grod Almighty to tell the trutL Now, he said his impres- 
sion of the reverend doctor's speech was, that although it was declared 
to be a great one, it was great^only in its length — although it was a 
wonderful one, it was wonderful only in the new and strange views 
which it broached. He felt so strongly on the subject, that he could 
not allow the discussion to pass without pressing home to Dr Macleod 
this one question — Did he mean that the moral law was contained in 
the ten commandments? That was the point he wished to have put, 
so that common people in the country would understand it. For the 
people had been awakened by this thunderbolt that had burst in the 
midst of them, and it was most important for the Presbytery, and the 
church at large, who had hitherto made the Fourth Commandment 
the foundation on which they rested the claims of the Sabbath, to 
know whether Dr Macleod meant that the Fourth Commandment, as 
a part of the moral law, had no connection with the sanctification 
of the Lord's-day. He wished to know where the doctor discovered 
that it was buried in the grave of our Lord. He had been at the 
sepulchre; had he made that newdiscovery there ? He had been to the 
sepulchre and had told them all about it; but this seemed to be a secret, 
and he had kept it to himself Dr Macleod had charged ministers who 
taught the Fourth Commandment in its integrity with inconsistency, 
and said he wished to relieve them from that. Well, in order to show 
his kind and brotherly help in this respect, he gave an illustration of 
their many inconsistencies in teaching the Fourth Commandment as the 
foundation of Sabbath observance. He would not follow the reverend 
gentleman into the illustrations he gave. He held that these illustra- 
tions, with reference to the cutting of hair and the cutting of ham bones, 
were trifling with the subject. Were these, he asked, worthy of such a 
man as Dr Macleod 1 Were they worthy of the subject ] Were they 
respectful to that Presbytery 1 And then, how did he undertake to free 
them from these inconsistencies 1 It was by saying at once that the 
Fourth Commandment had nothing to do with the keeping of the Sab- 
bath; it was by declaring that that Commandment was a dead letter, as 
{ar as the keeping of the Sabbath was concerned, and that if it did any* 
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thing it taught the people hypocrisy. That was the charge he made, 
and how was he to relieve them of it 1 He relieved them by simply 
saying — " It is not binding upon you; you come short of the standard; 
you are all inconsistent; push aside the standard, and then you do right; 
but I have another standard for you — a far better one — and this standard 
is the Gospel" Now, he (Mr Park) hoped and trusted that every 
member of that Presbytery had as clear views of their Lord 
and Saviour as the reverend doctor; but they would not invest Him 
with any other glory then He assumed to himself. And what did they 
hear from the Saviour's lips? Did they hear one word indicative of 
His abrogating one word of the ten commandments? Did they not, on 
the other hand, in every instance, hear Him teaching these? Christ 
never Abrogated a syllable of the ten commandments, or the Decalogue 
qua Decalogue, Therefore he could not understand how their good 
and excellent and learned friend had fallen into this error. Then he 
wished to ask on what principle of reason could Dr Macleod believe 
that the commandments, or the moral law, commenced with the giving 
of these visibly on Mount Sinai, or, in other words, how did he ignore 
the idea of the primitive institution of the Sabbath? The reverend 
doctor said, " Look at the difficulties; you must first imagine this and 
then the other. I hold the Sabbath was never given to Adam; I hold 
it was given for the first time to Moses." Would Dr Macleod tell that 
Presbytery and tell the world how he knew that? On what authority 
did he know that the ten commandments were given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai? On the authority of Moses? But was not Moses the historian 
of the whole creation, and did he not tell them, in the second chapter of 
Genesis, that God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it? If Dr 
Macleod still held that there was no primitive Sabbath in Eden, all he 
would say was this, and he said it solemnly — ^it would awaken great 
doubts in his mind in regard to some other views of doctrine. He, 
most decidedly, could not understand it He could understand those 
views of the writings of Moses coming from the notorious sceptic 
Bi^nan, but he could not understand them coming from the cele- 
brated ecclesiastic Dr Macleod. Therefore, he was the more anxious 
that there should be a clear and distinct explanation on the subject. 
He deeply regretted — because he esteemed, and honoured, and loved the 
man — ^that, for the doctor's sake, for their sake, for the world's and 
the church's sake, that unfortunate speech was made. But he had one 
hope. Dr Macleod had declared in his speech that while he had been 
preaching these views to his people, he had been ready in six days or 
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six weeks to retract them^ and to go up to the same place and say lie 
was wrong. There was the back door; the back door was open, and he 
hoped and trusted in Qod the reverend doctor would avail himself of 
that back door, and come and tell them so. 



Rev. Mr Stewaet, St Mark's, with reference to Dr Macleod's state- 
ment respecting the Decalogue, said — He had no better means of know- 
ing the mind of the reverend doctor than any other member of that 
Court. His knowledge was gathered from the newspapers. But what 
he understood Dr Macleod to mean was this. They had in the ten 
commandments of the Decalogue an expression of the moral law of God, 
which was just as unchangeable as God himself, and they had another 
expression of that moral law in the gospel. They had there, as he under- 
stood Dr Macleod to say, a fuller and clearer exposition of that moral 
law; and the doctor said that the Decalogue, as a Decalogue, so far as 
its Jewish forms of expression and thought were concerned — in that^ 
sense it was abolished, but that the great groundwork or under-current 
of that Decalogue was the same now as before that Decalogue was given, 
and would continue to the end of time to be the same. Whether that 
was Dr Macleod's meaning or not, that was the sense in which he under- 
stood it, and he thought there was nothing objectionable in that. Dr - 
Faton had challenged Dr Macleod to produce any statute for the repeal 
or abrogation of the Fourth Commandment. It was quite legitimate 
for Dr Faton, or any other, to ask that question, and it was just as 
legitimate for him (Mr Stewart), or any other, to ask that they should 
produce a statute wherein it was stated that the Sabbath-day was changed 
from the seventh day to the first. He required a statute for the one 
just as for the other, and he had never yet heard that question 
answered. 
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DR JAMIESON'S REPLY. 

Moderator, — In availiDg myself of my privilege to reply, I will detain 
yon only for a short time. We are all exhausted, both in body and 
mind, by the protracted discussion in which we have been engaged. 
Besides, the subject of discussion has been viewed in so many of its 
characteristic features — turned over on all sides — and examined in so 
many different points, that little remains for me to say that would be 
either seasonable on the present occasion, or additional to the arguments 
which have been so powerfully and eloquently urged by my brethren on 
this side. Nevertheless, I have a few remarks to make, and I begin 
with an explanation personal to myself. It relates to the expression 
used by me at the commencement of my introductory speech, when I 
spoke of being dragged into a Fresbyterial discussion on the subject of 
the Sabbath. Dr Macleod, who considered it as applied to him, com- 
plained of it as groundless or offensive; and he entered into a lengthened 
statement with a view to show that, from the tenor of his pulpit teach- 
ing for some time on the Sabbath, he could not, with any consistency, 
read the Pastoral Address without having a previous opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments before the Presbytery. The statement which 
he gave of his position and circumstances with his people in consequence 
of this teaching (of which I was totally unaware), furnished a most satis- 
factory reason for his conduct in pressing this matter upon us; and hav- 
ing heard it, I frankly, fully, and unhesitatingly withdraw what seemed 
to Dr Macleod an obnoxious expression, so for as it had any reference 
to him. But when I used that expression I was partly describing my 
OAvn feelings at the prospect of entering on the public discussion of such 
a subject as the present; for I was oppressed with a painful apprehen- 
sion lest the appearance of discordant opinions amongst us on the char- 
acter and duty of Sabbath observance should produce injurious effects 
on the minds of our people; and I can assure you that nothing but an 
overwhelming sense of the gravity of the occasion could have overcome 
my reluctance to take so prominent a place in this debate as I was 
brought by unexpected circumstances to do. 

And now, in proceeding to make a few remarks, I say, in all sincerity, 
that it gives me very great pain to stand up in public, on so momentous 
a question, in opposition to a friend whom I greatly admire — ^whose 
genial disposition in private wins all hearts, and for whose eminent 
talents, and most valuable services in the Church as well as in society^ 
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I entertain the greatest respect and gratitude. But I do not at all sym- 
pathise with the opinions he has given forth on the Sabbath. I think 
he has undertaken a tremendous responsibility in attempting to revolu- 
tionise the state of public opinion in Scotland on that subject; and 
believing, as I do, that the views he has expressed are in unison neither 
with Scripture truth nor with the standards of the Church as exponents 
of that truth, I cannot possibly acquiesce in his proposal for a revision 
of the Pastoral. 

Dr Macleod says that, though setting out from different premises, we 
come to the same conclusion at last If this be the case, why has he 
thought it necessary to depart from the old traditionary view of the 
Sabbath, given in the Confession of Faith? Why does he urge us so 
strenuously to accept of his new Sabbath creed I — the establishment of 
which requires the complete demolition of some of the most important 
portions of revealed truth? All this implies a consciousness that either 
one or the other view must be abandoned; and the difficulty he feels in 
holding by the old and received opinion, does really arise out of a very 
wide and important difference of views as to the doctrinal basis on 
which the Pastoral Address is founded. The fact is, that all the truth 
which Dr Macleod has said respecting the Lord's-day is already em- 
bodied in that document. He tells us that when he came into the 
world, he found a day devoted to rest and public worship— a day, the 
observance of which is traceable with unbroken continuance for 1800 
years, and which was sanctioned by the example of the apostles, who 
received it from our Lord Jesus Christ. So far all is well But I 
think that Dr Macleod, in thanking Grod for this day as admirably 
adapted to his spiritual improvement as a Christian, and his physical 
wants as a man, is inconsistent with himself and his principles; for if 
it be adapted for reminding man of his relations and duties to Grod, as 
well as fit for his spiritual and physical nature — then it must possess a 
moral character, and, consequently, must be co-eval with man's creation. 
Now, this is just the view of the institution that we take. I endea- 
voured to show that it was a primeval institution; that the blessing and 
sanctifying the seventh day contained an order from God to Adam and 
his posterity to observe a weekly Sabbath, or one day in seven, after an 
holy manner; that it was observed by the patriarchs and the children of 
Israel before the delivery of the law on Sinai; and that this observance 
could be owing only to the first institution, which remained in force till 
the commencement of the Mosaic dispensation. Dr Macleod has said that 
it cannot be proved that the patriarchs observed a Sabbath, and that. 
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consequently, there is no evidence that the religious obsenrance of a day 
of rest had been enjoined on Adam. Now, to this I reply, that even 
assuming it to be true that the Sabbath was not regarded during the 
patriarchal age, that defect in their practice does not afford any proof 
against Gk>d's having ordained the original law of a Sabbath. The 
patriarchs practised polygamy, thus departing from the Divine law of 
marriage, which was established at the creation; and, in like manner, 
they may have neglected the Sabbath, in violation of the law which 
Qod enacted when He blessed and sanctified the seventh day. But I 
showed, at great length, that there is every reason to believe, from the 
computations of time by weeks, and many other hints in the Book of 
Genesis, which are highly suggestive and pregnant with meaning, that 
the Sabbath was both known and observed during the times of the 
patriarchs. 

All experience has shown us that religion cannot be preserved either 
in the hearts of individuals or of communities without the hallowing 
influence of a Sabbath; and as men in patriarchal times were creatures 
of like nature, passions, and infirmities with ourselves, it might be 
presumed, independently of any arguments and incidents that go to 
establish the fact, that a Sabbath was as necessary and useful in the 
early ages of the world as now. Who can doubt that the fedth and 
piety which glowed in the breasts and sanctified the characters of an 
Abel, an Enoch, and a Noah were sustained in vital activity by the 
periodic recurrence of a day of holy rest, and that such a stated season 
was the more indispensable for keeping alive in their minds a sense of 
their relations to Qod, as well as a realising sense of their future destiny, 
since their protracted longevity had so great a tendency to make them 
indifferent to such thoughts? Who can doubt that an Abraham and 
his patriarchial descendants needed the benefit of a Sabbath service, to 
invigorate their faith, while living in the midst of an idolatrous popula- 
tion, as much as the Jewish people when surrounded by heathen nations 1 
But that the institution of the primeval Sabbath was known and ob- 
served during the whole of the patriarchal period down to the delivery 
of the law on Sinai, I showed, from the Divine expostulation 
with the Hebrews in the wilderness of sin, "How long refuse ye to 
keep my commandments and my laws?" evidently the original law of 
the Sabbath. In regard to the Fourth Commandment, the word 
"Remember," with which the Fourth Commandment begms, does not 
signify merely, as Dr Macleod asserts, "mind;" "give a careful at- 
tention/* Such might be admitted to be the meaning of the term had 
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the purport?%f the precept been — "Kemember to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day." But the clause literally rendered is — " Remember the Sabbath- 
day, to keep it holy;" and directly leads the mind of the reader, by 
this peculiar structure, back to the primeval institution which was now 
formally incorporated amongst the national laws of the Hebrews. Dr 
Madeod, indeed, has said that some of the most eminent commentators 
have taken a different view, and deny the existence of a primeval 
Sabbath. I admit that some have done so; but they are neither the 
best nor the greatest. The best and the greatest agree in believing that 
the Sabbath was instituted at the creation; and did time allow, I could 
enumerate a host of names, from Theodoret and Chrysostom, down to 
Stier and Delitzsch in the present day. Dr Macleod thought that I 
had some doubts upon the subject. I quoted some passages from 
various writers, who held that the Sabbath was held on the first day 
of the week until the Exodus. On that point I expressed doubts; but 
I have no doubt whatever as to the institution of a primeval Sabbath, 
known and observed by the patriarchs. 

In regard to the Fourth Commandment, Dr Macleod maintains that 
it has passed away with the preparatory dispensation to which it be- 
longed. Sir, having shown that the Sabbath was instituted at the crea- 
tion, I need not say that we do not regard it in this light. It was given 
as a part of the national law to the Jews as a people, but it was given 
to them, at the same time, as a branch of the great human family — it 
was the temporaiy and local form of a law designed for all mankind. 
It was typical, but not like the other types — as circumcision, which gave 
way to baptism, and the passover to the Lord's Supper — the Sabbath 
typified itself alone. That there were some special enactments connected 
with the observance of the Sabbath amongst the Jews is undeniable; 
but these did not, and could not, affect the institiition as a sacred 
season. Marriage is an ordinance of God, co-eval with the sanctification 
of the seventh day. But although some peculiarities were ingrafted in 
Jewish practice with the original law of marriage — viz., taking a brother's 
widow to wife, such peculiarities did not in the least degree infringe on 
the character and permanent obligation of the ordinance as instituted in 
the garden of Eden. As little could any Jewish peculiarities affect the 
analogous case of the Sabbath. 

But my friend Dr Macleod has gone further,, and says, that the Deca- 
logue, which he calls the Hebrew form of the law, has been abrogated 
along with the whole of the ancient dispensation, being in fact "dead 
and buried in the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ," I think that this ia 
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an entirely mistaken view of the Decalogue, for that it wa* designed to 
be of universal extent, as well as of perpetual obligation, is evident from 
its being delivered in the most public manner from the summit of Sinai 
— ^by the voice of God himself — and not like the rest of the ancient law, 
by the instrumentality of Moses — that it was written by the Divine hand 
on tables of stone, and deposited in the ark of the testimony. Moreover, 
the language in which the Jewish law is spoken of in various parts of 
Scripture represents its claims as superior to the other parts of it. Thus 
Jeremiah says, ''I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in 
the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices; but this thing I commanded them, saying. 
Obey my voice." Hosea says — " I desired mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God, more than burnt-offerings." And our Lord 
speaks in a similar strain — "Woo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites; for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and feith." 
Peter says, in reference to the ceremonial part, " Why tempt ye God, to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear?" While Paul, referring to the Decalogue, 
declares — " The law is holy, and the commandment is holy, just, and 
good. We know that the law is spiritual." In fact, the very nature of 
these commandments distinguishes them from the rest of the Mosaic 
law: for, while it was adapted only to a peculiar people, and could be 
observed only in their own land, the former were adapted and are neces- 
sary to all mankind. Incorporated with the national code of the Jews, 
it is called " the book of the covenant," because it formed the founda- 
tion of the Theocracy. But it contains the laws of God and nature, — an 
epitome of the duties which man owes to his Creator and his fellow-men; 
and as this is undeniably the character of nine of its commandments; 
there is no reason to make an exception of the remaining tenth. The 
judicial, ceremonial, and political part of the dispensation might be, and 
has been, abrogated. But the Decalogue cannot be annulled. It is un- 
changeable as the Being who promulgated it. Accordingly our Lord, 
during His personal ministry, acted as a religious Reformer — not over- 
turning or destroying that law, but purifying it from the superstitious 
traditions by which the Jews in later times had " rendered the com- 
mandments of none effect;" and, as has been well remarked, " if there 
was any precept more particularly vindicated by Him, and honoured 
more than another, it was requiring the Sabbath-day to be kept holy. 
It is not the practice of a wise man to repair a house which he is about 
to pull down," 
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Bat, Sir, if the law was dead and buried in the grave of our Lord 
Jeaus Christ, I assert that it rose again with Him on the third day; for 
we find it alive, vigorous, and powerfully operating on the consciences 
of men, convincing them of sin. Thus Paul says, that it was only when 
he came to understand fully the spiritual nature of the law, the stern- 
ness and universality of its requirements, that he became convinced of 
sin, and, as it were, slain by its killing power. The same view of 
the law is given elsewhere, as where it is styled a schoolmaster to 
'' bring men" to Christ. And our Lord himself speaking of the gospel 
age, says, " Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil Whosoever, therefore, 
shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven," ic, the Christian Church, Further, if the Decalogue, in its 
form, as given at Sinai, is abrogated with the whole of the Mosaic 
economy, then the Old Testament is nothing but an old historical re- 
cord, of no authority to us as a rule of life. Then no minister can 
or ought to take a text from it; no Christian can or ought to sing the 
Psalms of David. The Church of England — ^in which the law is read 
every Sabbath, and the commandments are printed in wooden boards 
on the walls — may take down these boards and bum them for firewood. 
And the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland can no longer teach a large 
portion of the Shorter Catechism to the young and rising generation. 
These, Sir, may be repudiated, but they appear to me the plain, logical, 
undeniable sequence of this doctrine of Dr Macleod's — the direct con- 
clusion from the premises he has laid down.* 

And now. Sir, as to the change of the day from the seventh to the 
first or eighth day, which formed the commencement of a new series. "A 
re-enactment in the New Testament,*' it has been properly observed, 
''would be a denial, by implication, of its previous institution and 
authority. Nothing is re-enacted in the gospel." But we have the fact, 
attested by the conduct of the apostles, that there was a change—a 
change, be it remarked, in which was preserved the same weekly inter- 
val of time as from the beginning, and of which various significant inti- 



* Dr Macleod says that he derived his view of the Decalogae from Richard Baxter. 
Baxter's System of Theology was a strange compound — an incongruous medley of 
the Calvinistic and Arminian theories. He is held in deserved estimation as a 
practical writer; but few, we presume, would think of appealing to him as an autho- 
rity in matters of doctrine. 
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mations were given in the preparatory dispensations. The eighth day 
is distinguished in the Old Testament by a number of ritual observances, 
which typified, in the most explicit manner, the refit into which Jesus 
entered on the completion of His work. Circumcision, '^ a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith," was performed on the eighth day; on the 
eighth day the^ first-bom of cattle was offered to the Lord, and accepted 
as fit for sacrifice; on the eighth day the consecration of the Aaronic 
priesthood was completed — lepers were declared cleansed — the atone- 
ment for the defiled Nazarite was finished — ^the dedication of the temple, 
with the reception of the ark into it, was accomplished (that illustrious 
type of the body of Christ) — on the eighth day the sheaf of the first- 
fruits was to be accepted. The eighth day, being in so great a variety 
of ways distinguished in the ancient typical economy, must have pointed 
to some special object; and that object is clearly seen in the New Tes- 
tament, where '' the Lord of the Sabbath," changing the season, without 
altering the design or the interval of observance, appropriated to Himself 
the first day, called in Scripture the Lord's-day, and by the primitive 
Christians, as well as in the writings of the Fathers, commonly called 
the eighth day. 

Dr Macleod says there is no evidence of such a change. But we have 
the fact, attested by the conduct of the apostles, that there was a change; 
and it seems to be a sound, unchallengable principle, when an old dis- 
pensation merges into a new one, to regard the former laws and ordinances 
as still in force unless there be an express repeal. This is urged at great 
length by the late Dr Wardlaw on the Sabbath, and the same excellent 
writer applies this principle in his treatise on infant baptism, where he 
shows, in the most unanswerable manner, that the apostles and early 
Christians acted in the belief that the same relation that subsisted 
between parents and their children, in regard to the external privileges 
of the church, under the old economy, was continued under the new, 
since there is no repeal. I place, then, our friends on the other side on 
the horns of this dilemma: either they must accept our views of the 
Sabbath as the Scripture truth, or they must^ in consistency, cease to 
baptize children. 

With regard to the name now given to the Lord's-day, Dr Macleod 
says that it was not till after some centuries that the name '^ Christian 
Sabbath " came into use. I believe that is the case, and it is easily 
accounted for. The Fathers, or early Christian writers, in their con- 
troversies with the heathen, accommodated themselves to their usage by 
styling it *^ Sunday;" and in their discussions with the Jews they were 
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accustomed to denounce Sabbatizing — ^meaning the Pharisaic formalism 
and superstition with which the later Jews degraded the day. Such 
offensive associations being connected with the observance of the sacred day 
prevented the disciples of Christ for a long time from using the term, and 
it was not until the legal establishment of Christianity had secured the 
enjoyment of the entire day for rest as well as Divine worship, that the 
name of Christian Sabbath came into popularity. I do not attach any 
importance to this circumstanca In our own country we popularly talk 
of the saerammi, although that is not a scriptural term; and, in the 
same gradual manner, the name of Christian Sabbath superseded, in 
popular usage, that of the first day of the week, or the Lord's-day. 

Sir, without detaining the Presbytery any longer, I conclude with 
repeating my deep regret that there has been any occasion for this dis- 
cussion. I fear, coupling it with what took place at the last General 
Assembly, that it is symptomatic of an undercurrent of new opinions; 
and that the wave is beginning to roll over us, which has already pro< 
duced so disastrous effects in the Church of England — ^that of an uneasy 
feeling of being fettered by the standards of the church, and a tendency 
to depreciate the authoritative character of the Old Testament as an 
integral part of the Divine word. 



THE FREE PRESBYTERY OF GLASGOW. 



WORKING MEN'S MEMORIAL. 

On the 4tli of January, 1865, at the usual meeting of the Free Prea- 
bytery of Glasgow, Professor Gibson said that he had been requested by 
the Chairman of the Sabbath Protection Association to present a memo* 
rial, being a memorial from the committee of the Glasgow Working 
Men's Sabbath Protection Association, 6n the subject of Sabbath dese- 
cration. He then read the following memorial: — 

" Unto the Free Presbytery of Glasgow, the Memorial of the Committee 
of the Glasgow Working Men's Sabbath Protection Association, 

" Respectfully showeth, 

" That recent measures adopted by the directors of the North 
British Railway Company have created much dissatisfaction and alarm 
to the Mends of Sabbath sanctification in many parts of the country; 
besides trains running on the Lord's-day between Edinburgh and Perth 
for the convieyance of passengers, trains for the conveyance of goods are 
also run every Sabbath on a portion of the line. 

" That your memorialists are informed that a more extensive system 
of Sabbath traffic on said line is contemplated by the regular conveyance 
of goods from all parts of the country, with a view to extend the same 
even to Glasgow, whereby, should such be permitted, the comparative 
Sabbath quiet we now enjoy would be seriously interfered with. 

" That your memorialists holding, as they do, the Divine authority 
and binding obligation of the Sabbath law, as contained in the fourth 
commandment of the Decalogue, would respectfully and earnestly invite 
your rev. court to join them and others in protesting against such en- 
croachments on the Sabbath rest and sanctity, and in memorialising the 
directors of the North British Railway on the subject. 

" Signed in name and by authority of the committee of The Glasgow 
Working Men's Sabbath Protection Association. 

(Signed) " Robbbt Mackintosh, Preses. 

" Glasgow, 3d January, 1865." 

u 
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FREE CHURCH MEMORIAL. 

At a meeting of the Free Presbytery of Glasgow, Professor Gibson, 
convener of Sabbath Observance Committee, submitted the following 
memorial: — 
"Unto the Honourable the Directors of the North British Railway, the 

Memorial of the Free Church Presbytery of Glasgow, 
** Respectfully showeth, 

" That your memorialists believe that the Sabbath has existed 
as a distinct institution from the creation of man, and that it is embodied 
in the Fourth Commandment of the moral law contained in the Deca- 
logue, and is of perpetual moral obligation ; the tenor of which com- 
mandment follows: — * Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates; for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lobd blessed the Sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it.' 

"Your memorialists believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
moral lawgiver from the beginning, has, by his own words and example, 
when He tabernacled on earth, confirmed it, and at various times in the 
history of His people sanctioned and enforced it, both by his judgments 
executed upon them for despising it, and by His blessings and fskvoar 
conferred upon them, both as communities and individuals, when they 
reverenced and obeyed it. 

" They believe that this law perpetually enjoins and secures a seventh 
day to the service of God upon all, and for all, men to whom it comes ; 
any opinions of men, really or apparently, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

"It is, moreover, both the letter and the spirit of the law of Scotland. 

"Your memorialists further respectfully submit that there is nothing 
in the nature of railway traffic, whether for passengers or goods, neces- 
sarily requiring the violation of the rest enjoined in the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the moral law; but that there is much in the facilities and 
speed of communication afforded by railways to diminish and remove 
the temptation to violate it. 

"Though your memorialists rest their plea simply on the authority 
of God speaking in His own word and law, they farther suggest that 
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there are high reasons of expediency and humanity, both in relation to 
the servants of the railway company, and to the safety of the public, so 
largely depending on the bodily health and strength, as well as morality 
of railway servants, why the religious rest of the Sabbath should not be 
systematically impaired and abridged. 

*'Your memorialists, however, as by their office guardians in their 
sphere of religion ^nd morality, and in common with all their fellow- 
men interested in the socal well-being of the nation, and of the people 
among whom they dwell, feel reluctantly bound in duty to express to 
your honourable board the deep regret which they have experienced in 
finding that numerous passenger, as well as goods trains, both leave and 
arrive in Edinburgh by your line of railway on the Lord's-day. They 
are unable to understand how any necessity lies upon the North British 
Bailway Company to pursue their traffic on the Lord*s-day, as they have 
long known that no trains of any kind run on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line of railway on the Sabbath. And the memorialists, having 
a special interest in this state of things, venture to express the earnest 
hope that if the amalgamation, which is understood to be contemplated 
between that railway and yours, be carried into effect, nothing will be 
done under that amalgamation to alter or disturb this present satisfactory 
state of things. 

" Further, — Your memorialists cannot refrain from expressing their 
surprise and regret that the North British, or any other railway com- 
pany, should think it lawful to exercise a liberty not allowed to any 
other class or condition of her Majesty's subjects in Scotland, of prose- 
cuting systematic traffic and ordinary business and employment on the 
Lord's-day — ^a liberty which, if yielded to them, must be yielded to all 
others, and must end in the total desecration of the Lord's-day. 

**ror these, and other important reasons which might be adduced, 
your memorialists respectfully submit that it is your duty to take the 
premises into your serious consideration, and to discontinue all Sabbath 
traffic, and especially the running of goods trains on the Lord's-day." 

Professor Qibson then said — Moderator, that is the memorial of the 
Committee, and it is now my duty to endeavour to justify that memorial 
before it is proposed that this Presbytery should transmit it. 

There are 'two objects we may have in view in entering on a discussion 
of the merits of the memorial One is, to do what we can to hearten 
and encourage the friends of the Sabbath; another, if possible, to reach 
the consciences of its violators themselves. And, Moderator, after all 
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meeting of Presbytery, it will be necessary that the state of the question, 
if nothing more, be put before the Presbytery. 

It will be recollected in what circumstances I laid before the Presby- 
tery a memorial from the committee of the Glasgow Working Men*s 
Babbath Protection Association. This memorial referred to the £Eu;t that 
the North British Railway Company ran on their line goods trains on 
the Sabbath. I assumed that everybody knew that such had been run, 
and were still running. Public meetings had been held in Edinburgh 
and other places — ^memorials to the number of 210 had been prepared 
from all classes and denominations of Christians — deprecating the running 
of these trains. On the evening of Monday, the 2d of January, at a 
public meeting in the City Hall of Perth, presided over by one of the 
city magistrates, Mr Wilson, of Dundee, moved the following resolution, 
the third in the series: — '^ That this meeting consider the ccmduct of 
the North British Railway Company, in running trains for ordinary 
traffic on the Sabbath, to be a gross violation of the Divine law; and as 
such traffic more immediately ajOEects the interests of a number of the 
working-class, this meeting resolve to stand by them in strenuous endea- 
vours to secure to them the enjoyment of their Sabbath privileges, and, 
in particular, exemption from all secular labour on that day." Mr 
Nixon, of Montrose, moved the fourth resolution, viz. : — " That as the 
native tendency of Sabbath railway traffic is to pave the way to the 
universal pursuit of worldly business on the Lord's-day, this meeting 
judges that there is a very urgent call for the most strenuous efforts to 
have an arrest put on this kind of work on the holy Sabbath." These 
gentlemen supported these resolutions in speeches becoming their well- 
known talent and position, and unsparingly condemned the Sabbath 
desecration of the North British Railway. Mr Nixon, in urging the 
friends of the Sabbath to their duty, pointed to the several parties from 
whom no help could be expected. Among these he mentioned the 
secular press. I did the same; but not without making exceptions, as 
I was bound to do. Feeling that these f&cta were patent to all, it never 
entered into my head that there was the slightest necessity for officially 
ascertaining the f&ct of this Sabbath traffic. Dr Henderson stated the 
fact to the Presbytery on his personal knowledge, though the newspapers 
omitted to report his statement. The &ct was sufficient to war- 
rant me in anything I did or proposed to this Presbytery to do. I 
thought that the time, when so many others were moving, was suitable 
and urgent. I did not propose the adoption of the " Memorial** nm- 
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pliciter, though every one of its statements was literally true, and its 
authors deserving our hearty and immediate aid; but I only requested 
leave " to bring the subject shortly before the Court." I concluded by 
saying, that " I trusted the Presbytery would agree to the memorial" — 
of course, to its prayer — " and, in some form or other, send a memorial 
to the directors of the railway spoken of, deprecating the running of 
trains on the Sabbath day." Those are my words, reported in the Daily 
Mail itself I did not propose to memorialise the directors of the North 
British Railway in the very terms of the memorial presented to the 
Presbytery. That is clear, though parties in this Court by implication 
seemed to think I did; and really, with all deference to the high 
authorities who contrasted the prudence and caution of Dr Buchanan 
with the rashness and foolishness of Dr Gibson, I do not think 
that there was any great imprudence or rashness in proposing, "in 
some form or other," as I expressed it, to memorialise the directors 
against traffic which all the world knew, not only by the statements 
of parties who saw it with their own eyes — one of these being Dr Hen- 
derson — ^but when 210 memorials were prepared and presented on the 
same, or at least next day, deprecating it, and resolutions being passed, 
such as I have referred to, by the citizens of Perth two days before our 
discussion, condemnatory of the traffic, my feeling rather was, that being 
ignorant of such a fact, and delaying a month to inquire into its truth, 
was rather fitted to expose us to ridicule; and when I have read in the 
newspapers the vigorous and indignant denunciations of magistrates, 
provosts, sheriffe, and members of Chambers of Commerce, farmers, as 
well as ministers of Christ, of a fact so patent as the running of goods 
trains on the North British Railway, and deliberately vindicated by their 
Chairman, I do not feel that we, as a Presbytery, have much to boast 
of in our caution and prudenca One thing is certain, had I not 
moved in the matter at last meeting, no one member gave the slightest 
indication of any intention of doing it 

The Sabbath Alliance — of whose committee Dr Buchanan is a member 
— state in their report that on the 28th of September they communi- 
cated with Mr Hodgson, remonstrating against it. (I don't insinuate 
that Dr Buchanan knew that; nothing of the kind — ^but no matter.) 
They give his reply, dated the 30th of September. A meeting was 
publicly held in Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh, on 29th November last^ 
of which the report says: — 

" The meeting, which was numerously and influentially attended, was 
presided over by Sir James Gardiner Bftird, Bart^ and addressed by 
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ministers and laymen of varioas denominations from different places 
along the lines of the Company. Several resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and a numerous committee was appointed by the meeting for 
the purpose of giving effect to them. 

*' The following statements, illustrative of the extent of the evil against 
which it was called, were made at the meeting. At Millerhill Station, 
no fewer than ten trains pass every Sabbath-day — eight for the convey- 
ance of passengers, and two for the conveyance of goods. More goods 
trains than one have been running from Burntisland northward during 
the summer, and one still runs. Of trains for the conveyance of coal 
and goods, there have appeared to be — ^from Carlisle to Edinburgh two, 
from Berwick to Edinburgh four, from Edinburgh to Carlisle one, and 
from Edinburgh to Berwick one. One of the speakers said that he was 
aware of fourteen passenger trains to and from Edinburgh, and of ten 
goods and coal trains on the part of the line east of Edinburgh; that in 
summer Sabbath evening two dozen empty carriages or more were taken 
to Eskbank to wait the arrival of the Carlisle train and convey Sabbath 
wanderers to Edinburgh; and that at some of the stations, such as 
Portobello, there were many, in a state of intoxication, endeavouring to 
get into the trains when there was no room, and some even endeavouring 
to get on to the engine. 

" Another speaker stated: — ' The 16th of October last was the Lord's- 
day, and about five or six of that morning there began to be delivered, 
at the station at Dalkeith, large droves of cattle, in order that they might 
be prepared for the fdr on tiiie subsequent Tuesday. A number of trucks 
continued to ply upon the railway during the whole Sabbath-day, includ- 
ing the hours of Divine worship. There was no respect paid to the 
hours of public worship in the arrival of large droves of cattle in Dal- 
keith. Owing to the railway whistle, to the bellowing of animals, and 
to the shouts of drovers, the sound of church-going bells was altogether 
drowned in that locality.' 

'* It was also stated that * between Carlisle and Edinburgh there has 
appeared to be recently two Sabbath passenger trains each way, between 
Berwick and Edinburgh three, and between Innerleithen, Peebles, and 
Edinburgh, two;' that 'in October last, a branch was opened to Lang- 
holm.* On that branch there have been no less than four trains running 
each way on Sabbath. These trains are said to have been neither asked 

* It appears by an intimation in the SeoUmtui that the trains to Langhokn have 
been disoontinaed because they would not fat 1 1 
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for nor wished for;* that, 'between Selkirk and Oalashiels, also, a train 
rons four times each way on Sabbath. The complaint is, that it em- 
ploys nine or ten persons, disturbs Sabbath quiet, tempts to Sabbath 
desecration, and is wholly unnecessary;' and that ' there is good reason 
to believe that about 300 men altogether are engaged in some kind of 
Sabbath labour in the portions of the North British line to the eastward 
of Waverly Station. On the line to Peebles and Innerleithen alone, 
there can hardly be less than sixty persons thus employed in various 
capacities.' 

" The public meeting was attended with success. One of the speakers 
stated that the train of stones from Craigmillar Quarry brought into 
Leith on Sabbath mornings had been discontinued. On the day follow- 
ing the meeting there appeared an advertisement to the effect described 
in the following paragraph, which appeared in the Scotsman on the day 
before the meeting: — 

'"Discontinuance of Sunday Trains from Leith to Granton. 
— ^The North British Railway Company has intimated that the recently 
established Sunday morning train between Leith and Scotland Street 
has been discontinued. .... It has also been intimated that the train 
which for some time past left Grantown for Edinburgh every Sunday 
morning is likewise to be discontinued.' " 

I had xead the report of this meeting. Of course, members of this 
Presbytery who had not attended to the subject were ignorant of the 
facts. I myself saw at the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway station an 
intimation of a train to convey people to church from a certain place, I 
do not remember where. But as it has now ceased running, we must 
assume, after what Mr Hodgson, the chairman, said, that there was no 
demand fDr it. Seeing that some parties were ignorant of these notori- 
ous facts, I made my motion accordingly; and my motion, and no other 
motion, was carried unanimously and verbatim as I drew it out. Though 
this was my position, and perfectly defensible, I am glad that delay has 
taken place, in one way. Though I would have been perfectly prepared 
to^have moved for a committee empowered to take action, by doing 
everything that the commitee has done yet, except delaying a month to 
report to the Presbytery, as my motion when made proposed, yet I am 
glad the delay has taken place, inasmuch as it affords opportunity for a 
fuller discussion than I had deemed necessary, but which recent occur- 
rences have shown is not uncalled for. 

There is one point to which I must be allowed now to allude, and 
that is the utter preversion of my words in relation to the pulpit and the 
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necessary antagonism between the pulpit and the press." Not one 
word of mine implied that I ''put the press at large in the category of 
an habitual, general, of large opposition between the press and the 
pulpit." Not one word of mine implied that the press had never 
"given any aid to the cause of liberty and truth." It was a work of 
supererogation to disclaim such a danger arising from anything I said, 
though it furnished occasion to those seeking occasion to defend their 
own Sabbath breaking by assailing the party who condemned it. I am 
now getting advanced in life, and so antiquated as to think that every- 
thing that is novel is not an improvement, especially when it meddles 
with the fundamental principles of Bible truth and Bible morals; but I 
do assure all who are in danger of imagining otherwise, that I have been 
bom since the invention of printing — that I have read «ome history, 
and not been destitute of common observation, and lay claim to a small 
portion of common sense. I disclaimed at the time, and in the strongest 
terms, the construction, cautiously no doubt, but by implication, put 
upon my words by parties in this Presbytery; but it did not suit the 
parties, who have largely taken advantage of those remarks, and honoured 
me with what I must call in plain language their scurrilities and flip- 
pancies to take the slightest notice of my disclaimers. I would only 
suggest that suppressio ven is not a very honourable weapon, even though 
wielded in defence of Sabbath breaking. I suppose the Presbytery 
would not deem it very consistent either with my position, or the posi- 
tion of this Court, to descend into such an arena; but I must repeat 
what I said, and I stand to every word of it, though not to the perver- 
sions of it. The whole spirit of my remarks was based on the fact that 
we hold the Fourth Commandment to be of Divine authority, and I 
said that if the ministers of Christ did their duty in asserting it, diffused 
as they are over the world, some 20,000 at least in Qreat Britain 
alone, and addressing such multitudes, a hostile press, whether news- 
paper or otherwise, neither would, nor could, be a stronger power, but 
very much the reverse. Surely I may be permitted to express that 
opinion without a universal hue and cry, to warrant an outpouring 
which I shall not characterise. I further stated that the pulpit was a 
Divine institution, and when it did its duty in enforcing the mind of 
God, a very formidable instrument against all who opposed it; the 
Fourth Commandment in the present case being the expression of it. 
Is there either folly or presumption in stating that ? Is there any treason 
against the liberties of mankind to exhort my brethren to do their duty 
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in vindicating the Fourth Commandment? Others elsewherehave cer« 
tainly not thought so. I really assure all those whom it may concern 
that I do not mean the Vooden or stone erection called a pulpit, but the 
ministers of Christ when they declared the mind of Qod as expressed in 
the Bible, whether on the bare earth, the green grass, the trodden 
street, the back lime, the private dwelling, the platform, or through tiiie 
press itself, of all which I have availed myself whenever or wherever 
called in providence to do so. And as an Edinburgh editor reminded 
me that without the press »y speeches would not go very fSar — I duly 
acknowledge my obligations; but I humbly submit to the Fourth Estate 
that if men neither wrote books nor spoke speeches, its range would be 
rather limited, and its supplies rather scanty. But that all may know 
that I do not deem either the wooden erection or its occupants in&llible, 
I deeply regret that there are Presbyterian ministers who aid and abet 
even &om the pulpit the violation of the Fourth Commandment. But 
still those who declare that law, I believe, are entitled to the encour* 
agement of their Master who gave them their commission; and who said, 
"He that despiseth you despiseth me, and he that despiseth me despiseth 
Him that sent me." I say, then, to all my brethren, let us do our duty, 
and not forget Him who hath said, "Them that honour me I will honour, 
and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." I have lived long 
enough to see this realised in a host of instances. I spoke to the 
honour of my Lord when I magnified His institution for the instruction 
of all nations, and from the beginning laid it upon His servants to de- 
dare His law, "whether men would bear or whether they would for- 
bear." All that occupy pulpits do not declare His law, and if it be any 
gratification to any, and a warning to others, I express my deep regret 
that there are men, occupying Presbyterian pulpits in Scotland, promul- 
gating views subversive of the law of the SabbatL As to a Presbytery, 
I stated that Presbytery was "held by us" to be a Divine institution, 
and every one of us declares by solemn vow that it is " founded on the 
Word of Qod, and agreeable thereto,'* and a judgment come to after 
deliberation held by a body such as this, consisting of more than one 
hundred members, who have studied their Bible, and believe the Fourth 
Commandment, is at least equal to, and ih my view of far more autho« 
rity than that of as many individuals who write, it may be, on the spur 
of the moment, and under neither vow nor pledged obligation to speak 
as Qod reveals and commands, and take human opinion and human con- 
venience as their rule and guide; and above all, I shall never take the 
breakers of the Fourth Commandment as the interpreters of its obliga- 
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tions, more than I would take th6 briers of any others as trustworthy 
interpreters. A child unitrstands this:— A child gassing froja chuccb^', 
one of our newspaper, offices on the Sabbath eveninjf, with jls lightJf ; 
inside and out, making it conspicuous amwl' the SSurrfhhi^ng ^lopirt, #*,'^ 
remarked to me, pointing his finger to it,'^' That's wfiat tlicir cqpinlon is* " 
■i<%rth."* So much I have deemed due to myself an^o flie subj^t d^ 
a preliminary kind. « *^. 

I shall now make some rfciarks in support and illustratton of tte 
memorial now proposed to the Presbytery for "1^ option by your com- 
mittee. The memorial asserts that the Fourth Comm^ndmenf i& of 
perpetual moral obligation. We have seen the reverse over and over 
asserted. We have seen it maintained that the doctrinfrof otljer churches 
and the customs of England are the reverse, iRid that they are nofc;^ be ^ 
ruled by " Scotch fanatics." One would have thought that they would 
have some respect to their own prayers at least. Every one knows that 
the Fourth Commandment is read in the hearing of the congregations 
of the Church of England every time the communion is dispensed, and 
that is very often, accompanied with the response of the people, " O 
Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law;" 
and to stand up and maintain that it is Scotch fanaticism to aarert the 
authority of a law which these enlightened gentlemen of the English 
press— solemnly, no, not solemnly, pray God to incline their hearts to 
keep — is fully as bad as fanaticism; it is hypocrisy and impious mockery. 
One is forcibly reminded of the parody of Hugh Miller on this hideous 
inconsistency when he said their prayer should be — " Lord,*have mercy 
upon us, for we are resolved to break this law.'' But it is not true ifcat 
the Churches of Christendom deny the authority of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, not even the Popish, though too many of them practically 
ignore and deny it. But that is their sin, but not their creed. Neither 
is it true that the godly people of England act in this disgraceful way. 
Many of them are as zealous and consistent observers of the Fourth 
Commandment in its practical literalities as the Scottish Presbyterian^ 
At all events the religious consistency of the Church of England in that 
or anything else has very little to boast of; and if majority be the rule, 
let us become Pagans at one* 

One feels humiliated in having to notice such frivolous trumpery as 
argument. The law, " Remember the Sabbath-day," not the seventh 

* Th6 Daily Mail has assertecTthat this *' must have been after the previous cUb- 
cussion." It was nearly two years before it. *■ . 
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"^ay, but " the^ Sabbath-day, to keep it holy," stands in the Decalogue 
1% .^fe unrepealed, a perpetual condemnation of aU who deny or violate it. 
jc'iV- The reason of ii* refers us back to Ihe creation, " For in six days the 
^'j- ■' * ZiOrd nuider iDeav^o^and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested 
■ * %- ' the sev«Qtn-day; "ferherefore tie Lord blessed the Sabbath-day and hal- 
'' /lowed it,'* undoflj^tedly referring to the reason and the fact as recorded, 
* GleAesis il 1-5. The fiict and the reason having respect to Qod as 
*" CSeatoc— not as the God of the Jewsf'tut of the Gentiles also — ^has 
notievery liuman befcg %y his very creation a duty imposed on him 
to glorify Godi the Creator and to commemorate His work of creation ? 
Does this, whether as duty or as privilege, belong ^nly to the Jews ? 
The whole idea i^ absurd, as if at the creation, or for more than 2000 
years 4liereafter, there haj^been any such distinction as Jew or Gentile. 
Do we not find in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, and before the 
giving of the law either ceremonial or moral at Mount Sinai, reference 
made to the rest of the Sabbath as a day perfectly well known to the 
people 1 In chapter fifteenth it is said, " On the fifteenth day of the 
second montl^ after their departure out of the land of Egypt," and the 
people murmured against Moses and Aaron because they no longer sat 
by th^ fleshjfets of Egypt; and then in the third month, when the Lord 
sent them quails and manna they were enjoined to gather on the sixth 
day what should serve for two, and the reason is twice given — " To- 
morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath," " and in it they should find 
none." Just as if any of us on our Saturday were to say to our children 
or to our servants, such and such a thing must be done to-day, and not 
t*-morrow, for to-morrow is the Sabbath, would any one ever imagine 
that that was appointing an institution which had never before been 
heard of? Certainly not. Not until the third month was the law of 
the Ten Commandments, the Fourth Commandment being one of them, 
and in the centre of them, the law moral and ceremonial, promulgated 
from Sinai. It was done with this preface — " I am Jehovah, thy God," 
thy redeeming God, " who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage." The late Mr Combe, who contended for a 
morning and evening train, made the remark that the Sabbath law was 
older than the giving of the law from Mount Sinai — that it was found 
in man's organisation. I took part along with Dr Lorimer in the dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the shareholders of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, when a violent agitation was got up by the Sabbath train party 
to compel the directors to repeal their Resolution not to run Sabbath 
trams, and I replied to Mr Combe that I thought he was going to say 
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it was found at the creation as recorded in the second chapter of (Genesis, 
but at all events that it was a strong confirmation that the Fourth Com- 
mandment and man's organisation were in entire harmony. But when 
I asked Mr Combe how he found from man's organisation that a morn- 
ing and evening train was just the thing, his natural science could 
not telL 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to notice a charge of the advocates 
of Sabbath trains and Sabbath labour in post offices and printing offices, 
that those who would interfere with it are advocating a Popish inter* 
ference with the rights of conscience. Mr Combe made this charge long 
agOj and the reply made then, and which every Shareholder and every 
man who is subjected to Sabbath labour is entitled to make now, was — 
You are the parties Popishly interfering with liberty of conscience. You 
have no conscience in the matter, for you affirm that the Fourth Com* 
mandment is not a law of God at all, and yet you would compel us who 
deem it a law of God habitually to break it for your pleasure or con- 
venience or worldly gain. You are the little popes aping the pretence 
of the big one by claiming the right to '' change times and laws" to the 
dishonour of God and the oppression of your fellows. Even the Southern 
slaveholders, as Mr Benton of Kelso said the other day, allowed their 
slaves the rest of the holy Sabbath. 

I really caimot, without inflicting an essay, or at least a long sermon 
on the Presbytery, enter into all the cavils and objections taken against 
the permanent and perpetual obligation of the law of the Sabbath. 
The command and the reason of it apply to all men and not to 
Jews. The particular day may be positive, and there is no principle 
involved in the day being the seventh, the fourth, or the first. What 
is of obligation is the thing — the seventh part of our time. But the 
change from the seventh to the first must have the authority of the law- 
giver; that we have in the practice of the apostles and the Scripture 
examples and designation of the " Lord's-day." And the very nature 
of the case requires that it be the whole natural day, and not such sub- 
stitute even of a twenty-four hours' cessation of labour at any time. 
That, of course, is better than nothing; but it is obvious that if every 
man or set of men choose their own time, a general Sabbath rest to the 
honour of God and the universal good is impossible. 

I cannot dwell on the facts brought out in the history of God's people, 
as stated in the memorial, in relation to the judgments of God on his 
people when they violated this law, or the blessing and favour bestowed 
upon them when they observed it. I cannot help, however, remarking 
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that the kings of England who enacted and promulgated books of sport 
did not advance their own and their people's prosperity thereby. And 
where are they now? Who preserved the liberties of Britain then? 
The Puritans of England and Covenanters of Scotland. We have had 
proofs in our own day, that neither railway kings nor any other kings 
can traverse Qod's moral laws, and lide over either the consciences pr 
the liberties of men with impunity. Neither can I dwell on the advan^ 
tages of the observance of the Sabbath to all classes of the community, 
and the working-classes in particular. One thing is certain, their gains 
cannot be increased by Sabbath work; the principle stated the other 
day by Sheriff Cleghorn in Edinburgh, as enunciated by Dr Chalmers, 
that a seventh day's additional production would overstock the labour 
market, is probably true. But one thing is certain, that the price of 
living, and housing, and clothing, and so on regulates the price of labour. 
A man needs all these things on the Sabbath, and his six days' wages 
must be adequate to secure them. But if labour on the seventh become 
general, the same principle will come in and he will get nothing more — 
at all events the two principles make it certain that he will, in such an 
event, get only six days' wages for seven days' labour, with the fatal 
addition of tremendous injury, if not speedy ruin to both soul and body. 
Everybody knows that even in bodily health, and strength, and size, the 
population of France is degenerating, and these and other moral causes 
are doubtless at the root of it. On this point I shall give the substance 
of the brief evidence of a distinguished London physician before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons — ^viz., that of Dr Farre, after the ex^ 
perience of forty years. I wish I could give the whole of it. Suffice 
it to say, that speaking as a physiologist, and from experience as a 
physician, he testifies that the rest of the Sabbath is necessary to man 
and beast; that the religious rest in the bosom of his family is the true 
repose and restorer of the wasted strength of the working man; that 
tea gardens and amusements are positively injurious in this respect; that 
the religious repose is necessary to all classes, high and low, whose 
minds and bodies are subjected to labour during the six days; that he 
prescribes to hard-working clergymen, who have not the Sabbath as a 
restorative, one day in the week for repose; that medical men of large 
practice, compelled to labour on the Lord's-day, very often die a prema- 
ture death; that in his own practice he did not carry on the whole of 
his occupation on the Lord's-day: and when asked, ^'Did his patients 
suffer thereby?" replied — "Certainly not.'* I have in my eye a distin- 
guished physician and friend in our own city, who has arrived at aa 
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advanced and most respected old age^ of whom I certainly know that 
the same thing is true. I might give the evidence of the Messrs Guest, 
the great Welsh ironmasters, the testimony of Biancone, the great Irish 
coach proprietor, to the value of the Sabbath rest to their men and beasts, 
as well as to the pecuniary advantage to themselves. But I forbear. 
The whole of this evidence is in the very teeth of the opinion of Mr 
Hodgson, chairman of the North British Railway Company, who has 
repeatedly aflSrmed that he would consiJfer it criminal not to afford the 
working classes the means of leaving their homes in the morning and 
returning in the evening; and makes the assertion that every '^ railway 
company is so, which having suspended every other means of convey- 
ance, absolutely shuts up their line for passenger traffic on Sundays, 
instead of affording a morning and evening train each way." This is 
really simple absurdity. What became of all the working classes of 
Scotland forty years* ago ? They had neither railways nor public con- 
veyances of any sort, and I suspect their family affections were as strong 
if not stronger, and their whole character better than now. Instead of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Company being subject to the charge of 
criminality for shutting their line, they are the best friends of their 
country, and deserve our hearty thanks. This touches materially on 
another part of our memorial, and what we may expect by amalgama- 
tion with the North British. 

There is only one other point which I shall tak% up. Other brethren, 
I trust, will supply many defects in my statement; and the fi9mt is, the 
common assertion that Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin declared that 
the Fourth Commandment was no longer of moral obligation. About 
twenty years ago, when an agitation was got up to compel the directors 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Hallway to rescind their resolution to 
cease to run passenger trains on the Lord's-day — goods trains not being 
then dreamed of — I printed and circulated, almost entirely at my own 
expense, and had handed into alii^ost all the more prominent houses and 
shops of this city, 15,000 copies of a refutation of this common mis- 
representation. I shall now avail myself of part of it. What they, the 
Reformers, contended against were these two things: 1st, (especially in 
the case of Luther), that the observance of ceremonial days was neces- 
sary to justification before God; and 2d, that the Jewish seventh day 
was binding, as well as the Lord's-day. This was a question with the 
Judaizers as much as the necessity of circumcision even in the early 
ages of the Church, and the obligation of Popish saints and feast days 
?ras protested against by the Reformers for the same reason, After 
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Asserting the moral law of the ten commandments to be '^ a complete 
rule of righteousness/' and declaring his preference for the division that 
makes the law, " Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy," to be the 
fourth in the First Table, Calvin says: — 

. '^But because I must hold, unless I am convinced by clear evidence 
to the contrary, that the 'ten words' mentioned by Moses are ten com- 
mandments, and because I see that number arranged in most admirable 
order, I must, while I leave them to hold their own opinion, follow 
what appears to me better established, viz., that what they make to be 
the f rst commandment is of the nature of a preface to the whole law, 
' that thereafter follow four commandments in the First Table and six in 
the Second, in the order in which they will here be reviewed. This 
division Origen adopts without discussion, as if it had been everywhere 
received in his day." 

The matter may be put beyond doubt in another way still. In the 
marginal statement of the sections of chapter viii., on the "moral law'* 
there are the following: — 

" Third observation or rule regards the division of the Law into Two 
Tables: the former comprehending our duty to God; the latter, our 
duty to our neighbour. The connection between these necessary and 
inseparable. Their invariable order. Sum of the Law. 

" Division of the Law into Ten Commandments. Various distinc- 
tions made with reg^d to them, but the best distinction that which 
divides them into Two TaWes. Four commandments belong to the 
First, and six to the Second Table. 

" The third part of the chapter, containing an exposition of the Deca- 
logue. The preface vindicates the authority of the Law. This it does 
in three ways. First, by a declaration of its majesty. 

" The preface to the Law vindicates its authority. Secondly, by calling 
to mind God's paternal kindness." 

He then proceeded with the exposition of each commandment, and 
the section on the fourth one as follows : — 

"Exposition of the Fourth Commandment. Its end. Three pur- 
poses. 

"Explanation of the first purpose, viz., a shadowing forth of spiritual 
rest. This the primary object of the precept. God is therein set forth 
as our sanctifier; and hence we must abstain from work, that the work 
of God in us may not be hindered. 

"The number seven denoting perfection in Scripture, this command- 
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ment may, in that respect^ denote the perpetuity of the Sabbath, and its 
completion at the last day. 

" Taking a simpler view of the commandment, the number is of no 
consequence, provided we maintain the doctrine of a perpetual rest from 
all our works, and, at the same time, avoid a superstitious observance 
of days. The ceremonial part of the commandment abolished by the 
advent of Christ. 

''The second and third purposes of the commandment explained. 
These twofold and perpetual This confirmed. Of religious assemblies. 

" Of the observance of the Lord's-day, in answer to those who com- 
plain that the Christian people are thus trained to Judaism. Objection. 

''^Ground of this institution. There is no kind of superstitious neces- 
sity. The sum of the commandment." 

He holds it a commandment of the moral law, binding to religious 
duty, and excluding secular labour; and how auy party can honestly 
pretend his opinion would sanction Sabbath trains, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. Such a pretence deserves the reprobation of all Christian men. 
In Calvin's own time the objection was made that the Fourth Com- 
mandment was JudaicaL He meets it at length. A part of his answer, 
contained at length, is found in chapter viii of his ''Institutes." Ho 
meets the objection by saying that Christians observe it not as a cere« 
monial but as a spiritual rest. In the folio copy of his " Institutes," 
printed at Geneva in 1607, chap, viii., headed, ."Explanations of the 
Moral Law," this chapter consists of four parts. Part third is entitled, 
"Explanation of the moral law or Ten Commandments of God." Under 
the head of the "Fourth Commandment," Calvin quotes the words of 
the commandment, and then proceeds: — 

" The purport of the commandment is, that being dead to our own 
affections and works, we meditate on the kingdom of God, and in order 
to such meditation, have recourse to the means which he has appointed. 
But as this commandment stands in peculiar circumstances apart from 
the others, the mode of exposition must be somewhat different. Early 
Christian writers are wont to call it typical, as containing the external 
observance of a day which was abolished with the other types on the 
advent of Christ. This is indeed true; but it leaves the half of the 
matter untouched. "Wherefore, we must look deeper for our exposition, 
and attend to three cases in which it appears to me that the observance 
of this commandment consists. First, under the rest of the seventh 
day, the Divine Lawgiver meant to furnish the people of Israel with a 
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type of the spiritual rest by which believers were to cease from their 
own works, and allow God to work in them. Secondly, he meant that 
there should be a stated day on which they should assemble to hear the 
Law and perform religious rites, on which, at least, they should specially 
employ in meditating on his works, and be thereby trained to piety. 
Thirdly f he meant that servants, and tliose who lived under the autliority of 
others, should be indulged with a day of rest, and thus have some intermU^ 
sionfrom labour,^'* 

To save time, I pass over the less definite and full statements of 
Luther, because the subject was not so systematically before him. In 
regard to Melancthou, I then, in 184G, quoted from Melancthon's 
"Commonplaces," French editon of 1546, as follows: — 

" The command then of the Sabbath [le K^pos] speaks principally of 
the doctrine, and the administration of the observances ordained of Qod. 
The text, however, refers not only to the rest, but to Uie sanctificatUm 
(of the day). It is commanded that on this day holy works be done, 
that is to say, works properly dedicated to God, viz., that the people be 
instructed, and the observances ordained of God be kept. It is neces- 
sary that a certain day be set apart for that. This ordinance is generally 
for all men and for all time; because it is the law of nature. Moreover, 
as to the observation of the seventh day (not the rest itself) it is certain, 
that after the abolition of the Levitical observances, this observance (the 
seventh day) has been changed, as is clearly said by the apostle in the 
2d of Colossians. It is then true that there are two parts in the third 
(Fourth Commandment), the one natural, or 7nx>ral, or general; the 
other part is the ceremonial, which is peculiar to the people of Israel, 
or the specialty of the seventh day. As to the first, it is declared that 
the thing natural is perpetual, and cannot be annulled, viz., the com- 
mand which is given for the preservation of the public ministry, that 
the people be instructed a certain day, and the worship ordained by 
God be observed. As to the specialty which speaks of the seventh day, 
it is abolished." 

Such is Melancthon's clear doctrine. If there be any disposed to 
quibble as to what he says about the seventh day, then of course we 
give them the benefit of the first. And if they can prove to the satis- 
faction of all men that the second or third day is better, they can try 
the experiment with the railway, and see how it will work. 

" It is humbly hoped that the * Sunday Trains' advocates will care- 
fully digest the following additional passage from Melancthon: — * The 
sins against this commandment (the fourth) are to neglect or abolish the 
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office of teaching what is good; to teach things that are false; to corrupt 
the ordinances — never to be found, or very seldom, at the preaching of 
the Word, in the assembly where the Church is faithfully instructed; 
to turn away others from the preaching of the Word, either by example 
or hy any other means; to turn away from a ministry which is neither 
polluted nor soiled by idolatry and superstition, as the Donatists for- 
bade in their assemblies, to obey the ministry of the true doctrine; to 
do manual and servile worh, that is to say, works which hinder the 
ministry on the day which is set apart for the preaching of the Word; 
to employ these days in sports and gormandizing, or other wicked- 
nesses; to despise good ministers, and to malign them; to be unwilling 
to give anything for their support and maintenance; not to cover their 
infirmity, if they are men of good doctrine, as Ham mocked his father, 
seeing him naked; not to lend their aid in the necessities of the 
Church.' 

" Once more, then, it is hoped the * Committee' will ponder this pas- 
sage. It is a pretty pointed rebuke of their present course of conduct, 
and Melancthon is their own choice authority." 

Nothing can be clearer than this, that the whole hundreds and 
thousands of Protestant divines since the Beformation, and in all 
countries, have held the moral obligation of the Fourth Commandment; 
and it is a piece of presumption and deception to lay hold of some 
paltry exceptions to nullify such a testimony, and still more to nullify 
the testimony of the Word of God. 

The memorial refers to the example and words of our Lord as con- 
firming the permanent and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment I may remark, negatively, that not one word is to be 
found in the Bible, Old Testament or New, repealing the Fourth Com- 
mandment. I have already adverted to the apparent exception as 
referring only to ceremonial Sabbaths, not to the Fourth Command- 
ment. It was well stated by the late Dr Wardlaw, on the subject of 
infant baptism, that the repeal of an old law as much requires the 
statute of repeal as the enactment of a new: and wo demand tho 
statute of repeal There is no statute of repeal Besides, our Lord 
declared positively, while he tabernacled on earth, " The Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath." It would be a curious lordship to be lord 
of what no longer existed. Further, our Lord, when predicting the 
awful calamities to come on the Jews at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which he knew would not be till after His death and resurrection, and, 
consequently, the abolition of all that was merely ceremonial or Judaical, 
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said, " Pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the 
Sabbath day," intimating that the Sabbath day was no more to cease 
than the season of winter. Had it been otherwise, he would have said, 
" Trouble not yourselves about it, for then it will cease." The obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath was enforced both by His example and that of the 
apostles. The admitted exceptions confirm the rule. The rule is, to 
keep it holy. It will be difficult to bring goods trains within the cate- 
gory of holy. 

I have no intention to enter into debate with what I must call the 
plausibilities of the chairman of the directors of the North British Bail- 
way. But I venture, as a minister of Christ, to deliver my views with 
as much freedom as he has delivered his. I believe I have made out, 
on the clearest Scripture authority, that the observance of the Sabbath 
embodied in the Fourth Commandment is of perpetual moral obligation? 
neither Jewish nor ceremonial; "and not repealed, but confirmed, by our 
Lord and his apostles. I now submit to his consideration, and the con- 
sideration of all concerned, the serious responsibility of tampering with 
it for any worldly convenience or worldly gains, or under any pretence 
of mercantile convenience or advantage, and that an advantage more 
than doubtful My duty as a minister of Christ, and as a member of 
this Court, is to expound and enforce the law of Qod. I trust I shall 
never be engaged in showing how far it may be violated by others with 
impunity. I hope I shall never be engaged in the Popish work of 
showing in what circumstances it is lawful, for men's own ends, to 
break any of God's commands — first, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, or tenth. I do not know any more sinful or dreadful occupation 
in which any man can be engaged, than in that of proving that any law 
of God is no law at all To break it is wicked; but to deny it is 
impious. Whole nations violating it only deepen the criminality. The 
multitude alters not the case, unless it is to be held that the earth does 
rule, contrary to the conviction forced upon Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
heathen monarch himself, at last, as Daniel had said to him, " Thy king- 
dom shall be sure unto thee, after that thou shalt have known that the 
heavens do rule." Not, however, till his haughty boasting was brought 
low, did he say, " Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and honour 
the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways judgment: * 
and those that walk in pride he is able to abase." 

I now lay this memorial before you for the adoption of the Presby- 
tery, if they see fit. 

Dr FoBBES-^I move that the memorial which has been read b^ 
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adopted by the Presbytery, and transmitted to the directors of the North 
British Railway Company. After the very full and able statement of 
Dr Gibson, I conceive it to be quite unnecessary to detain the Presby- 
tery by making any additional observations. I think that any delay 
that has taken place in regard to the preparation and transmission of 
this memorial has been very well compensated for by the minute and 
accurate inquiries which we have been enabled to pursue since last 
meeting of Presbjtery. I also think that the ventilation of the subject 
—to employ a prevalent expression now in use — will tend to do some- 
thing now to awaken and stir up the interest of the community at large 
in the matter, and I hope that the Christian public will do justice to 
themselves and the interests of their families and of posterity, as well 
as show their gratitude to the God of Heaven for this and his other 
blessed institutions, by doing everything in their power to maintain 
the sacred rest of the Sabbath. I think that- any national prosperity 
very much depends on the reverence paid to all God's laws, and very 
materially in remembering the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. I hope 
that no one has taken up the impression that there is the least difference 
of opinion among us in reference to this great question. I am sure 
that we are all ready to co-operate with one heart and one mind towards 
the object contemplated. Of course there may be a difference of opinion 
among us, as there will be amongst men thinking for themselves, as to 
what was the best mode of proceeding in particular cases, but I think 
we can assure the railway company and the general public, that from 
the beginning the members of Presbytery have been of one mind as to 
the statements contained in this memorial, and that they all desiderated 
both for themselves, and for the community at large, that the railway 
company abolish the running of those goods trains on Sabbath, and 
endeavour to abstain from all employment of their men in secular work 
on the Lord's-day. 

Dr LoRiMER — I second the motion proposed by Dr Forbes. I have 
read over the memorial which I now hold in my hand, and I have 
heard the explanation of it by Dr Gibson; and I think, Sir, that the 
memorial is clear and firm, and at the same time respectful and judi- 
cious, and quite such a document as, in my opinion, should emanate 
from such a court of the Church of Christ as this. I entirely approve 
of it. As to the result — as to what effect it may have upon the North 
British Railway Company directors, or whether it will have any effect 
upon them, I do not know. I would fain trust that it will have some 
influence for good; and if rumours are correct, we may entertain expec- 
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tations with some confidence. But whether it be acted upon or not, at 
least we have, as a Presbytery, discharged our duty by adopting and 
transmitting this memorial. Henceforward the responsibility will rest 
with other parties; and of this I am sure, that whatever may be the 
views of the officials of the North British Bailway, the servants of that 
company and their families — ^those who are brought into contact with 
the real evils of Sabbath trains, whether passenger or goods trains — 
will thank the Presbytery for their action in the matter, and will rejoice 
at this fresh protest against Sabbath desecration, and at this renewed 
testimony for the honour of God's law, and for the attempt made to 
protect the birth-right of man. The Presbytery are not, in following 
this course, doing anything new, as the members well know. We have, 
as a Presbytery, had similar memorials before us, and sometimes wo 
have had them presented by deputations. I remember some fifteen or 
twenty years ago of being one of the deputies from this Presbytery to 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway directors. I remember the move- 
ment that was then made throughout the Christian community, and the 
success which attended it. The result has been that during all that 
space of time the gates of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway on the 
Lord*s-day have generally been kept closed. This gives us some hope 
for the present application and remonstrance. Suppose the application 
of the different Christian bodies at that time had been disregarded, and 
that for the last fifteen or twenty years trains had been running as they 
were doing at that time, what a vast amount of sin and of profanation 
of the Lord*s-day there must have been, and what oppression and 
cruelty to a number of railway servants. Reference has been made to 
the press in connection with this question, and to the discussion which 
has been raised on this occasion. I do not think it necessary to take 
up the time of the Presbytery, after what has been already said on this 
part of the subject, and after the explanations which have been already 
given. I would merely notice this, that it is matter of satisfaction that 
at least in so far as goods trains are concerned, there is a portion of the 
press that is with us. It is matter of satisfaction so far, that in London 
and here, and I believe elsewhere, newspapers that advocate the running 
of passenger trains on the Lord's-day disapprove of goods trains, seeing 
no necessity for them, and stating that they ought therefore to be dis- 
continued. This is so far well, and it is a very interesting feature of 
the case which has been brought out in connection with the present 
agitation, that the Chamber of Commerce in Edinburgh — I think it is 
the first time, so far as I remember— has come forward, by a very large 
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majority — the majority being thirty to four — and has strongly dis- 
approved, without taking up the question of passenger trains, of goods 
trains on the Lord*s-day. I hope that the example of that Chamber 
will be followed by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. I do not see 
why it should not. If the merchants and traders — the persons who 
would be most inconvenienced by the cessation of goods trains on the 
Lord's-day— do not complain, but if, on the contrary, they thought it a 
right and proper thing that railways should be closed on that day against 
such traffic, other parties had no reason to complain. As the members 
of Presbytery know, the great difficulty in our cause in connection with 
railways is that so large a share, as I understand, of the stock of the 
Scottish railways is held by Englishmen. Englishmen have not the 
views which we in Scotland possess of the obligation of the Sabbath. 
They ought to have; for, as has been very properly said by Dr Gibson, 
in so far as the Church of England is concerned, the very liturgy of 
that Church recognises the permanent obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment; and we all know how common it is, especially in rural 
churches, to see on one side of the pulpit the Creed and on the other 
side the Ten Commandments. But our English friends not holding our 
principles, or rather, as they would call them, "prejudices," and behig 
at the same time to a large extent the proprietors of the Scottish rail- 
ways, no doubt serious difficulties are created in that way. But I must 
say, that it is ungenerous on the part of Englishmen — even call our 
principles Scottish prejudices — to attempt to enforce their views upon 
Scotland. How would Englishmen like if Scotchmen were to enforce, 
if they had the power and resources, our Scottish views upon England ? 
"Would they like that? The English character is noted for its love of 
candour, justice, and liberty, and I trust that these principles will be 
brought into application in connection with this question in Scotland; 
and there could be no more suitable or befitting occasion for their exer- 
cise. As to the particular sentiments expressed by Mr Hodgson, the 
chairman of the North British Railway, and an Englishman, as Professor 
Gibson has very well shown, his views are so loose as really to subvert 
the obligation of the Sabbath altogether as a religious institution. It 
ceases to be a religious institution; it is merely a day for recreation and 
amusement for the people, particularly for the working classes; and Mr 
Hodgson is prepared to give them as many trains as th^ desire. Of 
course, there is no use arguing with a person who holds such views. 
He would need to be instructed in the very A B C of the Decalogue. 
J would only say further, that we hear in these days of amalgamations^ 
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and cf possible or probable competition of railways. I hope that if 
there is to be competitions that one of the competitors will be a Sabbath 
respecter — will take the side of the Lord's-day. Of this I am per- 
suaded, that if they do so, they will find many Christian men — Chris- 
tian traders, and Christian merchants, who will give a preference to a 
railway line conducted in such a manner as to honour God's day over 
one conducted in such a way as to trample Qod*s law under foot. We 
have had some experience upon that before; but it would be far. better 
if there is no such competition needful, and if all the railways would 
respect the day of God. I am persuaded that if they do so they will 
be no losers. I am of opinion that those of them who desecrate this 
day are actual losers; and that in proportion to the desecration is tho 
amount of their loss instead of their gain. I have much pleasure in 
supporting the memorial 

Dr Buchanan — I have also very great pleasure in supporting the 
memorial now before us; and I am also very thankful that we are pro- 
posing its adoption to-day, instead of having done so a month ago. I 
think, with Dr Forbes, that we have gained a great deal by the delay, 
and that in many ways. One thing I am satisfied of, and that is, that 
we are all much better informed to-day than we were a month ago as 
to the facts of the case. Even my friend, Dr Gibson, will admit that 
he is much better acquainted with the whole question. I do not mean 
the principle involved, for with that he has been long familiar; but of 
the facts and circumstances in detail of the particular case that at pre- 
sent calls for action, he is much better informed than he was at the 
time when he first called our attention to it. Now, I think, as I took 
the liberty of saying at our last meeting, that a question of this sort is 
not one to be meddled with every day; it is not a question that we 
should turn into a bore, as it were, by handling it every other day. I 
think that its very gravity and importance should make us in some 
sense careful of the time and manner in which we deal with it; and 
when we are going to take up such a question as this of the sanctity 
of the Sabbath — a question which lies at the very root of our religion 
— it is necessary that we should know beforehand that such a subject 
is coming up, so that we may have our minds somewhat prepared for 
the discussion of it. These are some of the considerations that made 
me hesitate, at last meeting, about rushing into the discussion of this 
question without having had even five minutes' notice of it. I believe 
that my friend, Dr Gibson, only got the memorial in his hand as he was 
coming into the Court, and had hardly time to read it. I felt that I 
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had not had my mind directed sufficiently to it to be in a fit position 
to do the subject of the memorial justice. In regard to the facts of 
the case, they are now pretty patent to all men. The discussion to 
which Dr Qibson has referred that took place when the memorials were 
presented to the directors of the North British Railwary Company, served 
to make the facts better known than they were before, as well as to 
give us some idea of the sort of grounds on which the Company itself 
were prepared to rest the defence of their conduct. One thing, how- 
ever, that I was desirous of delay on account of was this — that as we 
were asked in that memorial to address ourselves to one particular com- 
pany, and to complain of their proceedings, we should have time to see 
how far other railways might not be in the same condemnation. I feel 
that we might look scarcely even-handed if we were to make this assault 
on the North British Railway Company, and hold them up before all 
the world as the sole offenders in this way, when in fact it might turn 
out, as I greatly suspected would be the case, that there were other rail- 
ways not very much behind them in the same line of proceeding. I 
think it is of great consequence that when we take up a testimony against 
a wrong of this kind, we should make it manifest that we are perfectly 
impartial — that we desire not to spare some and assault others, but deal 
out the same measure to all of them. Now, one advantage of the 
delay, so far as I am concerned, has been, that not only do I know better 
and a great deal more precisely what the North British Railway Com- 
pany have been doing in starting and running goods trains, but I know 
a good deal better than I did what some other railway companies are 
doing. In reference to the proceedings of the North British Railway 
Company, that company certainly stands out with conspicuous promi- 
nence as regards this Sabbath desecration. There is no doubt about 
that, and all the inquiries I have made satisfy me that they are certainly 
at the head of the list of offenders against the Sabbath rest. I shall, 
by and bye, however, refer to what some other railway companies are 
doing in the same line, and notice of which, it appears to me, ought to be 
taken, not only for the vindication of our own justice and fair dealing, 
but also for the purpose of arresting the public attention upon what is 
going on in these other quarters. It must not be supposed that there is 
nothing wrong in the way of Sabbath traffic on any other railways ex- 
cepting the lines under thg charge of the North British Railway Company. 
Dr Gibson has read out from the report of the committee a short summary 
of the amount of traffic on the LordVday which goes on on the North 
British Railway. P have in my hand the notes of that information which I 
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myself supplied to the committee at its meeting; and certainly when one 
looks at it it is startling. I would just, however, take this opportunity of 
noting that one of the trains mentioned in the report of the committee, 
I am inclined to think, has in the course of the present month, perhaps in 
connection with this discussion, been withdrawn. At least, I am in- 
clined to think that is the case. I refer to the goods train from Edin« 
burgh in the evening going towards the nortL I would not like to be 
absolutely positive about it, but I am inclined to think that perhaps the 
committee are not warranted in saying that a goods train is now running 
at seven o'clock in the evening. I have reason to think also that since 
the discussion took place, some slight change has happened in reference 
to the running of the goods trains through Fife. I am inclined to be^ 
licve that they are running at a later hour of the night and nearer 
Monday morning. I have no doubt that these changes are to a large 
extent the result of the agitation which has taken place. With the 
exception of that seven o'clock goods train, I have no reason to doubt,^ 
that everything else is strictly and minutely correct that is stated in the 
report of the committee on this subject. There are at least two goods 
trains going out from the North British railway station at Edinburgh 
each Sabbath, and at least two coming in: while there are, besides these, 
at least nine passenger trains that go out from that station, and at 
least as many come in. That is to say, there are in all, at the very 
least, eleven trains, goods and passenger trains taken together, that leave 
that station on the Lord's-day, and as many that come into it, making 
two-and-twenty comings and goings of Sabbath traffic at that one station 
every Lord's-day. That startling fact may be noted, that there are at 
least two goods trains that issue out, and two that come in, and that at 
least nine passenger trains go out and as many come in, making in all 
twenty-two trains coming and going from that station every Sabbath- 
day. There may be some others — for it is somewhat difficult to follow 
all the statements contained in the book for the direction of their own 
servants, which I have seen. But what I now state I am perfectly 
certain is in the strictest sense correct. So far as the running of goods 
trains is concerned, I am not sure that there are any of the great rail- 
way companies that are perfectly blameless, excepting the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. I believe that that railway company is absolutely pure 
on that subject — but I have reason to think that I am thoroughly correct 
in stating that the Caledonian Railway and the South-Western Railway 
start goods trains either at the very close of the Saturday night, or the 
beginning of the Sabbath moniing, and that these trains run on to Car- 
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Usie in the coarse of the early hours of the Sabbath morning. The 
Caledonian goods train meets somewhere about Gartsherrie a goods 
train coming from Aberdeen; and the two united go on to Carlisle, 
where they arrive, I suppose, at five or six o'clock on Sabbath morning. 
The same thing happens in regard to the South- Western Bailway. Now, 
some may be disposed to make it appear as if it were a mitigation at 
any rate of this invasion of the Sabbath rest, that these trains run at so 
very early an hour on the Sabbath morning — that, in point of fEbct, they 
are out of Scotland before the sun of the Sabbath-day has risen. Now, 
in the first place, that is no defence, even if that were the whole case 
that we have to bring against these companies; if that were the whole 
length and breadth of it, it would be no defence, because the men who 
are taken out of their beds and compelled to engage in employment the 
whole night down to five or six o'clock on the Sabbath morning, cannot 
possibly be in a right position to make a proper use of the Sabbath rest 
And it is also perfectly clear that the Sabbath-day is, in the sense of 
Gk)d's law, a seventh part of the week, from the close of Saturday night 
to the beginning of Monday; and if they invade any part of it, they 
invade the principle of the Sabbath, and let in the beginning of the 
whole evil. But in regard to this running of goods trains upon these 
lines, observe, that precisely the same sort of thing happens on the 
North British Bailway, because they also start early in the morning; the 
North British have two trains while these other lines have only one; 
but then the North British have two trains just because they have two 
lines. They have one that leads by Berwick into England, and one to 
Carlisle; and so the North British are not a whit worse in this respect 
than the Caledonian and the Glasgow and South-Western. These two 
latter companies having only one line each, send only one goods train 
each; but they also start these two trains, as I have shown, very early 
in the morning, the one at half-past twelve o'clock and the other at two 
o'clock in the morning; and therefore in this point they are exactly on 
the same level, and the one is not a bit better than the other. And as 
bringing out the true character of these proceedings, what I was going 
to say was this: What do they take these goods trains to Berwick and 
Carlisle for? Is it that they may remain there at the northern ex- 
tremity of England till Monday morning] If it were so, one could very 
easily suggest that it would be better to leave them at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and that a few hours would take them on on Monday morning; 
but they do not take them to the extremity of England that they may 
lie there till Monday dawn, but they take them on for the purpose of 
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being carried on direct into England: and they are carried on, so that 
the Scotch goods which are started from Edinburgh and Glasgow on 
these various lines go on travelling the whole Sabbath from the begin- 
ning to the end of it. Now, I hold that for all this invasion of the 
Sabbath rest not merely the few hours occupied between Edinburgh 
and Berwick, between Edinburgh and Carlisle, and between Glasgow 
and Carlisle^ but the whole amount of that carrying of goods on the 
Sabbath-day lies as much at the door of the railway companies in Scot- 
land as of those in England; and Englishmen would look upon us as 
contemptible hypocrites, if we in Scotland would excuse these Scotch 
lines and blame them. They would very fairly say to us, " You excuse 
yourselves, because your goods trains run only a few hours on a Sabbath 
morning; but what do you bring them to us for, but that we may carry 
them on to London?" That is one of those things that we ought to be 
well informed upon, and upon which we ought to be explicit, so that we 
may not lay ourselves open to the charge of dealing softly and gently 
with people at our own doors, and of speaking loudly against those 
further away, whether it be in Edinburgh or England. I hope therefore 
that the attention both of the Sabbath Protection Society, and of the 
friends of the Sabbath generally, in all the churches in Scotland, will 
be turned to this matter, not only in connection with the North British, 
but also with the Caledonian and the Glasgow and South-Westem. 

Professor Gibson — And the Scottish Central. 

Dr Buchanan — Yes; the Scottish Central is, I suppose in the same 
condemnation. I believe that there is an Aberdeen train that passes 
over some part of its line. But then as regards the passenger traffic, 
there are three forms or degrees it may be said of* using railways on 
Sabbath — of using the different lines of railway at present in existence. 
The one is the smallest invasion of the Sabbath that can be made con* 
sistently with the law of the land, under which the railway exists, and 
that is the form that is pursued on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way. They are obliged to send the mail along that line on the Sabbath 
days, and they send it with an engine and carriage for the mail; but 
they do not, so far as I understand, send any passenger carriages along 
with it. 

Professor Gibson — I have been given to understand — and I rather 
think it is correct — that the Edinburgh and Glasgow do not cany any 
mail at all 

Dr Buchanan — I suspect that is a mistake. 

Professor Gibson — I made inquiry, and got that information. 
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Dr Buchanan — I also made inquiry, and the result is wliat I am 
now stating. I understand that the Post-office require the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to carry the mail; and of course, if the Post-office authori- 
ties insist upon it, the very law under which the railway exists com- 
pels them to conform — that is, to convey the mail; but they are not 
obliged to send passenger carriages; and they are entitled, as not making 
money by taking passengers, to charge all the more to the Post-office 
for the conveyance of the mails. Well, that is certainly the very lowest 
and least form in which there can be said to be any invasion of the 
Siabbath rest in connection with a railway. But then there comes 
another form of Sabbath traffic on railways, as is, I believe, to be found 
upon the Glasgow and South-Western and Caledonian lines — at least, 
I rather think on both, but I am sure upon the Caledonian. They 
minimise the traffic; they give few facilities for passenger traffic, and, 
in short, throw difficulties in the way of it, while they make it possible 
in so far as the morning and evening mail trains are concerned. They 
do not allow the train to stop except at a limited number of stations, 
and otherwise discoqrage passenger traffic. It is, however, evident, that 
the attitude of the North British in this matter is far beyond that. 
They do not think of contenting themselves with sending a mere engine 
and truck or waggon to carry the mail, nor do they content themselves 
with attaching to the morning and evening mail trains one or two 
carriages that might be supposed to carry some exceptional persons, 
but, as I have shown, there are actually nine passenger trains that go 
out of their station every Lord's-day, and at least more than the half 
of these must be totally separate from the mails, and therefore can have 
no character whatever, excepting just that of ordinary passenger traffic 
trains. I think it somewhat important to bring out these facts. While 
they show very largely that the head and front of this offending lies 
with the North British Kailway Company, that they go beyond all 
others in this offence, yet it is well we should know precisely how the 
matter stands with the other railways, in order that they may get their 
due measure of attention from those interesting themselves in the pro- 
tecting of the Sabbath rest. Now, really, as to the defence set up by 
the Chairman of the North British Eailway Company, my friend, Dr 
Gibson, has said that he would not enter into the "plausibilities" of Mr 
Hodgson. Keally I think that Dr Gibson was paying him too great a 
compliment in calling them plausibilities, for I have never read a speech 
with so little plausibility about it. It appears to me to be the very 
exaggeration and extravagance of argument on the subject of the vindi- 
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cation of Sabbath traffic. I saw a somewbat amusing, though perfectly 
fair letter on the subject of that speech, in one of the newspapers, and 
the object of the writer was just simply, without any comment of his 
own, and merely by collating what Mr Hodgson had said, to show, so 
far as his statements on the occasion of the late meeting would entitle 
one to know, what he thinks on the subject; and it appears to be just 
this, that the proper end of the Sabbath was to furnish a day of recrea- 
tion und amusement, and that when people kept it in that way they 
were really fulfilling the end for which it was set up. I cannot, there- 
fore, really give him the credit of saying anything very plausible. And 
if there was nothing plausible in his general argument, I think there 
was less plausibility in the ground on which he attempted to vindicate 
the company for the running of these trains. Those who read his 
speech may remember that he took credit to' himself and the company 
for discharging a great public duty in doing what they did in Sunday 
traffic — that, in short, they were shut up to this course by a sense of 
what they held to be the interests of the Sabbath itself, and the best 
interests of the people of this country. He never hinted at such a 
thing as railway fares, or that they had anything whatever to do with 
his reasons for instituting these numerous trains. You would have 
thought that he would have agreed to run them gratis, in order that 
the company might show their zeal to provide innocent amusement and 
recreation — the very essence of Sabbath occupation, according to Mr 
Hodgson — and to show the noble, generous) disinterested, public spirit 
with which that company is pervaded. Now, really it is too much for 
a railway company running goods and passenger trains from morning to 
evening for ordinary purposes of traffic on the Lord's-day, to pretend 
anything else than just that they want to make money. I must say 
that I would have respected Mr Hodgson a great deal more if he had 
said so. If he had said that he thought it was a lawful thing to make 
money on that day, he would have gained more respect than by taking 
the line of argument he has done. As to the "plausibility" of his 
statement, I think it hardly deserved the compliment of having that 
word applied to it. It seemed to me the most absurd and extraordinary 
defence of Sabbath traffic that I ever had the misfortune to read. It is 
very sad to think that the views entertained in Scotland on this subject 
should be misrepresented in the way Dr Gibson has alluded to, as if 
they were mere Scotch prejudices — as if they were mere Scotch fanati- 
cisms. Those people in England who use that kind of language, and 
think themselves at liberty to throw out these terms of reproach against 
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the Scotch, must surely forget that it is language which the people of 
France could just as well fling across the channel at London. If it be 
inconsistent in us to say as we do according to the terms of the Lord's 
own commandment, that we must rest upon that day from all our ordi- 
nary work, and from all manner of ordinary secular labour — if we are 
to be looked upon as giving way to a mere prejudice when we so speak, 
what is it the English people are giving way to when they won't go the 
length of the Continent, when they won't allow letters to be delivered 
within London on that day in a city containing three millions of people ? 
Is that fanaticism ? Well, if it is not in that instance, they could surely 
find some more courteous explanation of the conduct of the Scotch, 
seeing that we simply apply the London Sabbath rule as to the letters 
to the running of railway trains, and to all ordinary secular business. 
At the same time I do not think we should be affected in the slightest 
degree by these attacks. I think the fact that such views are held to 
such ah extent in England, and the fact of our connection with England 
being so great, and that their opinions have so great an influence upon 
our minds, should excite us more and more to withstand them. We 
ought to be careful what language we use, so as not to give them need- 
less occasion to find fault with us. I do feci, Moderator, that the Lord 
has long entrusted to Scotland a very high place and privilege in con- 
nection with this subject of the Sabbath law. I believe that Scotland 
is, so to speak, the citadel of the Sabbath question, and that if we were 
to yield to the attacks, and reproaches, and scorn with which we are 
almost overwhelmed in following the course that we pursue — if we were 
to yield to them, it would be an evil day for England itself For be 
assured, that whatever length Scotland gives way, England will just give 
way in proportion so much the more; and that in a very short time, and 
in consequence of our yielding to go as far as England, the latter coun- 
try will be led to go all the length of the Continent. I hope, therefore, 
that we shall be steadfast and unmoveable on this question — that we 
shall set our faces as a flint in contending for the great object that that 
memorial has in view to support. There is really no room for conces- 
sion; this is not a question in which we can concede. Of course there 
is the limitation of the works of necessity and mercy, which our Church 
and our greatest theologians have always frankly made, and which we 
teach to all our children in the Shorter Catechism. And whatever can 
be held by any fair and charitable interpretation to come within the 
reach of that limitation of necessity and mercy, let us frankly concede. 
We do not weaken but strengthen our position by conceding these limi« 
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tations. But beyond that let us stand firm. It is impossible to justify 
the conveying of goods upon railways on the Sabbath on any principle 
that will not justify the conveying of goods along our roads, or along 
our rivers and canals; and there is no principle or argument that can 
justify the conveying of goods on that day that cannot justify the open- 
ing of shops, and warehouses, and factories, and that will not set in 
motion the whole machinery of the industry of the country. We must, 
therefore, as I have said, take our stand firmly and immoveably on this 
question; and I hope that, by God's blessing, Scotland will be honoured, 
not only to preserve the rest of the Sabbath for herself, but to influence 
by her opinion and example even that very England which is now trying 
to overthrow our position. 

Mr M*Meeken, Cumbernauld — Dr Buchanan has shown us that other 
railway companies besides the North British are at fault in regard to 
Sabbath observance. I myself know a case where a large body of men 
have been engaged relaying the rails of a railway on Sabbath, certainly 
a kind of work which does not fsill within the category of " necessity or 
mercy;" for it has been done on that day simply because a larger amount 
of work can be got through than when the ordinary traffic is going on. 
I know that a long section of that line is managed by a man who is not 
a Protestant; but still I think the company must know all about this 
Sabbath work. I have myself seen more than twenty-four men engaged 
taking up and putting down rails, on a Sabbath afternoon, when going 
to preach at an outpost of my parish, and the practice has been going 
on for years. For this work the men are paid at the rate of one-and-a- 
half day*s wages, and are all told off in squads, and saluted on the Satur- 
day with — " Now, then, Sunday shift boys; every man at his post, or 
he must go about his business." I suppose, seeing that extra money is 
paid them, that this working must be in the knowledge of the company; 
and therefore, I think, it is a fair case for the interference of the Pres- 
bytery. I am quite prepared, if the Presbytery think it necessary to 
take this matter up, to furnish whatever information may be considered 
requisite for justifying the action of the Presbytery. 

A Member asked, what line is referred to? 

Mr M'Meeken — If the Presbytery wish it, I shall mention the 
name. 

Mr Wilson, Maryhill — I am much gratified with Dr Gibson's vindi- 
cation of himself from the misrepresentations of a portion of the press. 
They had not dealt fairly with him. They took hold of his speech, but 
they did not look at the explanation with which it was made, or they 
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would have seen that he made no such attack upon the pre§s as he had 
been charged with dohig. I think it a great, honour to Dr Gibson that 
he has stood forward so boldly. " He that is not bold against sin, is a 
coward against God," is the saying of Wycliffe, the morning star of the 
Reformation — and it is an honour to Professor Gibson that he has shown 
that boldness, not only on that occasion, but on every occasion when it 
was necessary. We are greatly the better of being refreshed with these 
arguments on the sacrcdness of the Sabbath; and I liave no doubt 
that through the press they will go forth to the public, and rectify the 
effects of some of the statements made to the contrary. 

Mr Trail, Kelvinside — ^I have listened, and many in the Presbytery 
have listened, with satisfaction to the manner in which Dr Gibson and 
Dr Buchanan have defended the Christian Sabbath, and their well-merited 
rebuke, made in the most courteous manner, of those who had made 
flippant attempts to defend Sabbath desecration. I have no doubt that 
through the press. Professor Gibson's and Dr Buchanan's speeches will 
reach the eyes of a goodly number of the community; and I trust that 
the Working Men's Sabbath Protection Society, who have the honour 
of bringing this subject before us, will consider whether they will not 
benefit the country and lay the community under a deeper obligation 
to them, by gettuig those two speeches printed and circulated in tens of 
thousands. 

Mr A. N. SoMEEViLLE — There are three principles in connection with 
the Sabbath which I think ought to be reiterated. The first is, that the 
only authority for the observance of the Sabbath is the authority of God. 
The second principle is, that the only authority for the observance of 
any part of the Sabbath is the authority that requires and enjoins the 
observance of the whole day. And the third principle is, that the same 
authority which requires us to observe the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
requires us to keep it holy. I do not think it necessary to enter into 
an exposition of these principles. The exposition of these principles 
has been nobly given us this day; and as the time is fiir advanced I do 
not mean to detain the Presbytery. I would only mention one thing. 
We have heard a great deal to-day about the desecration of the Sabbath 
by the railways. I take leave to observe, that it would be well for 
Christian people, for those who observe the Sabbath, to avoid everything 
that can possibly load those waggons with their goods which leave our 
cities, or travel on the Lord's-day. I fear that a considerable number of 
people may have been in the habit of sending oft' their goods on Satur- 
day so that they may be in a distant part of the country early on 
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Monday. Those persons would not themselves travel on Sabbath^ but 
go to church along with their families, and are proper in their own and 
their children's behaviour on the Lord's-day; but it is of great conse- 
quence that they should also abstain from any course that leads to the 
desecration of the Sabbath, and that they should not take advantage of 
the day by thus employing the Sabbath. Even with regard to sending 
off letters, we should attend to this. We ought to try to have our 
letters despatched earlier than Saturday evening. If they have to go a 
great distance, travelling for three or four days, it was a different thing. 
Where the letters are wished to reach their destination early on Monday 
morning, I think it ought to be a question with a Christian man whether 
he should go on Saturday evening with his letter, or rather whether he 
could not send it off sooner in the week. One feels that a great mass 
of correspondence is now carried by the hands of railway officials on the 
Lord's-day which might easily be obviated. I have often, I fear, erred 
in this matter; but when we make — and properly make — strong state- 
ments regarding the carriage of goods and letters on Sabbath by the 
railways, we ought to be careful not to throw temptation in their way 
of carrying any goods or letters of ours. I think that is a matter of 
great importance. One thing connected with this subject which should 
be borne in mind, is the fact of so many young men belonging to us 
being settled abroad, and also the number of young men who are con- 
stantly leaving this country for situations abroad. With such parties 
there were great temptations to carry on business on the Lord's-day, 
steamers coming in, and the mails being delivered on that day. I fear 
our young men are considerably pressed in conscience in consequence. 
Now, everything should be done to resist the influence of this; and I 
believe such discussions as this we have heard to-day are well fitted for 
that purpose. 

Dr Gibson — I would like to say one word, if no other member wishes 
to speak to the subject before us. I have to thank the Presbytery for 
the forbearance and patience with which they have listened to my 
remarks, and for the important statements that other members of Pres- 
bytery have made. I wish to explain — and it appears by the report of 
the committee — that we were not ignorant of the fact that other rail- 
ways were at fault also in this matter; but we confined our attention 
to the business committed to us, which had respect to a very clamant 
case, regarding which there existed a very great amount of public 
interest. We were all aware of what Dr Buchanan has so rightly 
stated, and the committee understood that somebody would add to the 
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committee's report; so that we do not apologise for other railways, in 
only taking up that which was clamant at the time. I can rejoice that 
delay has taken place. I differ in one small point from my excellent 
friend, the clerk. I hold that my speech itself did not bear the inter- 
pretation put upon it, besides the disclaimer that was put in. 

Mr Wilson, Maryhill — I did not mean to say that your speech bore 
the interpretation put on it; but what I found fault with was, that your 
explanation made at the time was unheeded. 

Mr A. N. SoMEEViLLE — I think, seeing the importance of the subject, 
that the Presbytery should agree to send out a short address to the 
various congregations in the Presbytery, or ask the ministers within the 
bounds to call the notice of their people to the various ways of Sabbath 
desecration now so common in the land. 

Professor Gibson — I think we are under a deep debt of obligation to 
the Working Men's Sabbath Protection Association for bringing under 
our attention, and that of the Christian community, this subject; for 
we were not thinking of the matter until they presented their memorial 
to me. We are under a deep debt of gratitude to that excellent Asso- 
ciation, for the zeal and ability with which it conducts its business for 
the defence of the Sabbath. I have also to thank Dr Buchanan for the 
Christian spirit he has evinced, though some remarks of mine were in 
a certain direction. 

The discussion was then concluded, it being remitted to the committee 
to draw up and forward the memorial to the directors of the North 
British Railway Company. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN THE CITY HALL, GLASOOW, 
4th OCTOBER, 1865. 

The Rev. R Wallace, of the Glasgow Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
having opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Chairman (Bailie Salmon) said — Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
not my province as your chairman to detain you with any remarks of 
my own. My duty will be best discharged by simply introducing those 
gentlemen who are here for the purpose of enlightening our minds on 
this question, and who are so much better qualified than I am to do so. 
But perhaps you will allow me to make a single remark or two, and I 
promise you I shall be very brie£ We find that our Mends who take 
the view opposite to our own, are endeavouring to fix upon us the charge 
of being obstructors of the necessities of the country, with regard to 
commerce or to the postal regulations of the country, and that we reject 
even the claims constantly arising on the sides of necessity and mercy. 
Now, we repudiate the charge — we deny it. We are not obstructors of 
anything that can be called a necessity, whether with regard to the 
postal, the commercial, or the necessities and mercies of the country. 
We believe that the law of God has made ample provision for every one 
of these — and we are prepared to go to the full extent that the law of 
God warrants — ^but we are not prepared to go any further. There is 
also an attempt made to show that we are now opposing what was for- 
merly petitioned for by the Town Council of Glasgow a great many 
years ago. Now, whatever may be said with regard to the proceedings 
of the Town Council of these days, we deny that what we are now op- 
posing is the same thing that was done then. What the Town Council 
advocated was the running of a postal train — a, through postal train — 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow in the morning and in the evening. 
Now, the trains which are being set agoing by the North British Rail- 
way Company ar& not of that character. They are certainly through 
trains; but, at the same time, they stop at every station on the route. 
If we are to santion this railway company doing this, then, of course, 
we sanction every railway company in the kingdom doing the same 
thing, and it requires no experience to show that if this is done, not 
only will Edinburgh and Glasgow be disturbed by these railway com- 
munications on the Lord's-day, but every town and village in the 
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country, great and small, will be disturbed, and the whole of our 
quietude on the Sabbath-day — the whole of that rest and that 
peace which we have enjoyed from time immemorial — at least from 
Christian times in this country — ^will be entirely unhinged and set at 
naught. Now, it is because we believe this will be the consequence of 
the step taken by the North British Kailway that we oppose it, and that 
we are prepared by anything in our power to put a stop to it We 
know that in a community like this there are cases arising daily of 
necessity and mercy — ^we know that the requirements of a great country 
like^^ours are numerous and multifarious. We are not desirous, as I 
have already said, of obstructing them. We are quite prepared to 
acknowledge that whatever may be required for the necessities and 
mercies of this country, in all its different aspects, should be allowed, as 
I have said, so far as the Word of God allows it, being convinced that 
the provision therein is ample in every respect We will go that lengthy 
and no further. We also repudiate the charge of being a body who 
have no conception of these things, of being narrow-minded and secta- 
rian — of being, as it were, so shut up in these views, that we cannot 
take that broad view of this case which would warrant us to speak 
authoritatively on it We deny that. We are just as qualified as those 
on the other side for judging these questions. Many of us are com- 
mercial men, and we know these necessities, and I think we understand 
them just as well as our friends on the other side; and having that 
knowledge, we are prepared to go as far as God will allow us. Because 
we have this knowledge, and these feelings, and these desires, we are 
here to-night to do our best to advocate the stoppage of these trains. 
With these remarks, I beg to introduce the Bev. Dr Jamieson. 

Eev. Dr Jamieson said — Mr Chairman, I rise to move the first reso- 
lution, which is to the following effect: — " That this meeting condemns 
the conduct of the directors of the North British Railway in commenc- 
ing to run trains on the Lord's-day, along the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
line, as uncalled for; and specially as involving and encouraging a dis- 
regard of the Divine command, which requires that the Sabbath-day be 
be kept holy." The first part of it is, that the conduct of the directors 
in originating this measure was imcalled for. Sir, in speaking to this 
motion, I hope that I shall not let one sin^e expression fall from my 
lips disrespectful to the character^ painful to the feelings, or calculated 
to impugn the motives of those who are specially referred to. The 
charity which the gospel teaches — the charity which I wish to cherish 
and to practise — is a charity which thinketh no evil, and which hopeth 
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all things; and I am readily disposed to give to those who have author- 
ised the arrangement of which' we complain^ as full credit for sincerity 
in the step they have taken as we claim to ourselves in the course we 
are following. But another part of the wisdom which cometh from 
above requires us to " prove all things, and to hold fast that which is 
good;" and, therefore, disapproving as we do of this measure of the 
directors on what we deem strong and sufficient reasons, we are met 
here this evening publicly to state the grounds on which our disapproval 
rests. For a long time — ^for the period, I believe, of eighteen years — 
we in this city have enjoyed the rest of the Sabbath unbroken by the 
sound of railway travelling. Neither the eye nor the ear was annoyed 
in going to church on a Sabbath morning by the spectacle of offices 
open, tickets being issued, and crowds of travellers hurrying to and 
from the station. The public had slid down into a silent acquiescence 
in the existing state of things; and, though there might be not a few 
who privately murmured at the restraint, there was, so fsur as I know, 
no open expression, still less any outburst of dissatisfied feelings. But 
no sooner was an amalgamation effected between the North British and 
the Edinburgh* and Glasgow lines, and a new set of directors come into 
power, than they departed from the policy of their predecessors in regard 
to the shutting of the railway on the Sabbath. And what was the 
cause that led to the change? Had there been any pressure from 
without — any application from different quarters along the line, I could 
understand the difficulty of their situation, and appreciate the reasons 
that influenced and swayed their decision. Bat there was no such 
pressure; there were no public meetings held to remonstrate with them; 
no petitions laid on the table of the directors. Froprio motu, they 
made the alteration; and whether they resolved on it from a feeling 
that, having acquired monopoly of the line, they were bound to accom- 
modate the public with the means of travelling every day; whether 
they did it as a commercial speculation, to popularise their new regime 
by increasing the dividends of the shareholders; or whether they did 
it as an experiment to ascertain whether and how far the Scottish people 
would bear such a change. Before proceeding farther, they have made 
an innovation oh the customs of the people of a very serious character, 
and one that is likely to have a baneful influence on the moral and reli- 
gious habits of the people. When, several years ago, a steamboat was 
set to ply on the Clyde on the Sabbath, it led to a great deal of eviL 
But still that evil was comparatively limited: there was but one boat, 
and there was no other river in the neighbourhood where the desecration 
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could be imitated. But it is very different in this case. A railway always 
creates a great many travellers, who, but for it, would tarry at home; and 
hence there will be a great many people induced to set out, now that the 
trains are running on the Sabbath. Not to speak of the number of 
persons who must necessarily be employed in connection with the trains 
— the clerks and porters in attendance, the engineers and guards, and 
the masters at the various stations, a temptation is held out to multi- 
tudes to go by it, who will come out at the intermediate stiations and 
spread over the fields; groups of young rustics will be gathered at these 
stations to gaze at the strangers, and the calm rest of the quiet country 
people all along the line be broken by the hoarse sounding wheels and 
the shrill whistle of the train. It may be, as has been said, that some 
will go to visit their parents, and others to admire the works of God in the 
country. But for one that may be employed in such pious meditation, 
hundreds will go for a mere excursion; for one who will go to a country 
church, hundreds will spend the day amid the fields; and the directors, 
therefore, who have held out such an inducement incur a deep moral 
responsibility. 

But I do not enlarge further on this view, which will fall better 
within the province of other speakers, and I hasten to the second part 
of the resolution, which bears that the conduct of the directors "in- 
volves and encourages a disregard to the Divine commandment, which 
requires the Sabbath-day to be kept holy." Sir, I think this is justly 
made prominent in the first resolution. It is our fundamental principle; 
for the question rests, in our judgment, not on the ground of expediency, 
but on the authority of that Word, which is the only standard of faith 
and the only rule of duty. " The Sabbath," said our Lord, " was made 
for man" — not for the Jew, but the Gentile also; not for the people of 
one age only, but for all periods; not for the inhabitants of ancient 
Palestine alone, but for the members of the whole family of mankind, 
in whatever quarter of the world they may be located. It was not one 
of the temporary ordinances that belonged to the Jewish economy, and 
which, now that that preparatory dispensation has served the ends for 
which it was instituted, we who enjoy the higher privileges of the gospel 
age are now under no obligation to observe. The institution of a Sab- 
bath had its origin long prior to the special legislation of Moses. It 
was given at a time and in circumstances which strongly warrant the 
conclusion that it was enacted for the benefit of the whole human race; 
and if any reverence is due to antiquity, it claims to be honoured as the 
most ancient and venerable of all religious institutions the world ever 
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saw. It was given to man in his state of sinless innocence in Paradise, 
when he had no sin to confess, no sacrifice of propitiation had to be 
offered, when no Saviour was needed, no work of redemption to be com- 
memorated, when there entered into his pure and simple worship no 
element but the acknowledgment of his dependence as a creature, and 
of praise and thanksgiving for the bounties of Providence. And if the 
institution of the Sabbath was suitable to man in his primeval state, 
much more needful is such a periodical interval of sacred rest, now that 
he is so prone to forget God; now that he has mercy so frequently to 
implore for the pardon of sin, a new and holy nature to acquire, and the 
habit of walking by faith to cultivate and establish. Accordingly, the 
Sabbath was observed as a day set apart to religion and to the service 
both during the patriarchal and the Mosaic dispensations; and when 
we consider that at that transition period, when the scaffolding of the 
Jewish dispensation was about to be taken down, in order that the more 
perfect fabric of the Christian church might appear in all its beauty and 
extent, that at that period Christ, the head of the church, announced 
himself to be Lord of the Sabbath, as we^ as declared the Sabbath to 
have been made for man, we must be convinced that, being recognised 
by an authority to which Christians are bound to pay the highest respect, 
it must be as binding upon us in the pcesent day as it was upon the 
people to whom it was primarily given. So far from its being a Jewish 
institution, as some pertinaciously assert, that was observed on the 
seventh day of the week — a change which, for special reasons, was 
made at the Exodus; whereas we are now, in hallowing the first day 
of the week, observing the day of the original institution. At the 
finishing of the creation, ^*God blessed and sanctified the seventh 
day." This seventh day being the first day of Adam's life, was con- 
secrated by way of first-fruits to God; and, therefore, he must 
reasonably be supposed to have begun his computation of the days 
of the week with the first whole day of his existence. Thus the Sab- 
bath was originally the first day of the week, as Seldon and others have 
proved from the Sunday of the heathen having been by universal tradi- 
tion the first day of the week; and, moreover, at the introduction of the 
Christian economy, when our Lord was laying the foundation of that 
Church by which He is repairing the ruins of the fall, and restoring 
man to the lost image of God, He showed in the plainest and most 
intelligent manner that the first day of the week was to be the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. If an action has a nleaning as well as words — if a series 
of the same actions must be considered as bearing a uniform and im- 
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portant significance — He announced this by His resurrection taking place 
on that day, by His several appearances, after He had newly risen, being 
made, by His promise of the descent of the Holy Spirit being fulfilled 
on that day; and if those who were specially commissioned by Christ, 
and inspired by the gifts of His Spirit, to organise His Church in the 
world, observed that first day of the week — and whose example and 
practice in this, as well as in all other things that affect Christian faith, 
must be regarded, as Archbishop Whately remarks, to be an institution 
of the Christian Church; if the divine blessing has been remarkably 
outpoured on the first day of the week, as the history of the Church 
both in earlier and in later times abundantly proves, can we suppose 
for a moment that such an honour would have been conferred on it 
from above, if it were a day whose observance emanated only from tra- 
ditional usage, and was not appointed by the high authority 6f the Lord 
of the Sabbath. While in the first instance we are led to keep the Sab- 
bath holy from regard to the Divine Author of the institution, we are 
led in the next to do so from the various important advantages it was 
designed to secure to man. It was instituted to afford rest to the body 
from the toils and occupations of every-day life; and while in this view 
we cannot but admire the Divine wisdom and benevolence in making 
80 excellent a provision for the preservation and refreshment of our 
physical nature, we may easily perceive at the same time in what light, 
and to what extent, this cessation from bodily labour on the Sabbath 
is to be indulged. The rest it was designed to afford is not the repose 
of indolence, far less of dissipation and intemperance; but such a moderate 
degree of it as will reinvigorate and restore the jaded powers of nature. 
Neither is it to be viewed as excluding every kind of work or efforts 
that may require to be made. It was from such a mistaken view of the 
Sabbath that the Jews fell into those superstitious notions which in 
many of their wars exposed them to the most fatal calamities, and in 
regard to which we find our Lord frequently addressing them in the 
language of admonition and reproo£ The exposition which he gave of 
this sacred institution — that the Sabbath was made for man — warrants 
us to conclude that it is perfectly accordant with its nature and design 
to infringe upon its proper rest, when the infringement is required for 
the works of necessity and mercy. Thus, for instance, should sickness 
or danger befal ourselves or our families — should those around us, in 
whom we are interested, require the offices of Christian sympathy — 
should our enemies attack us, or the crops, in a late and unpropitious 
reason, require to be secured without delay, in each of these cases, and 
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in all others where a similar necessity exists, the work we may do, the 
efforts we may put forth, are not only lawful, but commendable, and 
perfectly consistent with the duty which the institution of the Sabbath 
requires. But while every exertion within the limits now specified is 
quite in unison with the spirit and end of the Sabbath, every exertion 
beyond them seems a violation of its grand and pervading principle, 
which is to secure for us at a periodical interval such a measure of 
repose as will enable us to return with renovated strength to the busi- 
ness and duties of the world. To continue without interruption the 
pursuit of worldly business — ^to work, whetller in mental or manual 
labour, without the intervention of a Sabbath, is to violate a duty that 
we owe to our physical nature. Independently of all theological con- 
siderations, and judging solely from the analogy of the divine procedure, 
it is evident, that to regard the commandment of the Sabbath merely 
as a positive enactment, is to take too narrow a view of the subject, and 
to be insensible to the important place it was destined to occupy in the 
economy of human life. Science has demonstrated that the institution 
rests on a basis of natural law, and that the wilful or habitual breach 
of that law brings, sooner or later, severe, sometimes sudden, punish- 
ment upon the transgressor, by the snapping asunder of the cords of 
life, or an eclipse of the light of reason. Moreover, the researches of 
the most eminent physiologists have brought thorn to the conclusion that 
the human constitution has been framed on the principle of a seventh 
portion of time being deducted to the enjoymeii^ of repose, and that the 
man who faithfully gives to his body its weekly interval of rest, and to 
his mind a relaxation from the pressure of worldly pursuits and cares, 
is the better fitted for resuming with new zest and fresh vigour the 
duties of the ensuing week. In fact, the Sabbath forms part of the 
remedial system of nature; and hence, viewed in the light of social 
science, the observance of the Sabbath has received the sanction of the 
legislature and the commendation of the late eloquent historian Macaulay; 
nay, even of such as Proudhon and others, who, though no friends to 
revelation, laud it as a welcome successary season of relaxation to man, 
subservient to the conservation of his vital energies, conducive to longe- 
vity, and so far from being a troublesome and inexpedient suspension 
of labour, a powerful auxiliary by its ameliorating influence in stimulat- 
ing to a vigorous and persevering resumption of worldly duties. The 
institution is of still greater importance to man by affording him a 
periodical season for withdrawing from the engrossing scenes of the 
outer world to attend to the interests of his higher nature. All history 
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and all experience show that piety cannot exist either in a land or in 
the bosom of individuals without a Sabbath. And how can it be other- 
wise ? The great majority of men have to labour and do the work by 
which they support themselves during the other days of the week. 
Deprive them of the Sabbath and they will have generally no leisure for 
religious improvement — no time for communing with themselves — no 
proper season for acquiring knowledge of God, and directing their 
thoughts to that better world which awaits him who looks and 
hopes for it through the Saviour. And if the Sabbath is so 
necessary for fostering the growth of religion in the soul of man, 
it is no less indispensable to the continued prosperity of religion in a 
land. Throughout the world — I appeal to the state of the Popish 
countries on the Continent for confirmation of the statement — through- 
out the world where no Sabbath assembles the people for religious in- 
struction, the character and government of God, as well as the retribu- 
tions of eternity, soon fade from the mind and ceases to operate as 
principles of action. Blot out the Sabbath, and in no long time the 
intelligent worship of God will be obliterated, and the land of our 
fathers will be covered with every form of ignorance, superstition, and 
crime. The Sabbath is the sun of the moral world, the mainspring of 
moral action, the handmaid of Christian faith and piety, a weekly stage 
at which man pauses to think of the journey that still lies before him, 
and in this view it is an institution the full and unbroken preservation 
of which it is of the utmost importance to guard. Such is the brief 
summary of the ground on which the Divine commandment requires the 
Sabbath-day to be kept holy. And I do think that the recent orders 
of the directors to run trains on the Lord's-day does involve and encour- 
age a disregard to the Divine commandment. I think it right and 
proper, however, to remind you of the limitation of the commandment 
in cases of necessity and mercy; and I am one of those who think that 
as cases of this description must frequently occur in the vast populations 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow — ^in point of fact, I heard of such a case on 
Saturday evening last, a painful case of a child, in a highly respectable 
family, being burnt to death, when some of the parents, though most 
anxious to return to Edinburgh, had no opportunity by the railway — 
I say I am one of those who think that a carriage or two should be 
attached to the mail train to meet the requirements of people in these 
circumstances. With these remarks I cordially support the resolution. 
The Kev. Mr Kobeetson, Balfron, said — In rising to second the 
motion which has now been submitted for your approval, let it be ob- 
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served that we are not sitting in judgment upon men^ but only upon 
the measures of procedure. We are not instituting a spy system or 
inquisitorial tribunal, to drag to light hidden deeds of darkness. We 
are merely doing what every man has a right to do, expressing our 
opinions and deep-rooted convictions on public conduct — conduct which 
has been paraded before the world — conduct which has been gloried in 
and boasted of as if it were the exposition of the Divine will, and the 
very keystone of the rights and liberties of man. In such circumstances 
we cannot but form opinions of public procedure, we cannot but take 
cognisance and judge of the fact that the directors of the North British 
Railway are running six passenger trains every Lord's-day between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and by this public conduct have they not 
thrown down the gauntlet of defiance to the Christian sentiment and 
pratice of our country 1 Have they not forced us to the test that, as a 
community, as a nation, we must make up our minds whether we shall 
approve of the interpretation of the Sabbath law as laid down by this 
board of directors, or whether we shall cling to what we hold to be, not 
only the wisdom of the Westminster divines, but the infinite wisdom 
and boundless love of that God who, as man's Creator and Redeemer, 
knew man's wants, and has left him as a birthright one day of rest in 
the seven, which no company, no government on earth has a right 
to invade or destroy. Our motion condemns the procedure of this 
company, because it has been uncalled for. So far as we are aware no 
petitions, no cry of necessity and mercy, no agitation from without, no 
suffering of the body politic or social have made the faintest ripple on 
the heaving tide of public opinion, to claim the running of these trains 
as a necessity of our times. It is no caricature when we aflirm that 
save from one or two newspapers in our land — who perhaps have a 
longing eye to the profits of a Sabbath's issue, and shall we say a dis- 
regard of the claims of labour and of God's holy day, along with an 
occasional note from a forlorn English commercial traveller, who must 
needs tarry all the Lord's-day in dull Sabbath keeping in Scotland — 
except from such sources we have had no cry, no demand for running 
trains on that day. In accordance with proper regard to the claims 
and conscientious feelings of others, that when English chairman and 
English directors cross the Scotch border, and hold for the time being 
the reins of government in Scottish companies, that they give some 
deference to Scottish principle, though in their eyes it should be reckoned 
nothing more than Scottish superstition. But, Mr Chairman, we take 
far higher grounds against the procedure of this company than the un^ 
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seemliness of disregarding the public voice and sentiment: for vox populi 
is not always vox Dei And so our resolution raises a higher standard 
for the settlement of this question; it calls upon you to disapprove and 
condemn the running of these trains as involving and encouraging dis- 
regard to Divine command which requires that the Sabbath be kept 
holy. Here let me make the confession, that I am one of those who 
are not ashamed to say, that we stake the validity, the very existence 
of the Sabbath, as a day of rest and holy service, on that old command, 
given by Jehovah on Mount Sinai to Moses and Israel, when the voice 
exclaimed, Kemember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. And though 
the sneer of Judaising Sabbatarians in the lips of some may be a con- 
venient phrase to shirk an argument, or to glide over the difficulty of 
this commandment, barring the way of all Sabbath trade and traffic, we 
ask such critics to be consistent in carrying out their phrase — shall we 
call it their principle? — and apply to other commandments in the Deca- 
logue what they apply to the Sabbath law, and let them look at the result. 
Then when the judge upon the bench says, Thou shalt not kill, and justly 
condemns the culprit to his dread doom, we may as reasonably expect to 
hear the cry of Judaising tendencies, and the want of that liberalism which 
is needed for this advanced age. Or when the magistrate, in his municipal 
functions says, Thou shalt not steal, and protects your property by pun- 
ishing the delinquent, he may as truly be sneered at as only walking in 
the leading strings of effete Jewish traditions. Ay, even when your sons 
and daughters render unto the mother that bore them, and the father 
that nourished them, that love and aiffection which is their due — when 
they honour their father and mother according to God's commandment, 
shall we have all this spumed as only the babbhng of the infant age of 
man; shall we have these laws sneered at as obligations unworthy of 
the civilisation and enlightenment of the nineteenth century? And 
yet, monstrous as such deductions may seem, all this is implied in the 
ready, easy way by which some would dispose of the Sabbath law as 
merely a Jewish edict. But before this conclusion can be come to, it 
must be proved that the other nine commandments are not founded on 
the everlasting difiPerence between right and wrong, and are not based 
on the nature of God himself, but to be nothing more than expedient 
legislation, only needed for a peculiar age and a peculiar people. And 
yet here we have a railway company legalised by Act of Parliament, 
existing by the will of the community through our representatives for 
the public good, treating the law of God's Sabbath not only with dis- 
regard, but with supreme contempt. Instead of recognising the day to 
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keep it holy, they virtually say— open your workshops; grind at the 
wheel of business without intermission; heed not the call of Qod to 
rest and holy service, but bow soul and body to the dictate of your 
employers, and give us seven days' work for six days' pay (for there 
was no recognition of pay until the workmen made the demand). Shall 
then the community stand carelessly by and see a company who are 
public servants, setting at naught moral obligations ? Shall we, with- 
out sympathy for our brothers, witness the workmen on that railway 
cruelly deprived of their Sabbath rights and privileges ] Shall tempta- 
tions to the young and the thoughtless be winked at as only harmless 
recreation and mediums for health and moral development ? Shall we 
be heedless of the labour and bondage on the Lord's-day which these 
directors, by their pleasure seeking travellers, will entail on every locality 
where they may visit ? We mistake not only the spirit of the Chris- 
tian public, but also the spirit of the general community for its love of 
equity and fair play, if they do not rise up in righteous indignation 
demanding from these directors a suspension of their Sabbath trains, 
from a regard to the law of Qod and to the right of their workmen to 
possess one day in the seven. In doing this there is no attempt at 
compelling men to be religious. On the contrary, we know that such 
compulsion, were it possible, would be a death-blow to real religion, 
and one of the darkest crimes in the sight of God. But we do desire,, 
we shall do everything legitimately in our power, to protect and secure 
the privilege and right of every man to have the opportunity and the 
time for worshipping God, for educating the soul, and for recruiting the 
weary exhausted frame by that rest and peace which the Sabbath, With 
its hallowed duties and the blessing of its gracious Lord, is fitted ta 
bring. What we claim for ourselves is, that the heritage of a whole 
Sabbath be left free and unimpaired for the hearts and consciences of 
men to use as they see God's Word requires. And as he has made the 
Sabbath for man, that all its hours may be productive of happiness, 
that it may comfort the body and ennoble the soul, that it may speak 
of creation in its thousand beauties, and sing in sweetest notes of praise 
the world's redemption through a once crucified but now risen Lord. 
What shall we then say of that company who are attempting to break 
up the hours of God's day, and seeking to rob that day of its rest and 
blessedness as they would now rob God of his glory as Lord of the 
Sabbath. Shall we not condemn such conduct as uncalled for by the 
voice of our country, and an infringement and disregard to the Sabbath 
law of God ? Before sitting down let me say, I rejoice in the convic- 
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tion that this procedure of glaring, systematised Sabbath profanation, is 
not in its origin a product of the Scottish soil, or the result of a cry of 
Scottish need. It is little else than the offspring of English share- 
holders and the grasping demand of English directors. It comes 
pushed upon us by mere outsiders who know little or nothing of the 
pulse of Scottish feeling and Scottish sentiment on the sacredness of 
God's day, and the right of every man to possess it. And unless there 
is that hypocrisy and formality about Scottish religion which the ene- 
mies of the Sabbath allege, we trust that this company shall shortly 
see and feel; that just as the Scottish clans in olden time united 
as one host to repel and drive back Southern invasion; as our 
Covenanting forefathers spurned and overthrew prelatic usurpation, 
though backed by kingly influence and power, so we trust that 
the churches of our land — that every man and woman who regard 
the law of God as a rule of life — that every lover of social order, 
of moral and intellectual progress, shall unite in disapproving and con- 
demning the conduct of those directors who have trampled in the mire 
the Divine law of the Sabbath, prostituting for worldly gain an ordinance 
of heaven. And that this condemnation be a thing they shall feel, a 
sentence which shall reach a part of their nature, softer than their hearts, 
let it tell on the pockets — ^the vulnerable part of these directors — ^let 
the shareholders see that the weekly returns of traffic and passengers, 
instead of increasing are gradually diminishing. 

The Chairman then put the motion to the meeting, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

The Kev. Dr Gibson, in moving the following resolution : — " That 
this meeting considers the defence which the directors have offered of 
their conduct in starting trains on the Lord's-day as an aggravation of 
the wrong, inasmuch as they declare that convenience and expediency 
alone must determine the Sabbath traffic to be prosecuted on their line 
of railway," said, — Mr Chairman — I presume it is not necessary to 
adduce formal proof of the assertion in this resolution, that the directors 
of the North British Kail way "declare that convenience and expendiency 
alone must determine the Sabbath traffic to be prosecuted on their line 
of railway." I presume also that we may legitimately take their chair- 
man as the representative, if not of their individual, at least of their 
joint and official opinion and judgment. At any rate we have no other, 
and his opinion has been expressed in no doubtful or hesitating form. One 
thing is certain, that with some profession of regard for the feelings of the 
public, he has not expressed the slightest regard for the religious opinion 
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or feeling of the religious communities of Scotland, or for the obligation of 
the Fourth Commandment — though I believe he is an Episcopalian, 
attends the worship of the Episcopal church, sees the words of the Fourth 
Commandment written in plaii^ letters on the walls of his place of worship, 
hears it pretty regularly read in the public service, and outwardly too 
joins in the prayer, " Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law." I have before this recalled the biting sarcasm of 
Hugh Miller in commenting in his powerful paper (Oh, for him and his 
like back again!) on this strange conduct, viz.. They ought rather to 
pray, "Lord have mercy upon us, for we are resolved to break this law." 
I fear that with such a resolution, practically followed out, whether 
impiously expressed or not, they will receive the awful rebuke of the 
prophet, "It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting." At all events, let 
not Episcopalians, whether Scotch or English, presume to speak of 
Scotch fanaticism in honestly observing the Fourth Commandment — 
while they exhibit such a specimen of flagrant inconsistency, nay, hypo- 
critical presumption. What these parties ought to do is to face the 
question of having the Fourth Commandment removed out of their 
service book, and openly show themselves as they are. 

Here Dr Gibson said he did not say that all Episcopalians acted thus 
inconsistently, and that he believed there were many Episcopalians who 
offered up this prayer in all sincerity, and held the obligation of the 
Fourth Commandment as firmly as he did. 

There are one or two questions which require consideration and an 
answer before you can pass this resolution entrusted to me. 1st, What 
is the amount of convenience and expediency which the directors can 
truly plead as demanding the running of their trains on the Lord's-day ? 
and, 2d, Can any amount of mere human convenience and expediency 
be pleaded in defence of deliberate, continued, and systematic violation 
of any Divine command, and especially of the command, " Remember 
the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." The previous resolution has settled 
two points, viz., that running trains on the Lord*s-day along the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow line is unnecessary and uncalled for. Nineteen 
years' experience has demonstrated that fact; and no body of men of 
any kind or degree has called for a change. I have sometimes observed 
in the list of losses assigned by a bankrupt in the Bankruptcy Court so 
much, say £1000, for making a business, that is to say, so much spent 
to cheat the public and injure the fair trader; and the price paid, or 
rather the loss sustained to create a business and to have the appear- 
ance of a great demand by the North British Railway^ is to break the 
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law of Qod, break down the morals, and damage the souls and bodies 
of their servants and of all who engage in or avail themselves of this 
unlawful traffia 

Dr Calderwood in his valuable tract has logically and conclusively 
dealt with this pretence. Mr Hodgson says if men avail not them- 
selves of his accommodation they will stop the trains. In other 
words, if men will not buy our diseased meat we will not sell it, as if 
there were not men who would be gulled with it, and buy it to their 
deadly hurt. On this principle Dr Calderwood has plainly shown, you 
are at liberty to encourage supply to the drunkard and debauchee to 
vices not once to be named among Christians, if only persons will be 
enticed and consent to pay you, though it should be to their temporal and 
eternal ruin. On the same principle those infamous wretches in con- 
tinental cities who illumine and open to the very street their dens of 
iniquity to allure the passing fool, going as the ox to the slaughter, and 
supply the base profligate with his sensual gratification, might answer 
the religious, the moral, and the decent who remonstrate i^ainst their 
wickedness, *' We compel none to enter. Let them cease to enter, and 
it won't pay, and we will shut our doors.'* Of course I do not say that 
the conduct of the North British directors is so base and disgusting as 
this. But I say their principle is the very same, and though they may 
not choose to do so there are wretches in the world who will, on Ben- 
jamin Frwiklin's appeal, '* if your principle be good go through with 
it," have no scruple whatever, and will go through with it, and be glad 
of an illustrious example to justify their defence. 

Another of Mr Hodgson's — I know not what to call it, plansi- 
.bilities will not do, and clap-traps is offensive. Another of his 
pleas is, that a railway is a public road, and cannot be shut on the 
Lord's-day. Again I say, if his principle be good let him go 
through with it The public road in this country is now, as it 
ever was, open to all her Majesty's subjects, from the highest to the 
lowest, at all hours of the day and of the night, to the nobleman's car- 
riage and the cadger's donkey — ^from the prince to the peasant, and no 
man has a right to say, " Needy knife-grinder, whither art thou going 1" 
except where the impost, so odious to Welshmen and Highlanders still 
afflicts the land, viz., a toll But that is all; and, when I pay it, it gives 
me a good road, and perfect liberty to go when, where, and how I please. 
Is Mr Hodgson prepared to do this ? No ! but he claims the power to 
open only when it fills the railway purse, and to shut when it does not 
pay. In truth, it is only a new application of the good old rule, ^'That 
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they should take who have the power^ and they should keep who can." 
It cannot e7en meet a case of necessity and mercy^ but to a rich man; 
and if not, what is it ? It is teaching the fEunily man to be no better 
than the miserable drunkard, and who for his own base appetite neglects 
and stanres his family. I know no such dangerous radicalism as the 
wantonness of power exerted in defiance of the law of God — the true 
guarantee of all right and of all liberty-— obedience to which, while it 
honours God, can never injure man. But for what is the amount of 
convenience or expediency which the directors can truly plead, as de- 
manding the running of trains on the Lord's^ay, and who are the 
parties for whom it is provided f It appears that now they neither 
plead necessity nor mercy, still less religion and morality. Nineteen 
years' experience has disposed of that pretence. Mr Hodgson, in the 
case of his goods trains — ^before he had the direction of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow — ^has told us what that convenience means. One element 
in it is that it enables them, or he thinks it enables them, to carry goods 
on their line at the least expense and trouble to themselves, by clearing 
their lines so far on the Sabbath. But even this device will cut its own 
throat, for if they succeed as they wish, and develop Sabbath traffic, 
they must somehow or other get another day inserted in the week, on 
which some other people may be disposed to rest, and allow them to 
dear their line. The truth is, it is Mammon, mammon — ^it is the old 
Eoman saying, ^* rem quocunque modo rem;'^ in plain English — money, 
money — ^to make our line pay, come what will. For whose convenience 
is this alleged expediency ? Kot certainly for that of the strictly poor, 
who cannot pay. Not for the hard toiled mechanic or labouring peasant. 
For him religion and repose are the true rest and consolation, even 
though he had not an eternity to spend; and even if he must breath 
the fresh air of heaven, he can do it better on his feet than stifled in a 
railway carriage. I know I should be less exhausted in walking five 
miles, than in travelling twenty in a railway carriage; and twenty in a 
railway carriage costs something. Suppose a working man takes his 
fjEunily with him, it would cost his week's wages. It is not for the 
religious and moral trader, who repudiates the accommodation; and the 
grasping and irreligious trader reaps the benefit at his expense. It is a 
convenience and an expediency available only to the reckless pleasure* 
seeker and the no less reckless trader, if not to the profligate, to enable 
him to get those indulgences on the Lord's-day which the law of the 
land now happily prevents him from getting at home, and so preserving 
the city by demoralising the country. It is a convenience and an es« 
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pediency punned at the expense of the bodies and souls of railway 
servants; of breaking down the religion and morals of the community^ 
and, as my resolution asserts, is an aggravation of the wrong set forth 
in the preceding resolution, inasmuch as it not only proceeds on unjusti- 
fiable pretences, but sets aside the law of God in an assertion of a con- 
venience and expediency which are, in themselves, unjust and unlawful. 
But we, at least, must hold that no human convenience, or alleged ex- 
pediency can justify a violation of the command of God. And let these 
gentlmen know that none have hardened themselves against God and 
prospered, *' whether it regards a nation or a man only;" and, certainly, 
a railway company is not likely to prove an exception. 

I am not here either to prophesy or denounce, and still less to imprecate 
the judgments of God on my fellow-men; but, having respect both to the 
honour of God, the good of my country, and the welfare of my fellow-men, 
even of the Sabbath-breakers themselves, to " warn " them. And from all 
I have read and observed, in the history and condition of nations, of the 
moral government of God, I learn that it is signally true that God has 
shown as well as declared in the Bible, ^'Them that honour me I will 
honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." France 
tried to do both without a God and without a Sabbath, and in both 
they came to the conclusion that they must, as they impiously said, 
" invent one." They are yet reaping the fruit of their doings in des- 
potism and vice, and even bodily degeneracy. The Sabbath and its 
observances are the only united public acknowledgment of Gk)d, and 
contempt of them is an open and public insult to the Most High — ^has 
the root of all irreligion and immorality in it. I fear, increasing 
crime and misery are already the result; and whether our cattle plagues 
or our other plagues are the result of direct judgment or of natural 
causes, unquestionably the love of gain and consequent neglect of the 
natural laws of order,. cleanliness, and health bring their punishment, 
and, traversing the moral, aggravates, and even produces, the physical; 
and so in relation to the Sabbath and railway companies and their 
officials. Accidents, and diseases, and cattle plagues will, in spite of 
them, afifect their dividends. But, on the other hand, while God 
threatened and executed judgments on the Israelites who contemned His 
laws, and especially profaned His Sabbath, He promised them honour 
and prosperity when they observed it. " If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on My holy day; and 
call the Sabbath a delight; the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt 
honour Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure. 
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nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord; and I will canse thee to ride on the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the month of the 
LoYd hath spoken it." 

Bnt I must draw to a close, and the question is, What are Chris- 
tians then to do? They are in the first ][dace rigidly to abstain 
from countenancing this Sabbath traffic themselves; they are to dis- 
courage it by every means in their power; they are to pray God 
to interpose and confound the devices of those who systematically dis- 
honour and injure the religion and morals of the community. What- 
ever may be said of the law of the land and of the right of the govern- 
ment — a law of this country to repress all open violation of the Sabbath, 
of which I have not the slightest doubt — ^at any rate. Sabbath-breakers 
have not the right to compel the Church of Christ to administer its 
most sacred ordinances to any but those whom she deems worthy. The 
railway directors, at all events^ assume the functions of the supreme 
government in deciding what are the conveniences and necessities of 
the community. What right have they to constitute themselves supreme 
judges of the wants and conveniences of the public, and to supply them 
on their own terms, at their own times, and their own seasons ? It 
is the mere wantonness of power and wesdth, in spite of the judgment 
of the most religious, most moral, and most educated of the people o7 
this country. I observe that Mr Hodgson and his coadjutors shut the 
mouths of any who venture to intrude the question of Sabbath trains 
by the slang phrase of those who wish not to have the light of the 
word or law of God let in upon their doings, viz., '^ We cannot have a 
theological discussion;" and then think they are entitled to hiss them 
down, as if ''the moral law summarily comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments" were not plain and intelligible enough. But I must in all 
earnestness and solemnity remind these gentlemen that there are two 
seasons in reserve for all men, when conscience and God's law can 
neither be hushed nor hissed down, and these are the seasons of death 
and judgment. What is the Church to do 1 In the first place the 
Church, the ecclesia, and the called out of the world, is bound in all its 
members and office-bearers to testify for God and against the invasion 
of God's holy law. It is bound not only to warn but to keep itself 
pure, and to apply the discipline of the Church in fidelity, wisdom, and 
mercy for the good of the transgressors and the purity of the Church; and 
if railway companies or any others will deliberately, systematically, and 
obstinately despise and hiss down all remonstrance, and insult those who 
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offer it^ the Church ought to show it can exist without them^ but cannot 
exist and be faithful to its Head without maintaining its purity, and 
coming out and being separate from an ungodly world. The truth 
is, it is not by such that the Church exists in strength, either 
spiritually or temporally (they are a weakness and a drag), but 
by those who fear Qod and keep His commandments. Let ua 
then do our duty, and let our language to the men of the world 
be that of the dying, Ood-fearing patriot and warrior Joshua; 
" Choose ye this day whom ye will serve; but as for me and my house, 
we will senro the Lord." It is (^ no use to make speeches on the obli- 
gation of the Fourth Commandment, and declare by our conduct that 
we do not believe what we say. I trust the rulers of the church will 
not permit Sabbath-breakers to point at them the finger of scorn. If 
men choose mammcm, then the servants of Qod are free firom guilt and 
blame. But they are from neither if they wink at the habitual and 
open violation of a Divine law, which they themselves bold to be 
Divine. They may have difficulty, but the difficulty must be encoun- 
tered with firmness, though in all affection, as in the case of the drunkard 
or other transgressor with which the faithful church has to deal There 
will arise questions of casuistry, as in all other offences against the law 
of God; but the church is bound to address herself to them, and apply 
God's Word and law fEuthfuUy, then may she expect the blessing of 
her Lord, and to " shine forth dear as the sun, fair as the mo(m, and 
terrible as an army with banners.'' 

In conclusion, allow me a word in reference to a communication which 
I received from a gentleman, a shareholder of the North British 
Eailway Company, who calls my attention to a fact Unfortunately 
he has not given me his address, which I would like to receive 
in all such cases; because if you don't notice such communications 
the parties are very much offended, and you are considered very 
unfaithful Now this gentleman, I believe, is not hostile to the 
object of our meeting to-night — ^very far from it — and he makes a 
statement regarding a certain party— of course I cannot give names 
without the gentleman's permission — to the effect that he sat silent 
at a recent meeting of the North British Eailway Company and 
said nothing. I wish to state, in regard to that gentleman, that I have 
it on the very best authority, from a gentleman whom I accidentally met 
on the street the other day, that the gentleman in question does in reality 
his best, but is overwhelmed in opposing the resolution to run these 
trains. 
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The Rev. Mr M'DEBMi]>-*There ia just one single thonght that I 
would beg to throw out in seconding this resolution. For my own part^ 
ever since I gave my attention to this great question — and a great ques- 
tion I hold it to bei — I have held that it is unfair and dishonourable to 
accept of the Sabbath at all unless we accept it under the regulations of 
Him from whom we have received it. I would consider it acting a dis- 
honest part. I would hold every person in this meeting to be acting a 
dishonourable part — ^yea, a dishonest part — ^if any property was con- 
ferred upon them under certain regulations as to the manner in which 
that property was to be disposed of — ^if they accepted the property and 
then went about to dispose of it according to their own notions of con* 
venience or of expediency. Every creature has received from the 
Creator a seventh portion of his time as valuable property, but he haa 
received that gift under certain regulations as to how it is to be used. 
It is to be used for religious and moral end& Not according to the- 
convenience of every man — ^not according to what every man may deem 
expedient. He received the gift from Qod under a Divine law as to how 
the gift is to be used. I am aware that many speak as if the circum- 
stance that the Sabbath was made for man — ^to which fact our Lord 
makes such a delightful allusion; I say I am aware that many imagine 
that because the Saviour has propounded the doctrine that the Sabbath 
was made for man, that therefore man may make any use of the Sab- 
bath that he pleases, but I ask any meeting of Christians who might be 
assembled anywhere — I am free in asking any Scottish audience — 
whether there be anything in the teachings of our Saviour that warrants 
any man to use the Sabbath according to his own notions of what ia 
good for him. In that very passage I have alluded to, it is delightfully 
added after its being stated that the Sabbath was made for man, ^ There* 
fore, the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath." Who is the Lord 
of the Sabbath? Is it man) Is it any body of meni Is it any nation 
on the face of the globe'? Is it any railway company who is the Lord 
of the Sabbath? It is the Son of man. Man either individually or 
collected together could not be trusted with the Sabbath. Man opposes 
and perverts everything that he has to do with unless when under the 
Lordship of Him who has been appointed universal (Governor. In 
order, therefore, that the Sabbath be secured for the good of men, for 
ensuring the great and beneficent ends it was intended to bring, it has 
been placed under the Lordship of our Lord Jesus Christ We look in 
vain for the use of His day for anything that may be deemed expedient 
Mr Chairman, I am not here to oppose the movement that has been 
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taken by these directors in opposition to their boQt interests and to the 
best interests of the commanity. I wish this great city and every com- 
pany in it to flourish and prosper; bat I expect them to flonrish and 
prosper only through the preaching of the Word, and only through the 
keeping of the Sabbath-day. As we desire the prosperity of this great 
and noble city, I would once more repeat those everlasting words, " Be- 
member the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy; six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work." 

The motion was put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

The Kev. Dr Caldbrwood moved the third resolution, viz.: — "That 
this meeting regards the starting of trains on the Lord's-day, along the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow line, as an event which calls for sustained 
public agitation, in order that all who desire to have the sacredness of 
the day preserved may be led to use all legitimate and available means 
for opposing the Sabbath traffic on the railway." Dr Calderwood said 
— I esteem it an honour to have a share in contending for Sabbath 
observance, in the midst of such a conflict as has been begun. The 
directors of the North British Bailway, and a considerable portion of 
the newspaper press, have thrown down the gauntlet, and I should 
think the ministers of religion lacking in their duty if they did not lift 
it, and deliberately prepare for a lengthened struggle. We take up our 
ground unhesitatingly. The law of God alone must determine how the 
Sabbath is to be kept. Neither convenience, nor pleasure, nor gain can 
be pleaded as an addition to the law, or in opposition to it This we 
mean to defend; the opposite position we mean to assail We have no 
fondness for conflict in itsel£ We would rather shun it altogether. 
But we do not hesitate to undertake it when great interests are at stake^ 
which we believe to be the fact in the present case. Sabbath observance 
is not the whole of our religion; but it is closely connected with it alL 
And while we admit that railway travelling in pursuit of pleasure is not 
the only form of Sabbath desecration we have to fear, it so obviously 
involves all the elements of the evil, and is so closely connected with 
the other forms of it, that we are willing to fight the battle of the Sab- 
bath in connection with the question of Sabbath trains. And this is 
the right time for wiping the conflict We have not chosen the time 
or the circumstances; but they could not have happened better if we had 
made a choice. Scotland is favourably placed for dealing with this as 
a nations^ question; the whole matter of Sabbath keeping can be well 
connected with Sabbath travelling on the railways; and the purpose of 
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the railway directors in^ronning these trains has been set forth with a 
plainness unknown before. The chairman of the directors, speaking as 
their chairman — speaking for the North British Bailway Company as a 
whole — says that the Sabbath trains will be run as long as they can be 
made to pay, notwithstanding all other considerations which may be 
adduced^ such as the claims of their servants, the religious convictions 
of the nation, and the authority of God's law. The issues of the con- 
flict were never more clearly laid before the public, and the friends of 
the Sabbath may well accept this as a fit occasion for entering upon the 
struggle. It is of great consequence that those who wish to see t&e 
Sabbath preserved for all, should consider the importance of the present 
conflict as being against a railway company. The railway system, which 
is only in process of growth, is now influencing, and is destined still 
more to influence, the social life of the country. That system, stretch- 
ing its branches over the land, and absorbing the bulk of the traffic, has 
more power to injure Sabbath observance, and to encourage Sabbath, 
desecration, than any other organisation in the country. So much the 
more important, therefore, does it become, that the force of public 
opinion be powerfully exercised over its direction, and that the public 
mind be kept fully acquainted with all that is involved in the struggle.. 
At the same time, we may contend the more hopefully, as we have not 
to do with the directors only, but with the shareholders, among whom 
there are many who earnestly desire Sabbath observance on their line. 
It is not to be forgotten, however, that a struggle with the railway com- 
pany is one of the most difficult to conduct. If a steamer start on the 
river on the Sabbath, we can so brand it with the mark of public dis- 
approbation that it will generally be forsaken on the other days of the 
week, but if a railway company start on the Sabbath, we cannot so 
easily affix the brand which it equally deserves. We cannot altogether 
cease to travel with the railway, and hence the need for a determined 
effort to control its management. And this effort becomes all the more 
important when we remember that the general management of railways 
must be influenced by the results in this case. The session, whatever 
it may be, is certain to have a most important bearing on the history of 
the nation years hence. We are now planting «the trees whose fruit 
the people of this land must gather in generations later. How, then, 
are we to conduct our struggle ? A considerable part of the public 
press is against us, and we must set ourselves to meet this form 
of opposition. We must use the platform, and the newspaper press 
will supply us with material for discussion. Whatever merits attention 
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on the opposite side shonld hare it aocording to opportunity^ but spedany 
mast we meet the papers read by oar Glasgow citizena The friends 
of the Sabbath cannot allow daily pleading against them without some 
opportanities of pleading on the opposite side. The Glasgow Herald 
has had its tarn; will you give me mine? That newspaper has s^d that 
it is not to be wondered at that the '' nnco gude" should raise a clamour 
against Sunday trains. The Glasgow MaU has spoken of ^'the howV* 
in favour of railway stokers. The London Globe has spoken of the 
advantages there would be from Sunday excursions to Loch Lomond. 
The Pall Mail Gaadte has said that the Sunday excursion train ^will 
be our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ." I am giving you a literal 
quotation from the PaU MaU Gazette, and if you find any difficulty in 
understanding what is the meaning, for I fancy everybody must have 
some difficulty, it is this — ^that if the working classes of Scotland — I 
should have him speak for himself, for the working classes of England 
— get some play on the Sabbath, they will thereby be induced to give 
some attendance on the church, and some attention in it. These are 
specimens of how this matter is being handled by the press; but 
you will notice on this occasion I am only gathering, and shall 
come to more of t^em on other nights. There is some measure of 
abuse in the examples given, and some attempts to argue the question. 
For the former we care nothing; with the latter we must deal. In 
conducting this conflict, however, we must uncover our enemy's position, 
in order to see what ground he holds. We suppose it may be assumed 
that it is not held by any of our opponents that there is no God, and 
therefore no Divine revelation, and no appointed Sabbath. If thia 
ground is held by any, it is well that we should see the company of 
opponents who stand these. But, if there be a God, is all, mention of 
His will to be excluded firom the directors' roomf Is he to be ignored 
by those who sit behind the editor^s desk? Is there to be no refer^ice 
to the law of God when discussing the Sabbath question in our broad* 
flheets? Are newspapers which discuss such a question in this way to 
be thrown on our tables as guides' of opinion? It is customary with 
our opponents to say that they do not enter into theological questiona 
Bat this is not a matter of scientific theology, but of practical religion, 
and they who refuse to discuss it on this understanding shrink from 
the conflict altogether. But we have also to deal with the directors of 
the North British Railway. They will carry on the struggle by issuing 
orders to their servants, throwing open their gates, and drawing the 
fiUver into their treasury. We have the friends of the Sabbath among 
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tlie shareholders to organise opposition, and conduct it in concert, and 
under well-devised, well-understood plans. But the public must mean- 
while wage their own war. Every shilling paid on Sabbath is a vote 
for Sabbath trains. Every shilling withheld on the other days of the 
week on account of the running of those trains is a vote against 
them. Let our merchants who acknowledge that the law of God is to 
be obeyed in the conduct of all trade, show their feelings by the direc- 
tion in which they have their goods forwarded. Let the passengers by 
the North British Bailway adopt their own way of voting. For ex- 
ample, by taking a second-class return ticket to Edinburgh instead of a 
first, you sacrifice a measure of your own comfort, save 2s 6d, and to 
that extent vote against Sabbath trains. There is considerable scope 
for a variety of voting in this way. The Dailif Mail wondered what I 
meant by ^'fighting the directors with their own weapons.'' That is 
what I meant. But more fortunate for us in this struggle is the fact 
that, in less than two years, we shall have another direct line to Edin- 
burgh. We have already begun to experience the discomfort of amal- 
gamation with the North British. Those who have frequent profes- 
sional or business engagements in Edinburgh have begun to reckon it 
all but insufferable to be kept waiting from fifteen minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour for a train from the south which is behind time. 
And if the North British, in addition to such inconvenience, give us 
conscientious reasons for avoiding it, the new direct route will be im- 
mensely the gainer. We shall keep all this in view through the two 
years or so necessary for preparing the line. And when the new line 
is ready, the public will not forget what respect the Caledonian has 
shown for the religious convictions of the people, in running south only 
according to postal arrangements, refasing through communication to 
Edinburgh, and keeping altogether closed their branches to Qreenock, 
Barrhead, Hamilton, Lanark, and Peebles. We have done a little in 
opposition to the North British Eailway; there has been some work 
done in Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen already — and perhaps 
Mr Hodgson and his company will find byand-by whether railway 
trama on Sabbath will pay. We wage this conflict with all legitimate 
weapons, but we wage it only because of our solemn conviction that the 
highest religious interests of the country are involved. If we as citizena 
would guard the health of the community — if we would seek its com- 
mercial prosperity, still more do we desire its religious w'ell-being. If 
we are proud of our country, we reckon its religion its highest honour 
and it greatest good; for rather would we have it distinguished the 
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world over for its religion than for its commerce or its literatore. But 
most satisfying will it be if its commerce, its literature, and its religion 
go hand in hand to higher distinction. 

The Rev. Mr Yllsdt said — I am an Englishman, and I am proud of 
it I am an Episcopalian to the back-bone, and I thank God for it 
More than that, I have up in my church the Fourth Commandment, 
and, while I am the incumbent, it shall stick up there. Although I am 
free to confess that it is a shame to England that she has her Sabbath 
trains, at the same time I bless God that Sabbath observance has not 
lost its way in England; and in all loTe, and in all kindness, now let me 
say — for Scotland has had its whack, and we will try to get a whack for 
England — my fiftther, and my grandfather before him, remembered the 
Sabbath-day, to keep it holy; and the first hot dinner that I had upon 
the Sabbath-day was eaten here in your Sabbath-keeping Glasgow. 
The first time I ever rode in a carriage with two horses on the Sabbath- 
day was in this Sabbath-keeping Glasgow. Bemember it is not the 
stopping of your Sunday trains that will make you keep the Sabbath- 
day. It is a blessed and a glorious thing, something to be thankful to 
Almighty God for, that until lately no train except a postal train ran. 
It is something to thank God for that, with one exception I believe^ 
no steamer went upon your noble river the Clyde. But it is a disgrace- 
ful thmg to see men and women sleep in on the Sunday morning, 
and not go to church. It is a disgraceful thing, allow me to say, 
that our poor servants have only one Sunday in the fortnight, instead 
of every Lord's-day. It is not a mere outside observance of the Sabbath 
that the English people contend for, but it is one God and the Holy 
Ghost has sprinkled upon their consciences, and the precious blood of 
Christ has given them to feel an interest in that complete and all-suffi- 
ciont sacrifice, so that their love constrains them, and not their fear 
drives them to go and worship God in His temple. 

Bemember the terms of the resolution — (here Mr Flindt read the third 
resolution), and said — I know the feeling of the meeting, and I believe I 
will be hissed for saying this, but I do not care to be sneered at for all that. 
This is what I believe — it is not a legitimate means, it is not a Christian 
means to placard our streets with such bills as have been posted up and 
down the town, and I was going to say blackguard the directors of the 
North British Eailway. I am sure it is not what Jesus would have done if 
Ho were protesting for the keeping of His Father's commandmenta 
Oh no, no. In all our ways, acknowledge Him. I do believe that the 
only one legitimate means for protesting against these Sabbath trains is 
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seeking in our respective spheres of influence to shed abroad the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, and in our own hearts and our spirits 
to live close to him. Then let the potsherd strive with the potsherd of 
the earth, and we shall have no more fear about newspaper editors or 
anything of that kind. I am thankful to say that we have nothing 
whatever to fear from them or we have nothing to fear on account of 
them. Only let us individually seek to live closely ourselves to the 
Lord Jesus Christ It does not show your regard for the Sabbath simply 
that you have come to this meeting. It will not prepare you to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ because with all your might 
you oppose Sunday traffic. It has been well said that remem* 
bering the Sabbath to keep it holy is part of religion, but it is 
not all religion. Thus we know that a man may abstain from travelling 
on the railway on Sabbath, and yet be an irreligious man; but of this I 
am convinced, that no man with the love of Christ in his heart will go 
upon the railway upon the Sabbath-day. I must confess that, with my 
fidend Dr Jamieson, I do believe there are times and seasons when we 
are compelled to go— when we must travel. Why would you like, any 
one of you, to know that your child was dying in Edinburgh, and you 
had no power of possibly going there. No man wants a whole train 
to run for the express purpose of meeting these cases of kindness. But 
remember the postal train runs, and if a carriage were put to that, the 
whole difficulty is taken away. Now, let us remember, that if we have 
Qod's love in our hearts, we shall remember to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day, and we shall do it lovingly; we shall do it like our Master. We 
mind of being told that when His disciples went through the com 
fields and rubbed the ears of com and were rebuked, the Lord himself 
showed the trae way of keeping the Sabbath-day, and he showed that 
the priests in the temple in that way profaned it, but the disciples were 
blameless, and Qod grant that you and I also may be blameless in all 
such matters. 

The Chaibman — I have a statement to make about the placards that 
Mr Flindt has referred to as posted up over all the walls. I have the 
authority of the office-bearers of the Glasgow Working l^fen's Sabbath 
Protection Society for saying that these placards were not put up with 
their knowledge and consent. They repudiate any connection whatever 
with any bills issued or printed affecting private character or the charac- 
ter of any company. 

The proceedings were concluded by the Bev. Dr Jamieson pronounc- 
ing the benediction. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN QUEEN STREET HALL, EDINBURGH^ 
16th NOVEMBER, 1865. 

Thb Rey. Dr Macfaslane, Duddingston, having opened the proceed^ 
Ings with prayer, 

The Chairman (Mr Musbat Duklop, M.P.) sidd — Gentlemen, I 
think I cannot do better in opening this meeting to-day than to read 
the terms in which this meeting is called. It is '^ a meeting for the 
purpose of protesting against the system of trading on the Sabbath-day 
now carried on by the North British Railway Company." You observe 
the terms, — it is not a meeting for discussion or argument, but a 
meeting of friends of the Sabbath — and we rejoice to see that they are 
80 many — to protest against that which they conceive to be a great 
and increasing evil — ^the systematic desecration of the Lord's-day by 
many railway companies, and perhaps, more particularly, we refer ta 
the railway company in our neighbourhood. But we don't meet to 
protest to them — to convey to the directors of that or any railway 
company our disapproval of their practices.'' The meeting will doubt- 
less have that effect in an indirect way, but I understand the chief 
object of this meeting is to point out to the community at large a great 
and crying evil which is on the increase, and that we are resolved, by 
God's help, to do all we can to prevent its farther spread. We are met 
to protest against what we conceive to be a violation of God's law, and 
an act of oppression to the servants of the railway companies — an act 
of oppression which we would feel ashamed to lay upon our own ser-^ 
vants. And it is high time that such a protest were made — I am sore 
we all feel that. The numbers here present, and the letters of apology 
which we have received from people not only in Edinburgh, but in 
different parts of the country, testify that we feel it is high time that 
we should protest decidedly and earnestly against a system tending to 
undermine the day which we account holy, which we deem an inesti- 
mable privilege, which we desire to enjoy ourselves, which we desire 
the community to enjoy, and which we desire to preserve for our 
posterity. Let us remember that a protest, in order to have any effect^ 
must be made in a very careful and proper spirit. How often is a 
protest made injudiciously and has no effect, just because of that defectw 
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It seems to me that a protest should be, first of all, most decided in its 
tone, and I believe that all who are present here this day, however 
much we may differ on matters of detail with regard to the subject of 
Sabbath observance, are at one in this respect, that we are, all of us, 
anxious to make a decided protest against that great evil which has 
come upon our land. Further, a protest should be made very judici- 
ously, and I think we may feel quit6 sure that it will be made judiciously, 
when we see the names of th,e gentlemen who are to address us this 
day. I think also that a protect should be made in a very kindly and 
charitable spirit. We desire to call the attention of the public at laige 
to a great evil — ay, to a great danger into which our country seems to 
be drifting. We know perfectly well the consequence of the profiuia- 
tion of Gk)d'8-day on the continent. What we desire to do is to avert 
that calamity from our country. We are met together, calmly, firmly, 
candidly, and I trust in a charitable spirit, to point out to those who 
may make a practice of infringing the sanctity of the Lord's-day the 
error of their course. We are met together to point out to those who 
may be undecided — who may not yet have made up their minds — ^the 
danger to which Sabbath desecration tends, and we desire to point out 
to all that it is an evil which will bring destructicn upon our country* 
We trust they will make up their minds to take their stand with us, 
and protect the holy day of God. We conceive that systematic trading 
carried on on the Lord's-day is altogether contrary to God's law. Many 
railway directors have said that they intend these trains as an act of 
mercy and kindness. Alas, to us it seems that their motives are not so 
much merciful as mercenary. To them we would say — " Stop, because 
you are bringing evil upon your country." We would say to those who 
countenance them — " Beware of what you are doing. You are going 
on to that which will return upon your heads, and bring on you oppres- 
sion and slavery. They promise you liberty, but they would lay on 
you chains and slavery." The promoters of the system may not see it^ 
but they have set rolling a mighty stone that will crush them if its pro- 
gress is not stopped. I need not say more — indeed, I have perhaps 
said too much already, and as there are many present who are abler to 
treat this subject than I am, I will now proceed to introduce the 
gentlemen who are to address you to-day. 

Rev. Dr Buchanan, Glasgow, in moving the first resolution, said — 
The resolution which I have been requested to propose for the adoption 
of this meeting is as follows: — "That this meeting regard the systematic 
prosecution of their trade upon Sabbath by railway companies as noA 
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required by either necessity or mercy; as a violation of both the Divine 
law and the law of the land; and as oppressive to the railway servants^ 
and detrimental to the best interests of the public." Before entering on 
the subject of this important resolution, I wish to say, in the outset, 
that it is no pleasure to me, and that I am sure it is no pleasure to any 
of the gentlemen around me on this platform, to be engaged in a conflict 
of this kind — a conflict which implies and necessitates a painful public 
controversy, and the bringing of grave charges against public bodies of 
men. It is a work, in itself, altogether distasteful to our feelings, and 
which nothing could have moved us to undertake but the pressure of a 
paramount sense of duty. We have not sought this discussion. We 
had no hand in creating the emergency out of which it has arisen. It 
has been forced upon us by those whose ill-advised proceedings have so 
deeply wounded the religious sentiment and convictions of our country. 
On them exclusively Hes the responsibility of that excitement and agita- 
tion on this subject now so extensively prevalent, and which have 
brought the present large and influential meeting together. At the 
same time, though we have thus been driven into the attitude we are 
here this day to assume, I have no doubt it will be the desire and deter- 
mination of every one who addresses this audience to do so in that spirit 
of calmness and candour which so well becomes the sacred cause we are 
here to advocate and uphold. What the resolution I have read sets 
itself against is "the systematic prosecution of their trade upon Sab- 
bath by railway companies." That is the grievance of which my resolu- 
tion complains; that is the specific wrong which it is the object of my 
resolution to expose and condemn. I ask, before going farther, your 
attention to this fact, and for a reason which I shall immediately 
explain. Our opponents would fain keep this fact out of sight They 
would £dn turn attention away from it by mixing it up with a multitude 
of other things. They seize upon every extreme opinion on the subject 
of Sabbath observance which has anywhere, by anybody, been uttered, 
and they identify us with it Our object, they would have it believed, 
is to force and fasten down upon Scotland a strictness and severity of 
Sabbath observance that would hardly let a man on that day shave his 
beard or wash his face. Writers in the Times, confiding in the ignorance 
and credulity in regard to Scotland of our southern neighbours, are not 
ashamed to speak of our reverence for the Sabbath as if it were the twin 
brother and sworn ally of the grossest profligacy and profoneness. The 
policy, in short, of those with whom in this matter we have to con- 
tend, is to cover us with odium and to expose us to ridicule, as 
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if We were, at best, a reproduction of those scrupulous and sancti- 
monius Pharisees who were shocked at our Lord's disciples, be* 
cause on the Sabbath, to appease their hunger, they did what 
the Mosaic law expressly allowed, by plucking and eating as they 
walked along a handful of standing com, and who vehemently con* 
demned our Lord himself because he had committed the heinous offence 
of making a poor cripple *' every whit whole on the Sabbath-day." That 
these are the tactics of the party with whom, on this Sabbath question, 
we have chiefly to contend, is abundantly well known. Nor have they 
been without a measure of success. The boldness and pertinacity with 
which these tactics have been followed out in certain sections of the 
public press have misled not a few, and prejudiced them against both 
ourselves axA our cause. But such unworthy acts can avail only for 
the moment. As this discussion proceeds, they will recoil on those 
who use them. But, meanwhile, let it be our business and our care to 
extricate the real question at issue from the mists and misrepresenta- 
tions in which our opponents have thus laboured to involve it Let it 
be made clear and unmistakeable, that what we are fighting for is not 
some sour and ascetic system of Sabbath observance that would turn 
the day which the Lord hath made from a delight into a day of dulness 
and gloom. What we are fighting for is the Sabbath rest — ^what we 
are fighting for is, that the Sabbath shall not be invaded and flooded 
with the secularities of week-day life — what we are fighting for is, that 
God's gracious design in instituting the Sabbath shall not be needlessly 
and wantonly frustrated by the selfishness of man — ^what we are 
fighting for is, that a powerful mercantile company shall not be 
permitted, for their own gain, either to tempt the thoughtless or 
to encourage the irreligious to desecrate the Sabbath, or to rob their 
own hard-working servants— of that Sabbath rest for both soul and 
body which they earnestly desire to enjoy. In a word, what we are 
here this day to resist and condemn is the systematic prosecution of 
their trade by railway companies upon the Sabbath-day. Of course, 
these words of my resolution are intended to point at one company in 
particular — that of the North British Eailway. There may be other 
companies whose hands in this matter are not altogether clean; but, in 
Scotland, the bad eminence in this respect belongs unquestionably to 
the company I have named. It is not, I believe, denied even by them- 
selves, and certainly it is the fact that what they are doing amounts to 
nothing less than '^than a systematic prosecution of their trade" upon 
the Sabbath-day. Theirs is not a case of meeting some uncontrollable 
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necessity — ^like that of David going with his famished followers into the 
house of Gk)d, and eating the shew-bread; theirs is not a case of meet- 
ing some clamant call of mercy — like that which our Lord obeyed when 
he went on the Sabbath-day into the synagogue and healed the man 
that had a withered hand. It is not even the case of running, under 
the pressure of government, a train to carry the mail; for, in point of 
fact, they carry no Sabbath mail, and have never been asked to do 
80. Theirs, therefore, is simply and only a case of ordinary secular 
traffic. They run passenger trains and goods trains on the Sab- 
bath, just as they run them on the week days — that is, they run 
these trains in the way of business, and in order to make money. 
They don't, indeed, run so many trains of either kind on the Sab- 
bath as on week-days, but they run as many as they think will 
pay. They will runi more by-and-by if they find that this Sabbath 
trade takes with the publia My resolution, therefore, goes not by a 
hair's-breadth beyond the truth when it describes the proceedings of the 
North British Kailway Company as it does. To prove what my resolu- 
tion goes on to affirm, that such proceedings are not required " by either 
necessity or mercy," would really be a work of the purest supererogation, 
seeing that they themselves have frankly admitted it. They don't put 
what they are doing upon such narrow and uncertain ground. What 
they put it upon, broadly and nakedly, is what they call the public con- 
venience and the public wish — not, be it observed, that they mean to put 
the question of running or not running Sabbath trains to a public vote, 
and to decide accordingly. Not at all. When they talk about the public 
convenience or the public wish, they mean merely this — that if as many 
of the public use the Sabbath trains as will make them pay, that £Eu;t is 
to them argument sufficient for running these trains. Those who do 
make use of the trains may be a mere handful of the public, and may 
not have the shadow of a claim to represent the public voice. 
They may be mere thoughtless idlers and pleasure-seekers, who 
have no object in view but their own self-indulgence; but if only 
there be enough of them to increase the profits of the com- 
pany, that settles the whole question. Yes; and it settles it in a way 
that would justify a great many other kinds of Sabbath traffic besides 
that of railway companies. On such a footing, every public-house in 
Scotland, every drinking and dancing saloon, every billiard-room and 
theatre might claim the same privilege. Sabbath customers, alas ! might 
be found for them alL The overwhelming majority of the public might 
keep aloof; all that constitutes the salt and strength of Scottish society 
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might protest against this state of things; but enough might remain to 
make every one of these forms of Sabbath desecration pay. Of coarse 
I do not mean to put even the running of Sabbath trains, in all respects, 
on the same level with some, at least, of those other kinds of traffic to 
which I have now referred But what I maintain is this, that the same 
grounds on which the North British Eailway Company rest the defence 
of their Sabbath trade will suffice to justify that of all the others. It 
is for this very reason we regard the proceedings of that company with 
so much alarm. They have begun a practice, and they are trying by 
means of it to establish a principle which, if unhappily they succeed, 
will have a sweep and range of which they themselves perhaps little 
dream. Let regular Sabbath traffic upon railways once take root among 
us, and it will be like the letting-out of waters. Barriers which for cen- 
turies have protected the rest and the sanctity of our Scottish Sabbath 
will be gradi^ally undermined and finally swept away; and in losing her 
ancient love and reverence for that hallowed day, our country will find 
she has lost the true secret of that moral power which has hitherto given 
her, though small and poor, so high and honourable a place among the 
nations of the eartL 

I have said that, in adopting a course so pregnant with evil, the 
North British Railway Company virtually discard the old plea of 
necessity and mercy. That plea, in the restricted sense in which 
alone our Lord's example gives it any sanction, will not serve their turn, 
and, accordingly, they take that much broader ground which I have 
already described. But as, by some at least, the plea of necessity and 
mercy is urged in defence of Sabbath trains (and I have no doubt in 
perfect honesty and good faith), let us look at it for a moment and see 
what there is in it. It is surely fair and reasonable to say that if there 
had been anything very solid or substantial in this plea, it would have 
found a voice long ere now. For nearly twenty years no train has run 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow line. There are nearly 200,000 people at 
or near one end of that line, and half a million at the other. And yet, 
so far as I am aw^re, that immense population have never uttered a 
complaint. The Glasgow merchants, enormous as their trade is, have 
never sent one solitary memorial to the railway company to say that a 
necessity existed for running either goods or passenger trains on the 
Sabbath. The same thing, so far I know, is equally true of Edinburgh. 
It has made no complaint. Both cities got on perfectly well without 
the running of a single Sabbath train. The public did not force the 
running of Sabbath trains on the company. But the company, in its 
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new form^ the moment it got possession of the line, forced the Sabbath 
trains upon the publia That fact, of itself, is enough to settle the 
question — to settle it to the e£fect of showing that the action of the 
railway company in this matter was perfectly gratuitous — as uncalled 
for as it is o£fensive. I see it stated in the newpapers, within the 
last few days, that the whole number of passengers whom the three 
existing Sabbath trains have recently been carrying backwards and 
forwards from the one city to the other, is only about one hun- 
dred persons. Now, even if it be so that a per centage of that 
small number really have some pretext for using the Sabbath trains 
which may fairly come within the pica of necessity, I would put 
it to any man of common sense whether it be worth while— nay, whether 
it be reasonable or just — for the sake of meeting a handful of such cases, 
to take their Sabbath rest from a large number of other men, and to 
introduce a system of regular Sabbath traffic, to which, }>y-and-by, it 
may be impossible to set any bounds. The principle which not simply 
allows but requires that acts of necessity and mercy shall be done on 
the Sabbath-day is this, that man, for whose benefit the Sabbath was 
made, would suffer loss and damage if these acts were not done. But 
this principle neither requires nor allows that we rob one mall to supply 
the wants of another, or that we injure the many in order to b^iefit 
the few. 

But to return to my resolution. While it asserts that the Sob- 
bath traffic of which it complains is not required by either neee^ 
gity or mercy, it further affirms that this traffic is carried on ia 
violation of both the Divine law and the law of the land, and 
that it is oppressive to the railway servants and detrimental 
to the best interests of the publia To deal with all these points 
in detail, is obviously impossible within the limits to which I 
must confine myself. I believe every one of the allegations I have 
specified to be strictly and literally true. Some of them will pro- 
bably be taken up by the speakers that follow me, in which case they 
will suffer the less from the brevity with which I must now notice thenk 
To say that the systematic prosecution of their trade on the Sabbath by 
the North British Railway Company is in violation of the Divine law, 
implies, of course, that there is a Divine law upon the subject There 
are men, it h true, who deny that proposition; but they constitute the 
merest fraction of the people of Scotland. By those who accept th^ 
Bible as a revelation from God, it certainly cannot be consistently and 
intelligently disputed that the Sabbath is a Divine institution, co-eval 
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with tlie creation of man, and embodied in the very heart of that moral 
law which is of perpetual and universal obligation. When Christ 
said "the Sabbath was made for man," He proclaimed the fact 
that it came from God, and was designed by Him for the whole 
human race; and when He called himself Lord of the Sabbath, He 
plainly affirmed that His view of it, and not ours, must decide how 
it is to be kept. As Lord of the Sabbath, it belonged to Him 
to change it, as through the authoritative example of His inspired 
apostles He did, from the seventh to the first day of the week, and 
thereby to connect it with the glorious and ever memorable fact of His 
Tesurrection from the dead, — in other words, with the finishing and 
resting from His great work of redeeming a lost world. As He Him- 
self tells us, He came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. He 
rescued it indeed from the false and injurious glosses of the Pharisees, 
but the lai^ itself He established and confirmed. As interpreted by 
Himself^ the Sabbath law remains in all its integrity as a day to be kept 
holy — to be withdrawn, that is, from ordinary secular labour — and con- 
secrated to the service of God. Again, I repeat that we are not here 
this day to make or meddle with the many private or personal acts, as 
to the lawfrilness of doing which on the Sabbath-day questions of casu- 
istry may easily be raised, but which, in the main, must be left to thft 
individual conscience to decide. That alone which we are here to affimt 
is, that according to the plain palpable meaning of the Divine law re- 
garding the Sabbath, the systematic prosecution of ordinary and secular 
trade upon that day is forbidden. To affirm the contrary is simply to 
deny that there is such a Divine institution as the Sabbath at alL And 
as regards the law of the land the case is equally clfear. In Barclay's 
Digest of the Law of Scotland, I observe that after enumerating various 
kinds of traffic which are nominatim forbidden by the law of Scotland to 
be carried on upon the Sabbath, he adds, " and in general, all use ot 
ordinary labour." It is true the law is often evaded. It is true that 
upon the statute book there may be specific laws regarding the Sabbath 
which no one would now think of enforcing. But this is undeniable, 
that the law of Scotland regards the Sabbath as a dies non in respect of 
all ordinary secular business. It is in deference to the law of the land, 
as well as in deference to the law of Gk)d, that upon the Sabbath our 
shops and counting-houses are shut — that our forges and factories are 
silent — that the smoke emitted by the forest of chimneys that rise from 
our public works in Glasgow ceases on that sacred day to cloud the sky 
itnd to hide the sun. And it is not less undeniable that it is ia violation 
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of both the law of Qod and the law of the land that the North British Bail- 
way Company are now running on the Sabbath their goods and passenger 
trains. 

One thing more and I am done. My resolution asserts that the course 
which the North British Railway Company are now pursuing by this 
systematic Sabbath traffic of theirs is oppressive to the railway servants 
and detrimental to the best interests of the publia As regards the 
railway servants, the oppression is not the less but the greater^ that it 
is only with bated breath they dare venture to speak of it. That they 
feel it deeply I know from themselves. They value the Sabbath rest 
and they need it. There is in truth no other class of men in regard to 
whom the public have so great an interest that this needed Sabbath 
rest shall not be taken away. It is, humanly speaking, on their vigi- 
lence, and on their conscientious and painstaking fidelity, in the di»* 
charge of their duty, the public safety, in connection with railway 
travelling, depends. Whatever, therefore, overtasks the strength c^ 
these men, or lowers their morale, is not only a damage to them^ but 
a danger to the community. And, beyond all question, to require, 
of railway servants such systematic Sabbath labour is inevitably 
to produce both of these evils. On this ground alone the dos* 
ing statement of my resolution may be amply justified. It can be 
justified on many other and additional grounds. The best and highest 
interests of the public are bound up with the maintenance among them 
of the fear of God and the keeping of His commandments. And what 
Christian man will deny that the Sabbath is one of the chiefest sources 
and safeguards of the piety and virtue of the masses of our Scottish 
people 1 Whatever, therefore, tends to secularise the Sabbath in the 
eyes of the people — whatever takes away from it that character of 
sacredness with which its Divine Author has invested it, and weakens 
the reverence with which in this country it has been hitherto univer-: 
sally regarded — strikes a blow at the very heart of both morals and 
religion in this land. And what can do all this more effectually than 
the spectacle of a great public company habitually and systematicallj 
prosecuting their trade on the Sabbath, just as they do on any other 
day of the week ? That this wrong should be inflicted — that this total 
disregard of the deepest and strongest convictions of our country should 
have been shown by a company with an Englishman at its head, and 
with a preponderating English influence among its members, is not 
what might have been expected at their hands. It is surely not in 
keeping with either the generosity or the justice which ace among the . 
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noblest characteristics of the English mind. Let us hope that it will 
not be persisted in. Even if they cannot agree with us in our views, 
let us hope that they will at least cease to outrage our feelings. The 
course they are pursuing is one which, while it carries in it lasting 
offence, and, as we firmly believe, deep injury to us, can bring little 
gain and less honour to them. So long as they go on in that course 
we have nothing for it but to persevere, by all competent and lawful 
means, in opposing them. Bat a thousand times more agreeable to us 
all would it be that of their own accord they should bring all further 
controversy to an end by taking the cause of that controversy out of 
the way. Dr Buchanan concluded by moving the resolution. 

Sir James Gabdineb Baibd, in seconding the motion, said he was 
anxious to join his protest against the idea which had been so frequently 
set forth that those who were opposed to the systematic prosecution of 
trade upon the Lord's-day acted in a manner hostile to the interests of 
the general body of the working classes. He denied that this was^ the 
case, and maintained that those who advocated the sanctity of the 
Sabbath-day were the best friends of the working population. It was 
urged in favour of the running of trains on Sunday, that they provided 
to the working classes an opportunity for pleasure and recreation, but 
it should be borne in mind that this could only be done at the expense 
of their fellow-workmen on the railways. One of the reasons that in- 
duced the friends of the Sabbath to enter upon the present agitation 
was, that the working classes should get that day to themselves, and 
that they should not be allowed to labour on the seventh day of the 
week. They therefore desired to bring this subject into notice, and to 
obtain for it the support of public opinion. In addition to what had 
been so ably sdd by Dr Buchanan as to the effect Sabbath desecration 
had upon the morality of the community, science testified that it was 
absolutely necessary for bodily and mental health that a man should 
have one day for relaxation in the week in addition to the rest obtained 
by sleep. If he did not get this period of relaxation, the vigour both of 
his body and his mind was impaired, and even the days of his sojourn 
in this world were shortened. Eeturning last week from a short excursion 
he lately made, at the railway station at Southampton, he saw attached to 
the wall a box containing tracts and other publications of a religious kind. 
On that box was written — " Please take one of these." Availing himself 
of the request so liberally made, he became the possessor of a pub- 
lished report of a paper which had been read by a well-known citizen of 
Edinburgh, the Bev. Dr Andrew Thomson, to the Evangelical Alliance 
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at Geneva, in 1861. He supposed many present bad read the paper^ 
but for the information of those who had not, he might state it showed 
the manner in which the Sabbath was observed in Scotland before the 
introduction of the railway system and the inroads of strangers. It was 
because he (Sir James Baird) was solicitous to preserve the Sabbath of 
Scotland, and restore it to the state described by Dr Thomson — it was 
because he was anxious to protect the interests of the working classes^- 
that he had great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the first 
resolution. 

The Rev. Dr Cairns then rose and said — It is impossible^ Sir, to 
attend a meeting like this without a feeling of sadness. We are met 
over the ruins of a prized and cherished Scottish institution which exists 
for the time no more, and we are menaced on every hand with fredi 
ravages of a spoiler which is coming upon all our pleasant places. We 
may recover and regain our lost possessions, and Qod grant that we may; 
only it is something sad and humbling to stand dispossessed of what we 
counted ours by so good a title, and to need to renew a battle which we 
fondly hoped we had finally won. But this sadness is not that of men 
who despond or who are prepared to quit the field. We have been out- 
flanked, but we have not yet been defeated; and those who dream of an 
easy victory over the people of Scotland in this matter, little know the 
strength of religious conviction and of Christian patriotism which tlxey 
have to encounter and bend to their will I count it fortunate that o& 
this occasion we have not to discuss any of the questions connected 
with Sabbath observance which are difficult or casuistical — matters of 
doubtful disputation, or in regard to which the Christian public of 
Scotland are at all likely to be divided. We are met to protest, for 
one thing, against the goods traffic of the North British Railway its 
carried on upon the Lord's-day; but before proceeding further, I shall 
read the resolution I have the honour to submit — "That this meeting 
consider that the procedure of the directors of the North British Bail* 
way Company in running ordinary passenger trains upon the Lord'a* 
day, between Edinburgh and Glasgow, as well as ordinary passenger 
and goods trains on other portions of their lines, involves a systematic 
prosecution of their trade on that day — that it is an uncalled-for inter- 
ference with the most sacred feelings of the people of Scotland, besides 
being opposed to the law of God — and that it is oppressive to the rail' 
way servants, and injurious to the public interests." We are met, then,^ 
for one thing — and it is a most important thing — ^to protest against the 
prosecution of the goods traffic of the North British Railway on the LordV 
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day. I am quite persuaded that there is no voice representing or claiming 
to represent any section of the religious community in this country that 
will be lifted up on behalf of this traffic, and it is the £a.ct that already 
in the most influential quarters this goods traffic has been condemned, 
and condemned even on other than religious grounds, as, for example, 
by the Chamber of Commerce of this city of Edinburgh. I do not see 
how any one who believes, I say not in the sanctity of the Lord's-day, 
but in a weekly rest of any kind, can hesitate to denounce so crying an 
oppression of their servants and so unfair an advantage to one set of 
traders at the expense of others. I will not waste argument upon such 
A point, for if there be a mutual obligation of all traders, under a law of 
weekly rest, to discontinue their ordinary traffic, the conduct of any one 
of the number, who, from cupidity, or, if that be disclaimed, from any 
other motive, breaks this common understanding, is not a case for argu- 
ment, but for instant and decided reprobation. Nor is the case mated- 
ally different with the passenger traffic, so extensively prosecuted on the 
North British Railway on the Christian day of rest. There would be a 
call for argument and for full discussion, and even for charitable con- 
struction of their procedure, by those who dissent from it as I 
do, did that company, recognising the sanctity of the Sabbath 
law and its authority to forbid all traffic but such as was clearly 
exceptional and required by necessity and mercy, openly and colourably 
ground its Sabbath trains on that exception. I have wholly failed to 
discover in the proceedings of the company any recognition of the Sab- 
bath law as such, or even any full and distinct admission of the general 
desirableness of rest from labour on one day in seven; and I have found 
in reported statements made with authority in their name, something 
that looks like the broad assertion, or at least the principle, that a rail- 
way company, and, by parity of reasoning, any other trading body, are 
entitled to supply the public on that day with whatever any section of 
the public want and are willing to take at their hands, whether it be 
goods or passenger accommodation. I consider, therefore, that the 
question of necessity and mercy is not raised in this controversy in its 
present stage; that the controversy has come into a much graver and 
darker development; and that, even after we had argued and settled 
that question of necessity and mercy to our hearts' content, the com- 
pimy, on their own premises, might turn round upon us and say — " We 
never raised any such issue, and we wholly refuse to be bound by your 
limitations." This altered aspect of the controversy is, I think, worthy 
of the serious attention of those Christian men and friends of the 
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Sabbath vfho have till now excused or defended Sabbath trains on 
the plea of necessity and mercy. For myself I have never been 
on that side; and if I had wanted any conviction of the need- 
lessness of such trains — the great and satisfactory experiment of their 
discontinuance for nineteen years between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
their general non-existence over Scotland without the least serious hard- 
ship to the community, would have been enough to convince me. But, 
I repeat it, the question of necessity and mercy in the ordinary sense of 
these terms, is not the present question; and the Sabbath cause will 
suffer if it is supposed to be so. The sole question is the right of any rail- 
way company systematically to prosecute its ordinary business on the day 
of rest, so long as a sufficient portion of the community encourage them by 
their custom on that day. That this is what the matter comes to, will, I 
think, be sufficiently plain if we look not at any apologies which may be 
set up for them, but at the actual procedure of the North British Railway 
in this department. Take their most recent act of legislation at the 
expense of the Sabbath, the running of trains on the Edinburgh ^d 
Glasgow railway. Can they say, or any one for them, that this was ah 
act extorted by the excessive demands of necessity and mercy. They had 
newly come to power; they were comparative strangers to the situation; 
they consulted not, so far as is known, any authentic statistics bearing 
on the alleged wants of the locality; they received not one petition, 
complaint or remonstrance, so far as appears, from any sufferer 
from the previous Sabbath regulations; but instantly, propria moiu, 
put upon the line three trains each way. Let any one say that 
this is a concession to necessity and mercy, I deny it; it is systema- 
tic traffic; it is an experiment to extend the area of trade which 
treats the Sabbath law andHhe holiest feelings of the people of Scotland 
as if they had no existence. I find, from the company's tables for this 
month, they run between Edinburgh and Glasgow, on week-days, nine 
trains each way; so that they have put on exactly one-third of the num- 
ber on the Sabbath. It is preposterous that the claims of traffic through 
necessity and mercy on the Sabbath should be a full third of what all 
the multifarious labours of these great and busy cities require on other 
days. In like manner they run three trains either way from Edinburgh 
to Berwick, while on week days there are only six, a proportion which 
negatives beyond dispute any pica of necessity or mercy. The Sabbath 
exigencies of the quiet towns of Kelso and Jedburgh require two trains 
to enter and two to leave each of tliem every Lord's-day; and in Selkirk 
the Sabbath traffic is two-thirds of the ordinary, there being four 
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*lrains each way on the so-called day of rest, while on the days of work 
there are no more than six. As if the Sabbath trains of the North- 
Eastem and the Newcastle and Carlisle were insufficient to provide for 
necessity and mercy between Newcastle and Edinburgh, and 
Newcastle and Hexham, the North British puts on two competing 
trains each way, the only part peculiar to itself being the pastoral 
wilds of the North Tyne between Hexham and Riccarton, where 
Sabbath transit is no more needed than in the heart of Africa. 
There are in all fifty-four distinct and separate Sabbath trains, employ- 
ing in all more than four hundred men on the company's lines, and of 
all these only two are solitary examples of Sabbath traffic— those be- 
tween Carlisle and Silloth. On every other line there are so many trains as 
to exclude the idea of a special and exceptional provision for necessity 
and mercy. The same conclusion is irresistibly driven home by the 
way in which the company find it convenient to keep o£f Sabbath trains 
or to put them on. I would honour them for their forbearance to run 
trains on so many of their lines if it were dictated by principle. I will 
even rejoice in their inconsistency, but I now appeal to it, to show 
decisively that they run trains from other motives than necessity and 
mercy. Is their necessity at Haddington, but none at North Berwick ? 
at Perth and Dundee, with their two trains each way, while Bunferm- 
line has none? are the wants of Innerleithen clamant — but not those 
of Dunse, or Langholm, or Kinross? and must the company almost run 
its Sabbath trains into each other at Selkirk to relieve its imaginary 
distress, while cruelly deaf to the cry of St Andrews? I can come 
to no other conclusion, both from the filled up lines and from the 
blanks in the company's Sabbath table, than that they are equally 
remote from compassion or philanthropy, and no fair observer of their 
course will be able to resist the conviction that, as my resolution 
states^ they are chargeable with a systematic prosecution of their Sab- 
bath traffic from motives having nothing to do with necessity and mercy. 
This is apparent already; but it is likely, unless checked, to become so 
more and more, for they will not require a single new principle of action 
to multiply all their trains indefinitely, till the Sabbath is lost in the 
crowd, smd even to introduce excursion trains, as is openly and shame- 
lessly done on the lines in the south. It is not possible that these pro- 
ceedings should not give a shock to the best and holiest feelings of the 
people of Scotland. I have no manner of doubt that the majority of the 
church-going population — the great majority — regard them in their 
consciences as opposed to the law of Qod; and while there is a minority. 
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includisg men of whom I would speak with all respect — though I dis^ 
sent from those who regard some limited provision as demanded by the 
claims of necessity and mercy, and would not hesitate to use that pro- 
vision — I am thoroughly convinced that the religious feelings of the 
whole community rebel against the running of goods trains and the 
prosecution of passenger traffic as a matter of trade. The question, 
then, is, is the North British Eailway Campany to persist in this outrage, 
and even to aggravate it ? I verily believe they know not— and especially 
the directors and shareholders — the depth and intensity of the feelings 
which their legislation wounds; and I could only wish for them that 
they had something of that large and generous appreciation of all that 
is precious and distinctive in Scottish religious feeling and character 
lately so nobly shown in this place by Mr Froude, in his lecture on the 
Scottish Beformation and its consequences. I wish that they would 
only imitate our deceased Premier, who, when he was made fully aware 
of the sentiments of the people of Scotland on the opening of the 
Botanic Gardens on the Lord's-day, firmly refused to see them disre- 
garded; for he could understand that religious conviction is something 
too deep to be lightly trifled with by men in power, and that the sup- 
pression of it by mandate is a dear-bought victory. This, indeed, would 
be a paittful result, to see the conscience of Scotland revolted by a series 
of irritating railway aggressions which kept it in a state of perpetual 
laceration. But worse, infinitely worse, did she become inured to the 
evil, were the sense of Sabbath sanctity slowly hardened and ossified; 
and were a coming generation familiarised with the whole round of 
Sabbath dissipations from their childhood, and rocked and dandled iu 
the lap of a self-complacent latitudinarianism, to laugh at the scruples 
of their fathers, and to welcome Sunday travelling with the same easy 
conscience with which they lightly accepted all things else. The utmost 
that we could raise on the ruins of the Sabbath would be a repro- 
duction of the age of David Hume; and then, while the remnants 
of enfeebled churches sighed and cried over abounding irreligion and 
vice, some future Adam Smith, taught perhaps by its loss, would 
come forward, even amid that ungenial fellowship, to coi^ess again 
that " the Sabbath, as a political institution, was of inestimable value, 
independently of its claim to Divine authority." There are those who 
tell us that they love not the prospect of the Continental Sunday, and 
yet sympathise so far with a relaxation of our Scottish strictness. I 
have never been able to see where a stand is to be made if the grand 
principle of a Divine law, wholly segregating one day in seven alike 
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from work and from amusement, is once abandoned. On what prin- 
ciple can you draw the line between railway work and other labour — 
between excursion trains for " godly recreation," and such as are con- 
fessedly godly ? When you have taught the masses that the Sabbath 
is for pleasure as well as piety, are you entitled to come in and prescribe 
what their pleasures are to be ? And do you not lie open to the 
very charge of bigotry and intolerance that is now brought against the 
Sabbatarian, and of standing up with self-righteous and Pharisaical 
superiority to obstruct the lawful enjoyments of the world ? I find no 
resting-place in this descent if it be once entered upon. I see inevi- 
tably at the bottom of the slope the Sundays of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna; 
and because I know what they are and what they imply — though I do not 
know the worst of them — I would with others clearly raise my voice 
against the beginning of national declension, and assist in preserving 
the great bulwark of our faith, our purity, our laws and liberties, and 
our very commercial and historical greatness. I do not want to hear — 
what I have heard in Paris — the ring of the workman's Sunday hamiher 
upon our palaces, or to see the railway stations disgorging passengers fresh 
from the review and the race-course, while religion becomes a pageant, 
and freedom hangs on a ruler's breath; and the severe strife of 
trade and speculation is divorced from the calm and sacred pleasures of 
domestic life. Let us keep our Sabbaths. Let us improve them. Let 
us be open to any just and proved demands of necessity and mercy; but 
let us not alienate the heritage of our fathers, which we believe with 
them, and with the general voice of the Christian church, to be at once 
the ordinance and the gift of heaven. Our railways themselves will 
thank us in the end; their servants (a most valuable as well as numerous 
and useful class of men, everywhere at present deprived of their Sab- 
bath against their will) will thank us immediately. But their employers 
will thank us too, when they find in the blessed reaction of full weekly 
rest, that here too the Sabbath proves to be made for man, and that in 
this result, as in the general prosperity of a Sabbath-keeping nation, 
which the railways share, there is in the keeping of Qod's command- 
ments great reward. 

The Rev. Mr MuiR, Dalmeny, then addressed the meeting;. In the 
course of his remarks, he stated that the morality of the district with 
which he was connected had of late suffered in consequence of the influx 
of population caused by the construction of a new railway in the 
neighbourhood. When that railway was completed, and when it began 
to be used for Sunday travelling, he apprehended that the state of 
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matien would become even worse. Sedug that the law of the land 
prohibited Sunday traffic, he wondered that steps had not yet been 
taken to suppress the system. If the evil was permitted to extend, he, 
however, thought the public would at length agitate for its remosval, 
and exert a pressure on the Legishiture that would eompd them to 
interfere. 

Major Febsiee Hamilton, in supporting the resolution, sidd — AfUr 
the words that have fallen from the reverend gentlemen who Inve 
spoken, you will be prepared for a few remarks following, not^ perhaps^ 
exactly in the same strain. I am isorry to say that I fear that a regard 
for the Sabbath is not in the present day what it was in the days cf 
my youth. It may be that I have reasons for thinking that perhaps 
that could be amended; but I do not think that this is the proper timo 
to enunciate these reason& We have been told by our Chairman what 
the object of this meeting is, and it would be strange in me to depart 
from the programme which has been so ably set before you. I shall 
therefore merely treat the question of Sunday travelling by the North 
British Bail way Company in the point of view that will come home, I: 
have no doubt, to many of you, though not in the same style as it haa 
hitherto been proposed by the speakers before me. I think there can be 
little doubt that the reasons given by the North British Railway Compangr 
for Sunday travelling are twofold. First, that it is to be for the benefitof 
the many; and, second, that it is to be for the pocket benefit, I may say, of ' 
that railway. Now, I object entirely to the first part of the question. 
being treated in the way they use it. I object to see the many employ^ . 
ing the few when it is to be for the detriment of the few; and I think 
that I may be able to show you that in a money point of view the 
North British Railway are also making a great mistake. I myself am 
a large shareholder in many schemes of that railway, and I likewise am 
a trustee, holding very valuable securities in that railway for persons in 
foreign lands, and I have no hesitation in saying that, as a shareholder 
and as a trustee, I object to the principle that the North British Rail- 
way have laid down that Sunday travelling is to benefit our pockets. I 
have before me to-day a statement drawn up by a Captain Mackenzie, 
which is a very valuable one. It would be too long, at this period of 
the day, to read that statement to you, but I will briefly mention, to 
you the result of it, and I guarantee that that gentleman is right in 
what he states. He has proved to me beyond a doubt, that in conse- 
quence of the conduct of this railway in starting Sunday trains, a large 
amount of traffic is being taken off the line. As an example of thiS| 
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I may state that two tradesmeu in Edinburgh have already taken 
jCIOOO a year from the traffic of that railway. I shall briefly 
advert to what was so ably stated by Dr Buchanan and sp well 
followed by all the reverend speakers who succeeded — I mean in 
reference to the servants of the railway. I would like to ask any 
one in this large assembly to go down to Waverley Bridge Station 
upon the term day, as I did a few days ago, and see the head of 
the railway department working his head. I would like to ask any in 
this meeting to proceed along the line from Edinburgh to Qlasgow, 
and see how the station-masters are employed — the hard work which 
many of them have to perform. One of them in particular, I know, 
is called upon at present to do fourteen hours' work per diem. Now, I 
ask, is it possible that that man can continue to do that upon the 
seventh day also as he does upon the six days of the week ? If he 
does, before the year is out liis head must fail, and then what will 
be the consequence 1 As regards the money or pocket question, I fear 
we shall have a smash upon the line, such as took place a few years, 
ago at Winchburgh, and I would like to know who will be to blame 
— I would like to know who will have to pay the cost? We shall 
not only have to see the lamentable sight of perhaps a widow weep- 
ing for her husband, which all of us must regret, but we shall have 
in a practical and money point of view, a still more grievous sight — 
the sight of children robbed of their patrimony in consequence of the 
unfortunate shareholders of this railway having to pay damages, which 
they cannot possibly do without robbing the money of those for whom 
they are acting in foreign lands. I speak for myself I know that 
if I am bound to pay large sums, I am robbing children for whom I 
act I would not have ventured to say one word to you to-day but 
for one reason. Many of you are aware that in our present national 
assembly—in the House of Commons, I was the person who objected 
and carried a majority against Sunday travelling in Ireland. When 
I made that speech, and beat Sir (Jolman 0*Loghlin, I said my prin- 
cipal reason was that what was good sauce for the animal that saved 
the capitol was also good sauce for the male animal, and that 
if we allowed railway travelling to be carried on in Ireland on Sunday, 
it might come to Scotland. Little did I dream when I so spake 
that we were so near that event; but when I look around this meeting 
I don't regret I made this statement, and you are perfectly ready to 
endorse it now. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Mr DoNCAN M^Labbn, M.P., who was received with applause, rose 
and said — At this late period of the day, and after the two exhaus- 
tive speeches from the Rev. Dr Buchanan and my friend Dr Cairns, 
it would be out of propriety for me to detain you many minutes. In 
fact, the question is one of so simple a nature, that when you have two 
good speeches in support of it, you have necessarily exhausted the whole 
matter. The train of thought I had intended to follow has been already 
entirely anticipated. I will, therefore, just state a few things that have 
occurred to me since coming into the meeting, upon points which have 
been least exhausted. It has been plainly laid down, and proved from 
the acts of the North British Company itself, that this traffic, which 
your first and second resolutions condemn, namely, ordinary passenger 
traffic, and ordinary goods traffic, is put by the company on the purest 
money-making, mercantile principles. They have said, in short, that 
they believe it pays, and that if it pays they will carry it on. Previous 
speakers have shown that if this principle is sound it would cover an;^ 
im^inable extension of their traffic, extending to a thousand other 
things which no man here would venture to advocate. But while I 
detest the principle they have laid down, I am willing, for the sake 
of argument, to inquire whether there will be the profit they anticipate; 
and as it has been said by our respected chairman that our object is a 
formal, deliberate protest, without vindictive feeling, in order, if pos- 
sible, to get wrong righted, if we can succeed in convincing the direc- 
tors that their imagined profit is nowhere, then on their own low ground 
we should expect to see the trains withdrawn. I think, from the state- 
ment that has recently appeared in the newspapers with regard to the 
comparatively small number of passengers who avail themselves of these 
trains, that it is quite impossible they can produce the expected amannt 
of profit. I will tell you why, and I speak not merely ofi'-hand, but as 
having had experience, for many years, in the management of railways 
even more extensive than the North British. There are very many 
deductions to be taken from the apparent profit. There are said to be 
a hundred passengers from Edinburgh to Glasgow on a Sabbath-day. 
I do not care what the number may be, but I take it to illustrate my 
argument. The first deduction you have to make is of those who, but 
for this train, would have passed over the railway on Saturday or Mon- 
day. For it will be observed that the Sabbath trains are advocated, 
not on the ground of doing commercial business on that day, but for 
visits of friendship, sympathy, and condolence, interviews betweea 
parent and child, and all those several relations which so commend 
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themselves to our feelings. , Well, these feelings must have found vent 
in former years. Parent and child did not agree to remain separate 
for ever, when there were no Sunday trains, nor were the social rela- 
tions entirely at an end between other relatives. If these parties 
now go on Sunday for one of these purposes, and return again, will 
they also go on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday? Will not 
the Sunday visit just do for the visit that would have been paid on 
some other day of the week 1 Well, if that be so, you must sweep 
off a large number of the hundred passengers as no gain at all. Then 
you have a whole swarm of railway servants to pay on all these lines. 
No doubt, it may be said the directors would make them work seven 
days and pay them only for six. I wont believe they would do any- 
thing so unjust; and if they did attempt it, what would be the con- 
sequence? Just what follows in every other occupation, that the best 
men would go to the beat masters. The men who are forced to work 
seven days and are getting no more pay — or even if they did get more 
pay — would seek to leave the company which worked them the 
seven days of the week, and gave them no Sabbath rest. And who 
would be the men that would do this? The very best men in the 
Company's service — the sober, steady, well-doing men, who have wives 
and families, who wish to have the Sabbath to themselves to spend with 
their families. They would seek other employment, and the more thought- 
less and careless, who cared for none of these things, would remain, and 
would be the men recruited into the ranks of this great company, 
to supply the place of the steady, good men who had left them. Well, 
if the company give the seven days' pay, you must deduct all that from 
the Sunday profits, in addition to the wear and tear of the railroad, the 
expense of locomotion, etc. If they do not pay the seven days' wages, 
they will pay it in another way far more serious; for the good, steady 
men having to a large extent left them, and their places being supplied 
by less experienced and more careless men, accidents will inevitably 
ensue, and not only will heart-rending scenes occur, but there will be 
large damages to pay, which must, in fairness, be deducted, not from 
the general profits made at the end of the half-year, but from the special 
profits made by their Sunday trading. Making these deductions, and 
others that will occur to any one familiar with railway matters, my 
impression is, that so far from their being a profit, there will be a very 
serious loss on making out the accounts of this Sunday traffic. You 
will say that I am arguing this question on a very low ground. I 
do it because it is part of my motion, where there is a conse- 
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quence pointed out, and provision anticipated. I will now tgbA 
the resolution to show this. It is as follows: — ''That ihh 
meeting deem it the duty of the Christian community^ and espeei* 
ally of traders and merchants, to use all legitimate means and inflaencft. 
in their respective positions to discoantenance this systematic and ua« 
necessary encroachment on the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath. Yoit 
will see that the mercantile view of the question is distinctly l»:oaght 
out in the resolution, and as one of the mercantile class^ I have beea 
asked to speak to this question. To return to my argument, th^, I 
say that, if the accounts were fairly analysed, there would be no diffi« 
culty whatever in showing that the company has made a great mistake 
in expecting to make any money. I say this as having had some expe% 
rience in analysing railway accounts, for nearly twenty years ago I waa 
one of a very small committee appointed to investigate the accounts of 
the then great railway companies with which Mr Hudson was connected^ 
and our investigation ended so unfortunately for him that we dethroned 
the railway king. From that time I have had experience in auditio^ 
railway accounts, and I would be delighted to have an opportunity of 
analysing the accounts of this Sunday traffic for the next three months^ 
and I think I could convince any board of directors that it was all bui 
impossible they could make any money by it. As to the statement in 
the resolution that the mercantile classes should do what they can to 
discourage this traffic, Dr Cairns has already referred to what has be^ 
done by the largest body of mercantile men in this city — the largest^ 
perhaps in Scotland — the Chamber of Commerce. Having been cbaus 
man at the time, I can say that the feeling among the mercantile and 
trading classes in this city and county, and all the burghs in it — tor ow 
Chamber includes the whole — was to repudiate, with scorn, the all^;a-' 
tion of the North British Railway Company that the traders wanted 
them to convey their goods on the Sabbath-day. The railway company 
alleged that it was needful to have Sunday traffic, else the goods conld 
not be delivered in time on Monday. We said, if it be so, let the goods 
be delivered later; but we deny the necessity. The whole thing is n 
question of money — money for sufficient rolling stock, for sufficient p<Hew 
ters and men to enter, pack, and send off the goods, and a safKoi^iil: 
number of locomotives to carry them on. There is no necessity whi^: 
ever for having a single goods train on any railway in Scotland to cany 
goods on Sabbath. The question is just to try to squeeze seven daja^ 
work, as respects goods, out of the labour and material and capital esxk*. 
ployed, which is only sufficient to do six days' work. I had pointed- 
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out to tne, in the neighbourhood of London, a particular line, the Clap-^ 
ham Junction, with 600 trains passing over it every day. It has been 
well said that where there is danger there is safety, no doubt because 
of the greater watchfulness. An accident has scarcely ever happened 
on that line; and if our goods traffic in Scotland were increased three/ 
four, or six fold, there would be no difficulty whatever in sending it' 
fi^l on six days of the week, without any risk of collision except by' 
the most careless possible management. The resolution strikes, as 
I have said, against all this goods and against all the ordinary 
passenger traffic, and calls on the mercantile classes to aid in dimin-' 
idhing it. As regards the traffic between EAinburgh and Qlasgow,' 
we shall soon have a new Caledonian line opened, and we already have' 
a Caledonian line open for goods traffic, practically as good as the other.' 
When the new passenger line is opened, let me remind the directors of 
the present Edinbui^h and Qlasgow Kail way that if they go against the 
public feeling of the community, the public feeling of the community 
will go to another company that does not outrage that feeling; and then' 
comes a very large deduction indeed from the profits of their Sunday^ 
trading, far larger than all the other sources I have referred to, and 
which, in my opinion, would do more injury to them by displacement 
of traffic than they would get for Sunday passengers, though they were' 
ten times as numerous as they are. Entertaining these views, I most' 
sincerely feel it a duty to state them here publicly. All the speakers 
have referred to special circumstances. There are. degrees in which' 
different persons here differ. But there are things stated in these resolu- 
tions in which I hope none of us differ. At all events, I do not differ. 
But, for example, in the case of the mail trains, I have referred to the 
Caledonian Company — there is one comes in from London early in' 
the morning, and another leaves for London late at night, and if the 
present meeting had been called to condemn the government for 
running these trains then I would have preferred to absent myself from * 
it; but when the government established these trains on a railway, I 
think that the company, if they offer to carry passengers, throw the 
responsibility upon the individual men and women who travel upon * 
these lines. Then, it appears to me, comes in the moral force argument, 
that instead of attacking the North British Eailway, as we practically 
do by these resolutions, we appeal to the conscience of every man and 
woman who uses these mail trains, whether there is any real necessity ' 
in an individual using them or not; and the right principle in reference 

to such cases was beautifally stated by the Bev. Dr Maofarlane in tho 
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opening prayer — '< Charity that thinketh no eviL'* I say to sneh per- 
sons, Be well persuaded in your own minds that there is a case of neoes- 
sity and mercy. On you rests the responsibility. We may urge yoa 
to abstain, and urge all to abstain, to the utmost of ypur power from 
Sunday traffic; and if there is a deviation from it, it is a matter which 
appeals to the conscience of the man and woman who avail themselves 
of it. These are the views I hold upon this question, and I feel it « 
privilege to have had an opportunity of coming forward here to eon* 
demn the conduct of the North British Bailway, and I should hf^ d^ 
lighted to hear, in a very short time, that, on reconsideration, they had 
resolved to mend their ways. I have had a pretty exteniuve experieaoe^ 
in various ways, with Edinburgh and Glasgow for many years, and ttotU 
two months ago, when I was told by a gentleman that he was p«l Id 
some inconvenience by missing the late train on Saturday, and. had to 
stay in Glasgon^ over Sabbath, I never heard of anybody who had mm^ 
tained any injury from there being no railway train run-on So&day. I 
never sustained any inconvenience myself, nor do I know of any <Kf mj 
immediate friends who ever did so. 

Provost Swan, of Kirkcaldy, seconded the resolution. He said thai 
in many cases traders and others were not thoughtful enough in th« 
despatching of their goods, inasmuch as they frequently sent off goodi 
on the Saturduy afternoon, and gave the railway directors an opportnd^ 
ity of throwing blame upon them, on the ground that the Sabbath goodi 
traffic was thus rendered necessary. He would urge upon all merchants 
and other traders-the good that would result from their studying tlM 
arrangements of the railway company, so as not even to give the <&9C^ 
tors the chance of throwing blame upon them in connection with the 
breaking of the Sabbath; and, if possible, to prevent the starting of 
goods trains on that day from the termini at Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
As to the running of passenger trains, he was decidedly of (pinion thsA 
it could not be justified on any plea of necessity; and that every efibit 
should be made to put an end to that description of tn^c 

Mr NsiL Smith, jun., Aberdeen, in supporting the resolution, said h« 
had come expressly from that city as one of a deputation from the lovsn 
of the Sabbath in the north, to give what countenance they could to^e 
present meeting, and he was proud, indeed, to take part in Hae prooetd* 
ings. He trusted that the effect of this day's meeting would be soon 
felt, and that they would lead to a new resolution on the part of ths 
North British Railway directora It might be asked — ^What bnsiiiesa 
had he with the matter t It might be said that the North British Baik 
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way did Qot touch him j and that erery other gentleman who had spoken 
waa direetly interested in the North British Railway as touching the 
locality in which they lived; and that Aberdeen it did not touch. In 
anwer to that, he would say that they wanted4o keep it as far and as 
long away from them as they possibly could. But there was another 
feasfin wby the deputation of which be was a member appeared here 
torday. If the people in the north had not yet been touched, they had 
been, at all events, threatened. The Scottish North-Eastern Eailway 
Company had entered into negotiations — which he believed had come to 
a succesisful issue, so far as they can till Parliament meets — ^with the 
Caledonian Railway Company, much to their gratification, and he 
believed much to the satisfaction of the entire Directorate; but they were 
aitounded the other day to find that the North British Company was 
detarmined to absorb the Scottish North-Eastem, and that they would 
thereby bring Sabbath desecration into the very midst cf the people in 
that part of the country. In short, it seemed as if nothing would 
satisfy the North British Company — unless something interfered to 
open their eyes — but to spread a network of Sabbath desecration — for 
H was nothing elde, over the length and breadth of the laud. 
He (Mr Smith) would hav^ felt himself much more at home if he had 
been addressing a meeting of working men than this influential meeting 
in Edinburgh, Had he been addressing working men, he would have 
(said to them that while all had a deep and heavy stake in this question, 
that of the working men was the greatest of all We had heard much 
recently about the working men seeking — ^and, he believed, justly seek- 
ipg — to have their hours of labour abridged. They had heard of them 
qrying out for new time-bills — for an abridgment of the hours of labour 
under which many of jbhem groan. He would have told these working 
men that they had not, and never would have, a time-bill like the bill 
<d the SabbatL Allow the Sabbath to be swept away, and all their 
(Aikef time bills would avail them nothing; no legislature on earth could 
aucceed in doing anything for their benefit if God failed in the purpose 
for which he instituted the Sabbath. He would once more say to the 
working men — as he trusted he would have an opportunity of doing to 
many of them at their great meeting in the north next week — ^he would 
say to them — ''Dispose not of your birthright; be not like Esau, lest, 
like him, you seek it diligently with tears'after it has been wrested from 
yon."* 

The Bev. Francis Johnston rose in the body of the hall, and wished 
to move an amendment on the resolution, inserting after '^the duty of 
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the Christian commnnity," the words ''whether merchauts, or traded^ or 
whatever they be," in place of "and especially of traders anid mertHxtM,^* 
and after ''discomitenance this** the words "and every othdr vftHk- 
matic and unnecessary €ncroachm6nt/' <&c The reason, he saidy wby 
he proposed to insert "and every other" is^ that there is much tnmeces- 
sary and systematic encroachment on ihe Sabbath in our doln^dstic 
arrangements. He need not specify the unnecessary ezt^t to "which 
cabs and carriages are driven on the Lord's-day; but there was, besides 
that, a great deal of labour at the fireside which kept servants ^m 
going to the house of prayer. Now, it is the duty of the meeting to go 
to the railway directors with clean hands, and be able to say to them, 
^' We not only protest against these but against every other lE^stonatic 
and unnecessary encroachment on the sanctity of the SabbaCh.'* He 
was one of those who believe that the Sabbath is not a mere Jewish 
institution, butgt perpetual command binding on the whole of the human 
race. But let them attend to the words of the Fourth Commandmient, 
which forbids work being done by either man-servant or maid-servatitj 
let them attend to the claims of the man-servant and the maid-serVant 
which they forget, so that when they went to the railway direetors.tfaey 
might be able with consistency to enter a public protest against what 
they believed to be ^ crying and growing evil in our beloved Caledonia. 
He felt regret at the fact that the people of the present day were going 
farther and.farther, even at their own fireside, from the observance of the 
Sabbath as it was observed by their fathers and grandfathers, who miain- 
tained its sanctity with a strictness that we arc almost beginning to ridicule. 
He hoped that in their domestic arrangements people would begia to 
observe the Sabbath with more strictness in the sense to which he re- 
ferred; and he hoped it would never be said of any at this meeting^ tiiat 
they travelled unnecessarily in a cab on the Sabbath-day, or that they 
unnecessarily employed their own carriages on the Sabbath-day. > 

Mr M'Laben, M.P., said that having the honour of moving the 
resolution, he beged leave to say that he declined to accept the amend- 
ment. The Chairman had courteously heard both speakers to amen; 
and therefore it could not go over the town that people were not he^d 
out on this occasion. They had been listened to as courteously as. s^y 
of the other speakers; and he could state in two or three words why 
he could not accept of the amendment. The principle idea broi:^ht 
out in it was, that there were other kinds of Sabbath desecration 
besides that on the railways, and that unless these were stopped alto- 
gether, the meeting would not be at liberty to object to railways 
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indiyiduftUy.*.' That > was the import of the ameudineDt/ but it was 
foceigd to the purpose for. which the meeting had been called. The 
heading of the resolution^ was, '' Resolutions to be proposed at a public 
meeting against Sabbath trains." From these resolutions themselves 
•it would be seen that the whole meeting was about the running of 
Babbath trains, and they could not import foreign matters into the 
discussion. He would there&re stand by the resolution as originally 
proposed; but he had no doubt that the Chairman would take a show 
of hands, first in favour of the amendment — if any hands were held up 
for it — ^and then for the resolution as originally proposed. 

Mr James Gbakt, Castle Hill, seconded the amendment He had 
long been, he said, deeply interested in the condition of the poor 
oppressed cabmen of this city, who were obliged to be at their occupa- 
tion on the Sabbath-day. Then they would see Sabbath desecration in 
the keeping open of 500 places of business, some of j^hich, with their 
shutters off, are opposite the very churches. There was a great deal of 
Sabbath desecration at our very doors. Let them take this partly to 
themselves, and let them endeavour to go forward with clean hands. If 
they found that any Sabbath breaking railway directors were members 
of churches; if those who kept open shops on that day were members 
of churches, and if Sabbath breaking cab proprietors were members of 
churches, let the discipline of the Church be brought down upon them. 
Let the law of the Lord Jesus Christ be enforced, cutting off from all 
Church privileges all those, whoever they might be, who would steal 
from the working man the time that God had given him, and thus rob 
him of his privileges. 

Mr Grant was about to proceed with his remarks, but gave way to 
manifestations of impatience on the part of the audience, and resumed 
his seat. 

Mr Grant — Before you subnut the resolution, I must take excep- 
tion. 

The Chairman — I have now to ask any to hold up their hands who 
are in favour of the amendment. 

Only the mover and seconder responded to the call; and on the ori- 
ginal resolution being put, it was carried with acclamation. 

Sir H. W. MoNCREiFF then moved a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
They knew, he said, that on the Sabbath question, and especially on 
this question of Sabbath traffic on the Lord's-day they had much that 
was painful and much that was difficult to encounter. They could not 
take part in these discussions rightly without meeting with much 
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obloquy and much murepresentation j andi as the only miniatar rending 
in Edinburgh who had taken part in this meeting, he thought he was 
called upon to express for himself and for the meeting thdr sense of 
their obligations to those who had come from other places to address 
them. He had also to thank the laymen here for -^eit important don- 
tributions to the statements at the meeting. But especially were they 
indebted to the chairman, who had shown himself willing to come for- 
ward and take his stand on behalf of a truly good cause. 

Dr Hakpeb pronoun^ the benediction, and the proceedings ttvmi 
nated. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN MERCHANTS' HALL, GLASGOW, 
NOVEMBER 20, 1865. 

Thb proceedings were opened ^th prayer by the Bey. Dr Gibso:^, after 
urbidi 

The Chairman (Jambs Campbell, Esq., of Tillicfaewan) said that 
howerer much he felt his incapacity for adequately fulfilling the duties 
of the chair this evening, still, conscientiously regarding the Lord's^lay 
as a day which was set apart by Him for all time to be held sacred, on 
being requested to fill the chair he had reluctantly given his consent 
He regarded the Sabbath-day as a day instituted by God from the 
foundation of the world. In His wisdom He had seen that it was 
fitted and necessary for man. God had instituted the Sabbath^ he 
believed, before Israel had it specially as a day of rest It was con-! 
firmed to Israel by Moses, and confirmed to them also by God in the 
Decalogue. He regarded every commandment in the Dei^gue as the 
law of God, and could not understand how, in this respect, one com-^ 
mandment of that Decalogue should be di&rent from another. He 
considered the Fourth Commandment as binding as any other command-! 
ment that was in the Dealogue. Bemg the law unto the Israelites,^ it 
had been more fully confirmed by Moses as a duty to be observed by 
many obligations. God, through His prophets, gave the promise 
of many blessings to those who kept it, and He also gave, by 
His prophets, many curses unto those who broke it Our Lord 
himsdf had said He was the Lord of the Sabbath, and the 
apostles reverenced the Sabbath-day — the first day of the week— 
and kept it as a day for holy communion with God. The Christian 
Church in all ages had reverenced the Sabbath-day, and considered it 
as an institution which it was bound to recommend to its people. The 
people of Scotland had long reverenced the Sabbath, and he trusted 
that the people of SccMland would long continue to reverence it It 
amaaed him how, at this late hour of time, there should be so much 
said in reference to the 8al>bath, for he fancied that long ere this it had 
been accepted as the fiat dF God, and confirmed by all human experi- 
ence. He believed, notwithstanding what men said in reference to the 
ttuuiner in which ScotchmM spent the Sabbath wh^ they crossed the 
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Tweed — tbat althougli man was tLus frail — ^that certainly was no reason 
why the Sabbath should not be preserved. Standing before them as he 
now did to advocate his opinions in reference to this sacred institution, 
he would like them distinctly to understand that he did not bind any 
man's conscience, but that he would allow every man to exercise his own 
judgment with regard to how he should spend the Sabbath-day. He 
believed that at the Reformation they had obtained the great boon of 
liberty in religious opinion, and he trusted that i^othing would ever now 
occur to interfere with that great boon. But he considered that it waiET 
equally cruel in any man, who had different opinions from what he hJad 
with regurd to the Sabbath-day, that he should ask him to labour for 
his benefit or for his amusepient on that day? They should not ask their 
less fortunate neighbour who would prefer to enjoy the day of. rest in< 
the service of his Creator to work for their enjoyment. He cpuld not 
bat look upon recent acts which had taken place in a certain railway^ 
company in their immediate vicinity,* which affected very inaterially the 
preservation of the Sabbath, not only in Glasgow, but other places in' 
its neighbourhood, as acts which were very deeply to be regretted. The 
probability was that these men had acted in accordance with what they> 
considered to be right, but he believed ; they had very grievously erred; 
and he thought it was the duty of Christians in all communities to raise' 
their voices, and let their opinion be heard — that these men had taken oa* 
themselves a very deep responsibility in putting ordinary trains to run i)n* 
the Lord's-day. He trusted that the voice of the country would be so loud 
thati these gentlemen, the directors of that railway company, would see fit- 
to rescipd the order to run the trains which they had given. This was a' 
meeting more particularly of the working men. It had been very often* 
said to the working men, that it was' for their benefit that these things had 
been done. Now, his honest opinion in reference to that was first this* 
— that a very grievous error was made by taking off from the day op 
God that time for amusement which should come off the secular days- 
of the week. He rejoiced to say that he had in time past been to a^ 
certain. extent instrumental in certain branches of industry in this coun-' 
try in bringing about a Saturday half-hoiiday. He rejoiced that that; 
plan of a Saturday half-holiday had gone on extending, and was now ia^ 
the enjoyment of a number of their fellow- workmen. He believed that- 
it had been felt to be a great good, and he could see no great diffieulty - 
in its being extended to a far larger section of the working classes.' He 
thought, also, that every man, working from January to January,' re-"^ 
quires a little, rdaxation, and could not see 'how every man in the com"* 
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munity should not have a day or two to himself daring the year for his 
enjoyment. If they had their relaxation given during the scQular days 
of the week, it would go a very great way in allowing every man to do 
oh the Sabbath-day as he saw fit, without talking of requiring for his 
benefit to employ the labour of others on that day. He had no further 
remarks to make, except to express, as he felt that he ought to do, his 
admiration of the pastoral address from the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
which he believed had been largely prepared by Dr M*Taggart, from 
whom he had a letter this evening expressing his deep regret that on 
account of his health he was not able to be present with them to sym^ 
pathise with the object of their meeting, He (the chairman) felt that 
that pastoral address was not only a credit to Dr M'Taggart, but to 
those who framed it along with him, and he trusted it would be passed 
unanimously by the Presbytery to which it belonged. He considered 
that every other evangelical body in Scotland should have the deepest 
pleasure in sympathising with and endorsing every sentiment which 
that pastoral gave expression to. The Kev. Dr Miller would now move 
the first resolution. 

Dr MiLLEB said — It is seldom I feel myself able to attend an evening 
meeting such as this, but on such an occasion as this I felt bound to 
come. The Christianity of Scotland has come to a very solemn crisis 
We have fallen on most perilous times, but I trust the Christianity of 
Scotland and of Glasgow will adequately and fully meet them by the 
grace of God on our exertions. The resolution which I have to pro- 
pose, and with which this series of resolutions commences, is a funda- 
mental one. It is a statement of the law of God upon the subject — 
that law of God which needs not be vindicated by man, but merely ex- 
pounded and set forth by us. The resolution is as follows: — " That the 
law of the Sabbath, as a day of holy rest, is of universal and continued 
obligation, as the law of God to man; and the Christian Sabbath has, 
under the New Testament dispensation, all the sanction of the Fourth 
Commandment." We begin by teaching this; and, starting from thisr 
as a principle, the rest of our resolutions and speeches must necessarily 
be based firmly by being based thereon. I do not think that it 
will require much argument to commend such a resolution as this to the 
cordial adoption of this meeting. You will observe that the resolution 
divides itself into two parts, and the discussion of each of these parts 
in order, to be gone into fully, would require much time and elabora- 
tion. That is less necessary, as really the whole question has been dis* 
cussed over and over again so thoroughly^ that nothing new needs ta 
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be said about it, and notliing new can be said about it. I am sore I 
need not commend to the attention of all who are here present ths^t 
admirable series of essays on the whole subject which not many jreara 
ago emanated from the press under the special auspices of that most 
excellent man, Mr Henderson of Park — a series of essays which were^ 
and are, I believe, exhaustive of the whole subject; and therefore I hope 
you do not expect that I have anything new to say here. It is 
not necessary that anything new should be said; but it is very necessary 
the old truth should be said again, forasmuch as the enemies of the 
Sabbath are continually reiterating the old objections which have been 
answered a thousand and a thousand times, and how are they to be 
met but just by reiterating substantial answers which never could be 
met? In this way we have to deal with this subject just as the apostle 
dealt with the whole gospel, " to write over and speak the same thing 
to you, to me is not grievous, and for you it is safe." The first part of 
the resolution is this — " That the law of the Sabbath, as a day of holy 
rest, is a Divine law, and is of universal and perpetual obligation." The 
enemies of the Sabbath will persist in asserting that it is not of uni* 
versal application. It was a Jewish law, and a Jewish ordinance^ they 
say, and it is not of perpetual obligation — it is not of obligation now,.^ 
As you, Mr Chairman, have already remarked, we insist that it is of 
perpetual obligation and of universal obligation upon all men, just froia 
this very fiict that before the first small number of the children of 
Israel (70 persons) went down into Egypt—2300 years before that — 
the Sabbath was instituted by Almighty God, even at the creation of 
the world, and it was instituted then by Him, as we are told in the 
second chapter of Genesis, for man and for all men — for the first man 
that appeared on earth, and for all his posterity. I pray you to 
remember that this was the first law that God gave to man — the very 
first law that He gave. When He rested on the seventh day from 
creating, we are told He blessed that day and sanctified it He 
blessed it, the meaning whereof, as wo know from other passages 
of Scripture, is that He gave it to man for a blessing, to 
be a blessing to man; and it is marvellous that men now-a* 
days should thus cast away that primeval blessing and trample 
it under foot, should thus denude themselves, and argufy to 
denude themselves of the one only great privilege of paradise that still 
remains to the human kind. God sanctified the day as well as blessed 
it. We know the meaning of that. He made it a holy day in order 
that we should keep it as a holy day, for you will remember that in ibu^ 
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Fourth Commandment the language is, "for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day and 
sanctified it." That surely means that man must sanctify it and keep 
it holy. It was so from the beginning, and therefore all men — for man 
as man. I pray you to remember another thing about this primeval 
institution, that it was kept on the first day of man's existence, the very 
first whole day of man's existence, thereby intimating to us two things 
— first of all, that fellowship with God and the service of God were to 
come first; and intimating, second, that this Sabbath rest was not to be 
merely a rest from labour, but a holy rest; for Adam was instructed to 
observe the Sabbath before there was any labour performed by him in 
the garden of Eden, ''to dress it and to keep it." It seems to me, more- 
over, that the very place of the Sabbath law, as the fiest Divine law 
given to man, is conclusive proof that it is a moral law, — separated as 
it is from that other law soon after given as to abstaining from eating 
of a certain tree, which, though man's fall was perilled on compliance 
with it, was certainly only a positive precept, in the theological sense of 
that expression. 

Dr Miller then proceeded to define the Fourth Commandment as being 
not simply what theologians called a positive precept, but also a moral 
precept, binding at all times as a part of the moral law, under no cir- 
cumstances to be done away with, but enduring for ever. Men had for- 
gotten this moral law, but it had been given to the Jews to keep for 
mankind, just as the Old Testament was given to them, not for them- 
selves only, but as the custodiers of it for the world. The Old Testa- 
ment, he continued, was given to the Jews to be custodiers of it for the 
world; and therefore that part of it which is the law written on the 
tables was the same. How, then, can any man, acknowledging the 
'authority of God, and recognising the Decalogue as the will of God 
Almighty, separate any one commandment from the rest of the ten? 
Why take out the fourth commandment and refuse to take out the 
eighth— "Thou shalt not steal;" or the sixth— "Thou shalt not kilU" 
The truth is, you caniiot take out any commandment from the Decalogue 
without taking away the whole. They are part and parcel each of the 
other — the keeping of the one implies the necessity for the keeping of the 
others. As the apostle James has in so many words informed us, "He 
that offends in one point is guilty of all." If you abolish one you must 
abolish the whole. No doubt there are men now-a-days who would not 
like to abolish the rest, but who yet would abolish this one, most illogi- 
cally; but now it appears men are becoming more logical in this way. 
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and in getting quit of one of the commandments they feel iogieaUy 
necessitated to get quit of the whole. There is no use going about ike 
bush. You all know what I mean, and I may just as well speak it out 
— ^that I am referring now to that wonderful doctrine uttered dunng 
this last week in this very Glasgow — a doctrine which I belieye, Bay, I 
am sure, has astounded not merely the religious world, but the careless 
world too. I think if the propounding of this doctrine had emanated 
from the Neonomians of Qermany one would not have been astonished. 
If it had been propounded by that body of Christians among us that aie 
called " Flymouthists," one would not have been astonished, for it is a 
part of their creed. But coming from a quarter so-called Calvinistk 
and Presbyterian — from a quarter which is bound to maintain the Oon- 
fes^on of Faith, I must say we have good reason to be astonished. 
This is not the time, and this is not the pl4ce, for me to enter into an 
argumentative answer to these transparent fisdlacies — ^foi I never saw 
fallacies more transparent — than those by which it has been attempted 
to uphold this extraordinary dogma^ I say it is not the time, because*— 
although the task would be very easy — there are so many varioua little 
arguments brought together to uphold it that one would require time, 
and more time than you and I have here to go over them aU. 
And I say, moreover, that this is not the place; for at least I think.it 
will be more graceful, and more seemly, that in the place where theae 
doctrines were propounded they should be refuted; and I have some hope,, 
or rather I must say I have good confidence, that there are men there 
of Biblical knowledge, and of orthodox faith, and of zeal for the truth 
of God, that will, I trust, answer them. But it is impossible for joJb, 
moving such a resolution as I have now read in your hearing, altogether 
to pass by and ignore theuL I must say a word or two, however shortly. 
Why, we are tdd, not merely about the law of the Sabbath, but about 
the whole Decalogue, the whole Ten Commandments — ^that they are 
dead, and that they are buried in the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Dead ! and the only argument brought forward to prove that is the 
seventh chapter of Homans, in which we are told, not that the law is 
dead, but that the believer in Christ Jesus is dead to the law. It is 
not the law that is dead. The law ever was, and the law ever will be, 
a living power. Buried in the grave of the Lord Jesus ! That Lord 
Jesus who said to his Father, '< Thy law is within my heart." That 
Lord Jesus who when He came said, *' I came not to destroy the law 
and the prophets; I came not to destroy but to fulfil" " Heaven and 
earth shall pass away sooner than one jot or one tittle of the law shall 
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pass away until all shall be fulfilled." And then^ just to show that it 
was the Decalogae he was meaning, Jesus went on to quote part after 
part of it, in order to demonstrate the spiritual and grand fulness of 
meaning that was in the Decalogue. Not something better and some- 
thing grander that is come now, but that Decalogue, the best and the 
grandest from the beginning, thus testifying that the law is of perma- 
nent obligation. Nor need I remind you how twice over it is recorded, 
in the case of the young man asking what he should do to be saved, and 
in the case of the lawyer who came tempting him, asking him about the 
great commandment, that the answer was, ^' What is written in the law; 
how readest thou ? If thou will enter into life thou must keep the com- 
mandments." And to show it was the Decalogue He meant, Jesus went 
over a part of the commandments to demonstrate it was the Decalogue He 
was referring to, and that He was upholding, not putting them to death 
that He might bury them. And surely, when we remember the great 
end for which the Lord Jesus came into the world and suffered and 
died, and rose again, we may well be astounded that on the remem* 
brance of that it could for a moment be urged that the law was abro- 
gated. What did Jesus Christ come into this world for, in saving 
sinners) What did He come to do) It was just to magnify the law 
and make it honourable. It was just to keep that law perfect, because 
it required that all men should keep it perfectly, and when they could 
not do it for themselves. He came to do it in their room and stead. 
And therefore we know the great end of Christ's coming; the death, 
sacrifice, and rising of the Lord Jesus Christ was that He might be 
the fulfilling and "end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth." 

Men and brethren, it was just because the law was universal 
and permanent, always from the beginning of the world to the 
end obligatory, that man was guilty. Were there no law there would 
be no transgression. And the apostle Paul tells us, '' What things the 
law saith it saith to them that are under the law, that every mouth 
should be stopped, and that the whole world might become guilty before 
God." Not merely that Israel (the Jews) might become guilty before 
Qod, but that the whole world might become guilty. No doubt the 
carnal world would like to get these commandments altogether abolished. 
It were the direst calamity to the human race if they were abrogated, 
because I read in my Bible that if a man is not under the law there is 
no salvation for him. I read that in the fulness of time the Lord Jesus 
Christ was ^^made of a woman^ made under the laWj to redeem them 
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that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption ef sons.*^ 
Not to redeem them over when the law was abrogated — to redeem 
Israel or the Jews — but He was made under the law that we who were 
under the law might receive the adoption of sons; and here is the 
blessed gospel — that the Lord Jesus hath done this, and now in Him 
the law is magnified, and if we have faith in Him, and are thus one: 
with Him, the law is magnified in us also. ^ Do we then make void 
the law through faith) Nay, Gbd forbid; we establish the law." And 
so this dogma I have been saying a few words about, is not merely one 
that cuts up all law by the roots, but one which cuts up the gospel by 
the roots. I said a little ago that the Germans, in their downhill road 
into heresy and folly, began with Neonomianism, they did not end 
there; necessarily and logically they were forced to go over to Neology, 
thus making the gospel of none effect, as we know they have done. 
Is this to be the case here and nowl The eminent individual — for he 
is a person of distinction — who gave utterance to these sentiments has 
said that when he hears any one quoting the Fourth Commandment, in 
order to enforce Sabbath observance, he begins to tremble. Why, I 
begin to tremble too, but it is for a different reason. I begin to 
tremble when I see men in high places and authoritative teachers of 
religion virtually declaring that they do not believe in the obligation of 
the Fourth Commandment. And so we just come back again, after 
this digression — ^which would not have been necessary but for the 
peculiar circumstances referred to — we come back to what I was stating 
before — the binding obligation of the whole Decalogue, and therefore 
of the Fourth Commandment as part and parcel of it. But I know 
that the cry of those opposed to the Fourth Commandment is on this 
wise — " Let us hear some authoritative declaration on this law from 
the New Testament." Well, we said the Lord Jesus came to obey the 
law and fulfil it.. He did so. - He kept the Fourth Commandment 
among the rest; and it is very marvellous that this was one of the com- 
mandments which, more than any other, He was charged with breaking, 
and that it was a command which He clearly proved He was observiiig, 
and observing the whole of it, even about those works of necessity and 
mercy, which He proved were not something new under the gospel, but 
what had been from the beginning. And surely I need not remind any 
one here of the authoritative statement which the Lord Jesus himself 
gives concerning the law of the Sabbath. '' The Sabbath was made for 
man," not for Israel, not for any particular people, not for even believers; 
but it waa made^ and made by Qod, for man — ^for man that he might 
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be blessed in observing it — for man that he might serve Qod in obey- 
ing it 

And now I have time for only a few words on the latter clause of my 
resolution^ which affirms that the first day of the week is the Christian 
Sabbath. The question at present is not so much, Is that day the 
scripturally-appointed day for our Christian worship, but, has it, as 
such, the obligation of God*s law of the Sabbath upon it? We assert 
that it has, not that we can quote any single text to prove that position, 
but we can prove it by following the apostolic rule for ascertaining the 
truths which Scripture contains — that is comparing Scripture with 
Scripture. Now, adopting this principle, I find the proposition with 
which my resolution concludes unmistakeably set down in the Old Tes- 
tament itself. For in the latter part of the hundred and eighteenth 
Psalm we have a plain prediction of the Christian dispensation, in which 
a day is spoken of as 'Hhe day God hath made, we will rejoice andbte 
glad in it." Now the phrase that Qod "made'' the day has, and must 
have, a peculiar significance; for, in the ordinary sense of the word, did 
not God "make all days?" He did: and if His making of this day in 
particular has a peculiar meaning, it would seem that we must under- 
stand that meaning in the light of those words of Christ already quoted, 
"The Sabbath was made for man;" and, if so, then the day in question 
must be the Sabbath. But the fact that it is really so does not depend 
on the mere use of a word, however definite. For in the verses which 
follow the text quoted from the hundred and eighteenth Psalm we are 
told it is the day of public worship, and getting the public blessing "out 
of the house of the Lord," and also the day for offering the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving by binding "the sacrifices with cords to the horns of the 
altar." Now the law, and indeed the Old Testament generally, tells us 
that the day for these exercises was the Sabbath. But in addition to 
this, the verses which precede the text in Psalm cxviiL give another 
characteristic of the day spoken of. We are told it is the day in which 
"the stone which the builders refused is become the head of the corner." 
But the apostle Peter tells us, in the Acts of the Apostles, that the day 
in which that was verified was the day of Christ's rising from the dead 
— or, in short, was the Jlrst day of the week. And so, on a survey of 
the whole passage I am commenting on, we have the Christian era pre- 
dicted as one in which a particular day is to be delighted in — ^is both the 
Sabbath of the law and at the same time the first day of the week; and 
hence the conclusion is absolutely inevitable that the day of our Lord's 
resurrection is the Christian Sabbath. And do we not find this predic- 
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tion fulfilled when we look at the New Testament history? Why, on 
the very day that Christ rose from the dead, the disciples held ''a hdy 
convocation/' which was one of the Sabbath's characteristics; and 
countenancing them in this Jesus himself came there into their midst 
and blessed their so doing. The same thing occurred that day eight 
days, and so on. Surely this betokens the Divine guidance and 
blessing on the apostolic example thus set us, that we should follow 
it. Nor need I remind those who have carefully studied their 
Bibles, that the Acts of the Apostles are full of proof, that when 
Paul sought to address the ''convocation" for worship of the Jews, 
who were not yet converted to Christianity, he invariably entered into 
the synagogue and did so, '' as his manner was," on the Sabbath-day, 
that is, the seventh day of the week; but when Jews or heathens were 
converted to Christianity, he did the same thing on the first day of the 
week, according as it is written, '' and upon the first day of the week, 
when the duciples came together to break bread, Paul preached to them," 
that is to say, when men became " disciples," the Sabbath was changed 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, and was still the Sab- 
bath. This argument becomes more irrefragable still from the fact, 
that the other characteristic of the Old Testament Sabbath, viz., 
dedicating offerings to the Lord, was commanded by Paul in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to be carried out on the firsts day of the 
week; or, as he puts it, " upon the first day of the week, let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God has prospered him;*' a passage 
on which one of our most eminent modem divines has said, that he 
would be quite willing to rest the proof of the whole question at issue. 
But there is no need for perilling the question on this text, or on any 
single argument There are many more: I cannot but mention one 
other ere I close. It rests on the very distinct and solemn assertion of 
our Saviour, that he ** is Lord of the Sabbath-day." Yes, he is Lord 
of it — master of it — proprietor of it — the day is His day. But is it 
not an undeniable fact, that in the New Testament the first day of the 
week is, by super-eminence, recognised as Uu day^ and that it is there- 
fore therein designated and named as '' the Lord's-day." Nothing in 
my view can more clearly indicate the New Testament assertion that 
the Lord's-day is the Sabbath. But I cannot enlarge. I have not 
touched even a tithe of the argument proving the truth — the scriptural 
truth — of both propositions in my resolution. But surely I have sidd 
enough to commend that resolution to your acceptance, and therefore 
I confidently leave it to your adoption. Nay, I believe you did not 
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need any argament frotii me to induce you to adopt it, having been 
long ere this convinced that it embodies the truth of God upon this 
momentous subject. 

' Mr M'EwEN seconded the adoption of the resolution. He remarked 
that the position taken up by Dr Macleod placed Scotland in a remark- 
able attitude, but he trusted the religious public would be able to judge 
and decide on the real merits of this innovation. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was most cordially agreed 
to. 

The Rev. Mr Cameron then proposed the second resolution, which 
was to the following effect: — "That the running of passenger trains 
along the Edinburgh and Glasgow line on the Lord's-day, after a 
cessation of nearly 20 years, without any expression of public opinion 
on the matter, is strongly to be condemned, as involving a disregard of 
the Divine commandment, not only as an encroachment on the Sabbath- 
day, but also as depriving their servants of this invaluable privilege, 
and holding out temptations to the community to relax their esteem for 
the sanctity of the holy Sabbath." Mr Cameron supported the resolu- 
tion in an eloquent and stirring address. He maintained that the step 
taken by the North British directors was one in the wrong direction in 
every sense of the word — a direction that boded the worst possible 
consequences to society. The measure, so offensive to the religious 
public of Scotland, had been taken in the most uncalled for manner, 
without any pressure from without, without any public expression com- 
plaining of the want of Sunday trains on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
line, or any active step whatever. No doubt the directors pleaded that 
what they did was for the convenience of the public — a plea which, if 
logically considered, would legitimise Sabbath labour on that line, would 
do it anywhere, would warrant the opening of shops and of markets, 
and the carrying on of any sort of work for which there might be the 
most frivolous demand on the part of the public. He concluded by 
making a strong appeal to the public not to encourage any system which 
would encroach on the Sabbath rights andr liberties of their fellow-men. 

Mr M'Kenzie seconded the adoption of the resolution. He said he 
had a certain degree of admiration for Dr Macleod, as he was a gentle- 
man who possessed a sturdy manliness and breadth of heart — ^he had a 
large and loving heart but he (Mr M'Kenzie) could not endorse the ideas 
of the reverend doctor's head while he loved his heart. He thought that 
on this point working-men more especially ought to be careful. They 
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ought to 1136 every effort to defend their rights — ^to defend the inheritance 
they had received from Qod. 

This resolution, like the preceding one, was carried unanimously. 

The Eev. Mr Macaulay moved the next resolution, which was as 
follows: — "That as the North British Railway Company, under its 
present directors, seems to disregard all appeals to Scripture or reason 
to discontinue traflBc on their line on the Lord's-day; and as their chair- 
man has made the running of trains on Sabbath dependent on their 
being patronised, it becomes the duty of the meeting, and of all friends 
of the Sabbath, to recommend that, so long as that railway company 
continues its present practice, they will give a preference in travelling, 
and sending or receiving goods, to such railways as show respect to the 
day of sacred rest." 

From the unexpected direction given to the discussion of the Sabbatb 
question by a recently-delivered speech — a speech significant, indeed, if 
not ominous — it is of importance that we should keep steadily before 
our view the doctrines concerning the Sabbath to which the ministers and 
elders in our Presbyterian churches have committed themselves by their 
solemn engagements and vows. As a minister in a Presbyterian church, 
I am free like all other men to change my views respecting any of the 
articles of the Westminster Confession of Faith; but I am not at liberty, 
as an honest and true man, to retain my status, and to claim the emolu- 
ments attached to my office in the church of which I have the honour 
to be a minister, after adopting and teaching opinions subversive of the 
standards of that church. I must be true to my convictions, I must 
teach what I believe, but I must not be insensible to the binding obli- 
gations of my ordination vows. If there is private immorality in my 
not being faithful to my new convictions, there is public immorality in 
my remaining within the church, certain of the fundamental articles of 
which I not only impugn, but repudiate and disavow. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the doctrine of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith concerning the Sabbatical law 1 The answer to this 
question is to be found in the nineteenth and twenty-first chapters of 
the Confession. Let us turn in the first instance to the nineteenth 
chapter, which treats " Of The Law of God." The views here given 
are not only so important in themselves, but they are so diametrically 
opposed to those recently enunciated by an illustrious doctor of divinity 
in this city, that no apology in present circumstances is needed for 
quoting at full length certain of the sections of this chapter. 

^ «*• Qod gave to Adam a law, as a covenant of works, by whiVi^ tt 
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bound him and all bis posterity to personal, entire, exact, and perpetual 
obedience; promised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened death upon 
the breach of it, and indued him with power and ability to keep it. 

2d. This law, after his fall, continued to be a perfect rule of righteous- 
ness, and, as such, was delivered by God upon Mount Sinai in Ten Com- 
mandments, and written in two tables — the four first commandments 
containing our duty towards Qod, and the other six our duty to man. 

3d. Besides this law, commonly called moral, God was pleased to 
give to the people of Israel, as a church under age, ceremonial la\v«, con- 
taining several typical ordinances, partly of worship — prefiguring Christ, 
His graces, actions, sufferings, and benefits — and partly holding forth 
diverse instructions of moral duties; all which ceremonial laws are now 
abrogated under the New Testament, 

4th. To them also, as a body politic. He gave sundry judicial law^ 
which expired together with the State of that people, not obliging any other 
noWy further Hian the general equity thereof may require. 

According to these statements, the laws given at Sinai are distributed 
into three groups, namely — the moral, contained in the Decalogue and 
written on two tables of stone; the ceremonial, all which are now 
abrogated; and the judicial, which passed away with the national exis- 
tence and polity of the Jews. It is of importance to mark the careful 
and guarded language used in these sections. All the ceremonial laws 
have been abrogated; the judicial have passed away, and are no longer 
binding, except in so far as the general equity may require. From all 
this we might be left to infer that the Decalogue, or the law of the two 
tables, had not been abrogated under the gospel. But a matter of such 
infinite importance to the church and to the world as the abrogation or 
non-abrogation of the Decalogue — i.e., of the "law commonly called 
moral" — is not left in this Confession as among doubtful questions. 
The language that follows is most definite and precise: — 

5th. The moral law doth for ever bind all> as well justified persons 
as others, to the obedience thereof; and that not only in regard of the 
matter contained in it, but also in respect of the authority of God, the 
Creator, who gave it. Neither doth Christ, in the gospel, any way dissolve^ 
but much strengthen this obligation. 

Such is the express, emphatic, and unequivocal teaching of the Con- 
fession respecting the abrogation of the Decalogue. 

The statements made in this chapter respecting the law in general 
cover those made in the twenty-first chapter respecting the law of the 
Sabbath. 
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Let us turn to the seventh section of the twenty-first diapter. This 
chapter treats *'of religions worship and the Sabbath-day." 

The words of the seventh section are the following, viz., " As it is of 
the law of nature that, in genera], a due proportion of time be set apart 
for the worship of God; so, in His word, by a positive, moral, and per^ 
petual commandment binding all men in all ages, he hath particularly 
appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath to be kept holy unto him^ 
which, from the beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christy was 
the last day of the week; and from the resnrrection of Christ, was 
changed unto the first day of the week, which in Scripture is called the 
Lord's-day, and is to be continued to the end of the world as the 
Christian Sabbath. 

As in the nineteenth chapter, the perpetual and universal obligation 
of the Decalogue or moral law contained in the ten commandments is 
declared, so, in the words just quoted from the twenty-first chapter, th« 
permanent and universal obligation of the Fourth Commandment la 
especial is affirmed. Yet, in the face of all this, it has been asserted, 
with an earnestness worthy of a better cause, 1st, That the Decalogue 
has been abrogated — that it was buried with Christ's body; 2d, That 
there was no primeval Sabbath; 3d, That the Fourth Commandment 
is not now a law binding any class of men, not to speak of "all men in 
all ages;" and 4th, That the Lord's-day is not the first day of the week 
substituted by Divine appointment for the last or seventh day of the 
week, but is an institute entirely independent of the former order of 
things. These bold statements (for they are bold) have filled many 
devout minds with feelings of astonishment and even of alarm. Many 
of us had often heard with a smile of the question put to an honourable 
gentleman on the hustings, and of the answer alleged to have been 
given: — "Would the honourable candidate, if returned to Parliament, 
support a motion for the amendment or abolition of the Decalogue V* 
asked a wag in the meeting. After consulting with a friend near him, 
the honourable gentleman is reported to have given the answer — '* Cer- 
tainly, most certainly I shall vote for the abolition of the Decalogue." 
While smiling at the joke of a proposed abolition of the Decalogue by 
act of the British Parliament, we little thought that we should hear a 
minister of eminence within the Presbyterian church, affirm and labour 
to prove that any such act of Parliament was unnecessary, because the 
Decalogue had been abrogated more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
But facts are stranger than fiction, and we are living in remarkable 
times — in times when opinions, no matter how contrary . to the 
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doctrines to which men have solemnly pledged their adherence, are 
honoured with a prominence that throws into the shade even 
the weightiest matters of the law. Itching ears may be tickled by these 
novelties^ but judicious and thoughtful men, with ears accustomed to 
try words, will be saddened indeed, when they find the professed friends 
of the Sabbath playing into the hands of those who would rob us of 
our day of weekly rest, and of holy service to the Lord. At such a 
time the friends of truth must take their stand on sure and immovable 
ground. And with respect to the Decalogue as a whole, and to the FourA 
Commandment aspect of that Decalogue, there is ground from which no 
conceivable combination of adversaries can dislodge us. That ground 
is Ist, That the Decalogue is substantially the law given to Adam. 
2d, That as a perfect rule of righteousness it was given to the Israelites. 
3d, That as a perfect rule of righteousness it is binding on all men, and 
intended so to be. 4th, That there is no evidence whatever that Christ 
designed to abrogate the Decalogue, or that He did actually abrogate 
it. 5th, That, He so far from coming to destroy this law, came rather 
to exhibit its breadth, spirituality, and everlasting authority; and that 
by obeying it and enduring the penalty due to transgression he has 
magnified this law and made it honourable, while he has by this, his 
obedience unto death, procured everlasting righteousness for all those 
who believe in His name. Eespecting the Fourth Commandment in 
particular, the ground is that this Sabbatical law is essentially a law 
moral, and as such was given to Adam, to the Israelites, and through 
them to all men. In a word, our ground is, that the Decalogue being 
the expression of the law moral (including the Sabbath law), doth for 
ever bind all " men to obedience,*' and that not only in regard of the 
matter contained in it, but also in respect of the authority of Odd the 
Creator who gave it. No mere name for the collective laws can alter 
the character of the laws. You may call the ten laws the Decalogue, 
you may call them the tables of the testimony or covenant, but they 
remain moral laws under whatever aspect you may view them. And 
proof is demanded that Christ ever abrogated a moral law. But that 
proof can never be produced. Were it not that the language may seem 
disrespectful, it may be said that to talk of the moral law as abrogated 
(and the Decalogue is just the ten moral precepts), is to utter one of 
the grossest absurdities. A moral law being a rule of conduct springing 
necessarily out of the relations between God and rational creatures on 
the one hand, and out of the relations between these rational creatures 
among themselves on the other banc! '^annot be abrogated so long as 
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the relationships oat of which it springs continue to eidst Now with 
respect to the precepts of the first table of the Decalogne, it can be de- 
monstrated, and has been domonstrated times without number, that 
the four commandments on that table are inseparably linked together 
and partake of a common moral character. They all and each have 
respect to the honour and worship of Gk)d. The first exhibits to 
us the one and exclusive cibjed of worship; the second prescribes 
to. us the method of acceptable worship; the third indicates the dis- 
position or state of mind becoming the worshipper; and the fourth 
dictates the proportion of time to be formally consecrated to the pur- 
poses of the worship of God. Reason teaches that God is, and that 
He is to be worshipped. The will of the Lord in the Decalogue is, 
''Thou shalt have no other gods before me.'* Reason teaches that God 
is to be worshipped in a method becoming His glorious and spiritual 
being and perfections. The voice of the Lord in the Decalogue is, 
" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself 
to them nor serve them.'* The use of idols or images in divine worship 
is prohibited by this precept. Reason teaches that Qod is to be wor- 
shipped with a becoming and suitable disposition on the part of the 
worshippers. The voice of the Lord in the Decalogue is, *' Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain." Reverence is enjoined 
by this precept. Reason teaches that, for the due and solemn worship 
of God, some time must be set apart. The voice of the Lord in the 
Decalogue is, " Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." A seventh 
day, according to this precept, is to be dedicated unto the Lord. Thus 
we see that the Fourth Commandment is properly and essentially a 
moral law. Its primary and grand requirement is, not mere bodily 
rest — not the ceasing from ordinary and secular labour, but the con- 
secration of time to the Lord — to the purposes of holy worship. There 
is no doubt a positive, and therefore if it please the Lawgiver, a change- 
able prescript in the Fourth Commandment. That prescript has respect 
not to the proportion of time, for that as a seventh seems unalterably 
fixed by the reason of the law, viz., the example of God working six 
days and resting on the seventh; but it has respect to the specific day 
to be observed as holy unto the Lord. That day, by the appointment 
of the Lord from the beginning of the world to the resurrection of 
Christ, was the seventh or last day of the week, and by the same divine 
appointment that day, from the resurrection of Christ, was changed into 
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the first day of the week, the Lord's-day, the Christian Sabbath. With 
these views of the morality of the Sabbath law, agree those of Eichard 
Baxter, when he says in chapter fifth of a treatise much quoted by 
those who would displace the Sabbath from its moral ground and foun- 
dation:— "The reason of the Lord's-day use is perpetual, and it is 
founded partly on the law of nature, which telleth us that some stated 
days should be set apart for holy things; and partly on the positive 
part of the Fourth Commandment, 'which telleth us that once Qod 
determined of one day in seven, yea, and this upon the ground of his 
own cessation of his creation work, that man on that day might observe 
a holy rest in the worshipping of the Great Creator, which is a reason 
not belonging to the Jews only, but to the whole world. Yea, and 
that reason (whatever Dr Heylin [Dr M'Leod] says to the con- 
trary, from the mere silence of the former history in Genesis), ddth seem 
plainly to intimate that this is but the repetition of that law of the 
Sabbath which was given to Adam; for why should Qod begin two 
thousand years after to give men a Sabbath upon the reason of his rest 
from the creation of it, if he had never called man to that commemora- 
tion of it before." 

But irrespective of these and all similar considerations, it is alleged 
that there was no primeval Sabbath, that the Fourth Commandment is 
no longer binding, and that the Decalogue has been abrogated. And 
these assertions are made by a professed friend of the Sabbath, and by 
a professed friend of the working men of this city and country. The 
Sabbath and the workman may well exclaim, "Save us from such 
friends." But this friend of the Sabbath, after having given it a 
Christian burial, tells us that now we have something infinitely better 
and grander than the Fourth Commandment — ^than the Decalogue. I 
confess that for my part I have not felt so much astonished at these 
wild statements as some of my friends. They are doubtless new in the 
Presbyterian church in this country, but they are not really novelties. 
The Socinians of old, in abolishing the Decalogue, asserted that they had 
in lieu of it something infinitely grander and better. The Antinomians 
have always asserted the saiqe things. But humble Christians have 
always found it hard to believe that the Decalogue was buried, and they 
have never been able to see the infinitely grander and better things — 
things grander and better than the perfect law of God, that law which 
is holy, just, spiritual, and good. And I believe that the Christian 
workmen of this city will not be dazzled, charmed, or duped, so as to 
exchange their God-given charter of holv weekly rest for the phantaa- 
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magoria which the magic wand of any spiritual enchanter may call up 
and cause to pass before their eyes. All these grand things will I give 
you, says our friend, if you part with the Fourth Commandment. 
That Fourth Commandment has changed Scotchmen into Jews; it has 
deprived us of hot joints; it has covered our houses and characters with 
gloom; it has robbed us of anything like enjoyment on the first day of 
the week; it has haunted us in our studies, in our gardens, in our public 
parks, in cabs when we use them, in railway carriages when we venture 
to enter them on the Lord's-day. Away with that hated Fourth Com- 
mandment! — away with the Sabbath-day, and let us have Sunday 
instead. Yes, Sunday is infinitely better! Now this is one view of 
the better and the worse. It is not — ^thanks be unto the Lord, the view 
which the Christian working-men of this community take of the Fourth 
Commandment and of the Sabbath-day. It is to them a day of light, 
and peace, and joy, and gladness. It is a delight; the holy of the Lord, 
and honourable. They know how to estimate caricatures of their 
Sabbath, whether these proceed from the pens of ignorant Southern 
writers, or from the tongues of eminent theologians in this city. The 
Sabbath, instead of spreading gloom over our country, has been 
the blessed means of keeping true godliness alive in our families, of 
cementing family bonds, of promoting order, happiness, and peace, and 
of giving strength and stability to all our institutions. The Sabbath a 
day of gloom — a day of asceticism — a day which neither we nor our 
fathers could bear ! To some it may be so. I believe that if some per- 
sons were admitted to heaven they would soon exclaim, "What a weari- 
ness is it ! " and they would look for a back-door by which to escape 
from that lofty and holy Sabbath keeping. Biit the intelligent Christian 
workmen of this country know that the gloomy day would be that which 
should witness the burial, the abrogation of the Sabbath. For, after all, 
what grander or better gift on this side of heaven has God given to man 
than the Sabbath? The Sabbaths of earth began in Paradise; they 
have been continued along the ages of time, and have served greatly to 
mitigate the evils of man's labour under the curse. They wilL continue 
to the end of time, and then they shall but give place to that glorious 
Sabbath that shall never end. The primeval Sabbath shed a holy 
fragrance, as from Paradise, on the ages that followed after the fall of 
man; and the Christian Sabbath, attracting towards itself some of the 
sweet perfumes of heaven, diffuses somewhat of the air of Paradise 
Regained through the troubled and deleterious atmosphere of this 
world. On the Sabbath, Qod invites us to enter into rest with himself 
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and with His Son Jesus Christ; on the Sabbath He treats us as free 
men in Christ; on the Sabbath He bids us contemplate our goodly 
heritage; on the Sabbath He would have us seek preparation for the 
glory reserved for the faithful in Christ Jesus. Let us then beware 
lest any should, through a false philosophy, or cunningly devised fables, 
through good words and fair speeches, cheat us or despoil us of our 
God-given Sabbaths. For as the devout and learned Dr John Owen 
has well said — "By God's own appointment the Sabbath had its 
beginning, and will have its end with His public worship in this 
world. And take this off from the basis whereon God hath fixed it, 
and all human substitutions of anything in the like kind to the same 
purposes will quickly discover their own vanity." 

I have said that I have not been greatly surprised to hear or read the 
statements made by one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in this city, re- 
specting the law of the Sabbath and respecting the Decalogue; but what 
did surprise me was, that the Presbytery of which that reverend 
doctor is a member did not proceed at once to frame a libel against him 
on the ground of his uttering statements directly opposed to the doc- 
trines of the Confession of Faith. How the reverend doctor can con- 
scientiously remain a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
after having given utterance to his new views on the Sabbath, is not a 
question for us to take up. Conscience is a sacred thing, but conscience 
admits of a great variety of influences. It is also sometimes of an accom- 
modating nature. It is greatly affected and influenced by the light, 
whether old or new, admitted into it. It would, however, be interest- 
ing to peruse reasons for remaining in a church while certain funda- 
mental articles of the creed of that church are not believed. But it is 
a different matter when a Presbytery does not take action in vindication 
of its own creed and confession. Without consenting to ignore the 
chapter on the law — ^its nature, kinds, and uses — without ignoring the 
section in another chapter on the Sabbath, the Presbytery of Glasgow 
cannot, without being open to the charge of cowardice and unfaithful- 
ness, refrain from proceeding by libel against the distinguished minister 
of the Barony. Let not this be said to be an interfering with the 
liberty of prophesying, believing, or preaching. Liberty in this country 
is regulated by law, and when any exceed the bounds of law they are 
transgressors. Liberty in our Presbyterian churches, as to our views in 
relation to certain great truths, is regulated by the statemetits or law of 
the Confession of Faith. When a man violates that law, he is become, 
Ao far as his ecclesiastical position is concerned, a transgressor; and the 
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integrity of the churcli'i confession, the impartiality of the church's 
diseipline, the fjEdthfdhiess and consistency of the church require and de- 
mand that the offender should be proceeded against. 

Those who affirm that the Fourth Commandment is still binding on 
all men, are charged with the guilt of weakening the bonds of 
public morality. Charges of this nature are easily thrown out by a 
fluent tongue, but arguments in support of such charges are not so 
easily obtained or advanced. We throw back these charges. And we 
venture to assert that in this case those guilty of weakening the bonds 
of public morality are not the men who believe and teach that the word, 
" Bemember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy," contains and enunciates 
a law for all ages and for all men, but they are those who, while retain- 
ing their status in the church — ^a status to which they were admitted on 
a solemn profession that they believed in the articles of the Westminster 
Confession, yet publicly and systematically teach opinions directly 
opposed to the doctrines and statements of that Confession. I know 
nothing more fitted to weaken the bonds of public morality than when 
public teachers, bound by their ordination engagements and vows to 
hold and teach a certain creed, continue to retain their ecclesiasticaL 
status after labouring to subvert the standards of their church. This, I 
say, is conduct fitted to undermine the grounds and foundations of 
Christian morality, and to destroy confidence in the teachings of the 
ministers of the church. Of this, the Puseyites in England are guilty — 
Eomanists at heart. These men, who subscribe the articles of a Pro- 
testant Church, are labouring to assimilate the Anglican Church to the 
apostate Church of Home. Their standing, their conduct is immoral, 
and they have done much to weaken the bonds of public morality. And 
are we to witness a somewhat similar exhibition, although on a limited 
scale, within the Presbyterian Church? Are we to be charged, when 
faithful to our solemn engagements and vows, with being guilty of re- 
laxing the bonds of public morality, by men who, as they wantonly hurl 
these charges against brethren, are giving to the church and to the 
world a practical illustration of conduct fitted to weaken and to destroy 
the bonds of moral obligation? Before the words of such accusers of 
their brethren can have any force or weight, those who so speak must 
change their platform. They must address us not &om within the 
church, but from a position outside the pale of Presbyterianism. They 
may attempt by refined casuistry to vindicate to themselves their conduct 
and their position, but no casuistry will satisfy the public reason and 
the public conscience that it is otherwise than immoral for men to 
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retain the office and status of the ministry, and to claim the privileges 
emoluments^ and immunities of that ministerial office within a church, 
certain of the fundamental doctrines of which they no longer beUevey 
but reject and impugn. 

Having said so much respecting the aspect of the Sabbath question 
presented by the speech of the eminent doctor of divinity already so 
often referred to, I can but add a very few words bearing on the con- 
duct of the North British Railway Company, in opening the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow line of railway for systematic traffic on the Lord's-day. 
This conduct is nothing else than a direct and determined violation of 
the holy law of the Lord of the Sabbath. No plea of necessity or of 
mercy can here be substantiated. Systematic traffic is subversive of the 
plea of necessity or of mercy. But not only so, for nearly twenty years 
no urgent case of necessity occurred — ^no case requiring the exercise of 
mercy on the part of the directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow line 
emerged. But the North British directors, in their zeal to serve and 
accommodate the public, and more especially the poorer classes, have 
instituted systematic traffic on the Sabbath-day. Now, for nearly 
twenty years these classes and the public generally felt it to be no very 
great inconvenience that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway should be 
closed on the Lord's-day. There was no call for this action of the 
North British directors. We believe the gentlemen of the North British 
Board to be zealous for the public service, but they do not suppose 
that we are so credulous as to believe that their zeal is not very much 
governed, excited, or abated by a regard to the dividends of the share- 
holders. Philanthropy is not the spirit that regulates railway boards. 
The one grand consideration, evidently, that rules here is. Will the Sab- 
bath traffic pay? K not, then the chairman has told us that the 
Sabbath trains shall be discontinued. The issue is fedrly, honestly, 
boldly put before us. It is for the Christian men, traders, and mer- 
chants of this community and of the country to face the issue as thus 
put, and to act so as to bring the money argument to bear on the 
consciences of the directors; for this seems to be the only argument to 
which they are prepared to listen. Theological arguments and religious 
considerations are of no account with these gentlemen. This is deeply 
to be regretted. It is an evil when individuals act irrespectively of 
the obligations of the law of God. But it is a still greater evil when 
powerful companies are guilty of transgressing the holy law; and this 
because their example and influence operate extensively, and tend to 
tempt multitudes to sin. There can be no doubt that if this systematic 
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Babbath traffic be continued and extended, the effects will be most 
damaging to the interests of religion and morality throughout the 
country. It is therefore our solemn duty to protest against the conduct 
of the directors of the North British Railway Company, and to follow 
up our protest by using earnestly all legitimate means to put a stop to 
this unhallowed traffic. A temporary gain may accrue to the company 
by their Sabbath traffic. But no gain — no increase of revenue — to any 
company can compensate to the Christian public for injury done to the 
religious convictions of the people. No real and lasting gain can be ob- 
tained by the violation of the laws of God. But in this particular case I 
trust that by the steady and persevering opposition on the part of the 
Christian community to the course taken by the directors, they may be 
induced to reconsider their action in this matter, and to restore the state 
of things which for nearly twenty years distinguished the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway. A resolution of this kind would allay the present 
agitation, would be hailed with joy by the Christian people of this 
country, and would be the occasion of devout thanksgiving to the Lord 
of the Sabbath) while, at the same time, we believe tbat it would prove 
a measure fitted to promote the prosperity of the North British Railway 
Company. In the meantime our duty is clear. We cannot, we must 
not be silent. We must do all in our power to protect the Sabbath 
from being invaded by the secular business or pleasures of the world. 
Let others plead what motives they will for taking liberties with the 
law of the Sabbath, as for us our consciences are bound by that law. 
We must, therefore, on the one hand expose the fallacious reasonings of 
those who would shift the obligation of the Sabbath law from the 
ground on which God has established it in the Decalogue. And, on 
the other hand, we must protest against the conduct of those who, 
besides systematically transgressing this law, hold out inducements and 
temptations to others to trample on the sacred authority of the Lord of 
the Sabbath. 

Mr Gauld seconded the resolution^ which, like the others^ was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Mr Kerb closed the meeting with the benediction. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN CITY HALL, GLASGOW, 
6th DECEMBER, 1865. 

The Chairman (Wm. Gbaham, Esq., M.P.), having read the adver- 
tisement convening the meeting, stated tha^ an apology had been re- 
ceived from Dr Buchanan, who was to have taken a prominent part in 
the proceedings, but who was absent on account of sudden illness. 
There were also, he said, letters of apology from the Rev. Mr Borland 
and the Rev. Mr Frame. 

The Rev. Dr Jamieson then oflfered up prayer, after which 
The Chairman proceeded to address the meeting. The hon. gentle- 
man, who met with a cordial reception, spoke as follows: — I profoundly 
appreciate the honour of presiding here to-night. Yet I have in the 
first instance accepted the invitation with some hesitation and sadness 
— realising the possibility which my coming here involves — ^the almost 
inevitable loss of peace and rest to some extent which it involves. I 
come believing, as I have done since ever I thought earnestly on reli- 
gious subjects at all, that religion always suffers when it becomes the 
watchword of contention and controversy, knowing that, however in 
words men deprecate unjust accusations and injurious thoughts and 
hard sayings of their opponents, these are rarely absent in religious 
controversy, and that by them religion is often wounded in the house 
of her friends. I come, too, conscious that, professing the opinions I 
do as. to the entire separation of the field of civil politics from that of 
religion, my right as a public and a political man to come here at all 
on such an errand, and my consistency in doing so may be questioned. 
I believe, however, that the question which brings us here to-night is 
not only a religious but a social one — one involving the interests of the 
community as men, as well as the interests of the religious men of the 
community — one, too, especially affecting the interests of that large 
class of the community who are the least able by position and influence 
to defend their own interests from encroachment, and who have, there- 
fore, the first right to my help and services, and the highest claim on 
my sympathy. And whilst, as a public man, and a representative of 
this community, I came here in vindication and advocacy of what I 
consider to be their natural and material rights, I do not feel myself 
precluded, as an individual or a Christian man, from expressing my 
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opinion on the religious aspects of that question in which these appear 
to me to be inyolyed. Did I believe the question of the daj of rest to 
be solely a religious question, I should not, as a public and political 
man, have come here at all But having so come from a sense of duty, 
and on the consideration stated, I trust I may be enabled to speak 
firankly, honestly, and wisely, and in a spirit of fairness and kindness, 
what my opinions are on this subject Should I, in anything I may 
say here to-night, misrepresent in the smallest degree the opinions or 
wound the feelings of any man from whom I differ, it will be most un- 
wittingly and unwillingly on my part; and I would take occasion, before- 
hand, to ask their forgiveness. Nothing can be more unworthy than to 
assail those from whom we differ with misrepresentation, or firom care- 
lessness, prejudice^ or temper, to allow ourselves to fight the battle of 
truth with weapons of falsehood. Let me further preface what little I 
have to say with an expression of sincere thankfulness that the painful 
but necessary discussions which the question of Sabbath observance and 
railway traffic have given occasion to, have, in the main — ^I do not say 
without exception — ^but in the main, and especially on our side, who 
uphold Sabbath observance, been conducted with fairness, moderation, 
and charity in public at all events, and I hope it is also so in private. 
I have already alluded to the tendency of religious controversy to de- 
generate into hard thoughts and words about our opponents, a^ one 
cause of my hesitation in taking part in this discussion; but I must bear 
witness that, at this time, and in this controversy, there have been, so 
fisur as I can judge from the published reports, a large amount of good 
feeling and moderation on both sides. That it is so should be cause of 
congratulation to all good men, and I trust that it will continue to be 
so more and more. Especially, I have great satisfaction in believing 
that our discussion here to-night will be conducted in such a spirit as 
I have described, and that they who are of the contrary part shall have 
no occasion to speak evil of us on that behalf We well know how un- 
deserved and how trying are the hard sayings and unjust judgments 
with which we are often visited; how men, who misunderstand alike 
our motives and our temper, accuse us of bigotry, intolerance, want of 
charity, and wish to persecute. Let us see to it that we give no 
colour to such accusations by resenting or retaliating them. The ques- 
tion of Sabbath institution and Sabbath observance will be brought 
before us in a threefold aspect by the resolutions which are to be pro- 
posed to-night: — 1. We shall have to regard the day of rest in its rela- 
tion to mankind^ as of positive, permanent, and universal obligation. 
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2. We shall have to consider it in its relation to Christian men as an 
essential element in that spiritual life of which the churches of Christ 
are the organised expression. 3. We shall have to look at the practical 
working out of its obligations, and especiaUy with reference to that 
present or prospective violation of them which we deprecate, in the par- 
ticular instance of railway traffic. Now, I do not propose to enter at 
length on the argument on these points, or go over in detail that ground 
which will be more ably and exhaustively travelled by other speakers. 
It would be presumptuous and out of place for me to do so. But that 
my coming here be not a mere form, and that I may assume my own 
share, and no more, of responsibility for what may be said to, or em- 
bodied by, this meeting, suffer me to trespass upon you for a few 
minutes in expressing my own convictions on the subject In dealing 
with this question in the threefold aspect to which I have alluded, it 
will be found that three classes of opinion are held regarding it. The 
one regards the Sabbath as at the present time essentially the Lord's-day 
— as a purely Christian institution, and its observance in one form or 
other an essential Christian duty. Those who think thus found their 
theory and their argument for the day on certain considerations appeal- 
ing to the spiritual consciousness of men professing themselves to possess 
that spiritual life — the life of faith on the Son of Gk)d — ^the reality of 
which is one of the fundamental doctrines of the New Testament, and 
in certain facts in the conduct of the founders of the early Christian 
Church. Springing out of this opinion is that, as it appears to me, 
mistaken and mischievous assertion of liberty which repudiates the 
sanctions of positive law in this matter, and which even regards the 
code of the Decalogue as no longer binding as law in all its precepts, 
because forming part of the revelation through Moses, and, as it is 
alleged, solely to the Jews. Now, btfore passing to the other forms 
of opinions, let me say that, differing as I do entirely from this opinion, 
believing it to be calculated to do injury to the cause of humanity 
and virtue, and to involve consequences in other departments of 
religious truth which its authors do not all contemplate, I should 
belie my own convictions, and fail in honesty and brotherly duty, 
did I not express my entire belief in the disinterested sincerity, 
conscientiousness, and true-hearted Christian zeal and devotedness, and 
my respect for the ability and courage of one who is pre-eminently 
regarded in this city as an advocate, if not at the present time— of one 
who is regarded, I say, as the advocate, if not the originator, at the pre- 
sent time of this class of opinion — one, too, whose sincere interest in 
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the cause of philanthropy and religion is witnessed by a life of self- 
denying labour— one whose name is associated prominently with eveiy 
good work, and who, however I differ from him — and I differ entirely 
in opinion on that subject — might, I honestly believe, so £eu: as love for 
the Sabbath-day and desire to keep it holy goes, have been, and would 
willingly have come upon the platform to-night. I hope it may not be 
considered presumptuous in me to have referred to him with this 
expression of Christian esteem and regard. The second class of 
opinion is that which, not acknowledging the reality of the spirituiJ 
life or spiritual consciousness referred to at all, repudiates alike 
the appeal to it, and to early history and tradition, and denies 
to the day of rest any higher authority than, that of ezpe* 
diency, and the proof afforded by experience that some such periodicsd 
cessation of labour is a wise economy of power and resources. This 
opinion admits of a wide variety of belief as to the extent and manner of 
the obligation, and may be held in degrees varying from the greatest 
indifference to the institutioii altogether, to a very sincere wish in 
the interests of all classes that in some shape or other it may be 
maintained. There is a third opinion, which, regarding the last men- 
tioned to be altogether untrue, and the former partly untrue and partly 
defective, accepts gladly the appeal to spiritual consciousness which it 
makes, and the evidence of early Christian history to which it refers, but 
holds that, apart from and above all these, God*s appointed day of rest 
is the inheritance, not of Jew and Christian only, but of every individual 
man — ^believes that he has so constituted our being that the violation 
of this, one of its fundamental laws, shall do violence to its welfare 
as surely as the violation of the law of chastity, or temperance, or 
honesty does to the party violating, or to others, and that in whatsoever 
sense the enlarged knowledge and purified intelligence of the future 
may enable us to apprehend the meaning of that sanction. He who 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth, 
did proclaim and sanction this primeval, perpetual, universal obligation, 
when He rested, and sanctified and blessed the d^ of rest. Now, I 
need scarcely say, for my presence here proclaims it, that it is this last 
view alone which satisfies my convictions, and seems to me to offer an 
adequate solution for the difficulties of the Sabbath question, and a 
security for Sabbath blessings. I know that this opinion is combated 
on various grounds, but I have heard or read nothing which 
shakes my confidence in it. True, the Jewish economy has 
passed away — ^its types and shadows have been abolished by 
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Him who was the substance of them all. We seek no longer to be 
justified by obedience to its law, we observe no longer its sacrifices and 
ceremonies; but all that was moral in that law is necessarily still of 
universal obligation; all that was spiritual in it is still binding upon 
Christian men; all that was not ceremonial in it is of permanent dura- 
tion. I dare not answer to any of its demands upon me — " Am I a 
Jew ?" — ^for I hear a voice that says, " If ye be Christ's, then are ye 
Abraham's seed." Woe is me if I must say, " He never brought me- 
up out of the land of Egypt." True, some will answer — and, let me 
add, some to whom the Sabbath is as precious as to you or me, or to 
any man, and whose bitterest feeling in advocating what they conscien- 
tiously, although, I think, mistakenly believe, must be to find them- 
selves applauded by the voices of men who do not love it at all — true, 
some may say the spiritual and moral obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and of all the commandments of the Decalogue, are unde- 
niably binding upon Christian men, but that the Decalogue itself was a 
code of positive law not necessarily moral, and, as such, was national in 
its jurisdiction and temporary in its duration. Now, leaving the 
full argument on this point to men abler and of greater authority 
than myself— passing over the, to me, deeply significant indication that 
it alone of all the covenant with Israel was written on tables of stone — 
let me ask, what is there of eternal duration in the idea of moral law 
which is not implied in the very words of the Fourth Commandment? 
For if the words that form a part of and sanction it have any meaning 
at all, they speak of a correspondence in it to something in God, called 
with a meaning we cannot penetrate. His resting — and whatever is in 
Him, whatever is His by personal attribute is, like himself, eternal, and 
exemplary, and of moral force to the universe to which He may have 
revealed it And does the New Testament sanction the idea of a law 
which has died, or lost authority over the Christian Church, when, in 
reference to another command of the Decalogue, an apostle writes to a 
Gentile Church — " Honour thy father and thy mother, which is " — not 
was — "the first commandment with promise, that it may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayest live long on the earth." Again, it is 
objected, " You cannot keep the Fourth Commandment; it is impossible, 
and nobody does so," and this is thought by many one of the most fatal 
objections to our view. And is this a new discovery ? What did the 
Hebrew lawgiver himself say to the Jews? — "Ye cannot serve the Lord, 
for He is holy." Shall we therefore h(^ it abrogated? Nay, the very 
objection is to me one of the strongest argumeifts for believing that it 
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is a moral law. It is of the very nature of moral law that we, poor 
fallen men, cannot perfectly observe it. Who said — " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself?" My brother, can you keep the precept 
literally, and if not, is it therefore not binding? Who said — "Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, turn 
thou not awayl" Ask a Scotch banker what he thinks of that com- 
mandment. I don't mean that they are less liberal than English ones. 
•Quite the contrary. But does the practical impossibility of literal 
compliance invalidate the precept ? The very things that make it im- 
possible for us literally and fully to keep the Fourth Commandment are 
the consequences of the fall — 

** Poor race of Earth, said the pit3ring Spirit, 
Dearly yon pay for your primal fall; 
Some flowers of Eden yon still inherit, 
Bnt the traU of the serpent is oyer them alL" 

Again, that weakest of all objections, which makes the difiference between 
the first and last day in a series of seven the ground of rejecting the 
whole, fills me with astonishment where it is seriously — pity when it is 
facetiously — urged, for do you or I — does any man believe that, in any 
literal sense, and I speak with all reverence, God rested from six 
o'clock in the evening of one day of twenty-four hours till six o'clock in 
the evening of the next ? And if not, how can such a question affect in 
any fundamental way the essential and permanent obligations of a law 
possessing the sanctions referred to? But, after all, is there not a 
deep fallacy underlying all this talk about law — ^its permanence and 
obligations ? How erroneous the conception of God's laws, to look upon 
them as restrictive, compulsory, limitative of liberty ! Gk)d's laws are 
none other than His good and boimtiful gifts to His creatures. 
Every law of God is a bestowed blessing, the expression of His unerring 
and unending and unfathomable love. Vain imagination that would 
seek liberty in escaping from the jurisdiction of any law of His, 
or good in the withdrawal of any one of these His perfect 
gifts! What I assert, then, is this — ^that the day of rest 
is the inalienable right of every man, be he Jew or Christian, 
or neither one nor other; and they who rest its obligation on 
personal spiritual consciousness, or the authority of tradition and histoiy 
alone, endanger the birthright of millions who, alas ! do not possess that 
consciousness, and cannot appreciate tradition. And whilst those who 
do so give up much for the world, I do not nor cannot conceive what 
they gain for the Cliurch. Liberty! Was the Decalogue a law of 
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bondage to him of old who said — " I will walk at liberty, for I seek thy 
precepts 1" Has not He who was the founder of all liberty said, as 
asserting the authority of the law — *' U thou wilt have life, keep the 
commandments V Again, I assert the day of rest is the peculiar privi- 
lege of Christian men, and its obligation on them perpetual — ^revealed to 
them by God's Word — witnessed by their own consciousness, bound up 
with the very fibres of their spiritual life. Without it vital religion 
languishes and dies, and in proportion as that is vigorous and healthy, 
in an individual or church will the Sabbath-day be rested on, and sanc- 
tified, and kept holy. In fine, I hold the obligation to be universal on 
all men to observe the Sabbath as a day of rest, and on religious men 
to observe it as a day of religious rest. But what is rest 1 Rest is 
the repair, by cessation of exertion, of those powers and faculties which 
exertion expends. Best is of the body from its own labours that ex- 
haust it, and from mental labour; of the mind from the demands of the 
body whose labours fatigue .and whose appetites vex or else overpower 
it Rest is not merely cessation of bodily work or toil If a man 
suffer hunger or thirst, cold or nakedness, he does not rest, although he 
does not labour. If those dear to me are in danger, necessity, or tribu- 
lation, and I am hindered from helping, succouring, or comforting 
them, I cannot rest, although I do not labour. If a man give the 
rein to lus appetites and passions he cannot rest, although he 
does not labour. And hence I hold that the Sabbath law involves 
in it the right and duty to minister to our necessities, weak- 
nesses, and wants, and those of others, and the right and duty 
of others to minister to ours. Whatever by such ministration con- 
tributes to your or my so resting is a ftilfilment, not a violation of 
the law; and seeking not our own but each other's weal, if, by any 
sacrifice of your rest or mine, we can secure a larger measure of such 
rest, either of us to the other, or to many others, shall we not, thereby 
bearing one another's burden even on the Sabbath-day, so fulfil the law 
of Sinai and the law of Christ 1 But, be it remembered, recreation, in 
the sense in which that word is commonly used — meaning amusement^ 
excitement — is not rest. Much less is the pursuit of those satisfactions 
which involve the acquisition of wealth or distinction, or worldly busi- 
ness compatible with rest — unrest is in them all, unrest of body, unrest 
of mind — "In it thou shalt not do any work." But apart from the 
unrest and feverish stimulus of amusements and excitements, there are 
abundant means and influences of rest around us. Nature, creation is 
full of them, just because they are the manifestation and expres- 
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coon to us of His rest and finished work who made it The thun- 
der of the ocean, as it roars and chafes against the bounds by ^diich He 
has hedged it in — ^the music of the river as it flows — ^the hum of count- 
less insect life, and springing herbs and flowers and rustling leaves upon 
the summer air — the eternal silence of our native hills — ^the drowsy 
voice of herds and flocks upon their summits that steals along the dis- 
tance like a dream — ^the silent lesson of the starry night — ^the inter- 
course of friendship, the sweet societies of home, the strong embraces of 
parental love, the nestling clasp of children on our knees — all these have 
influences of peace and rest to all men, even irrespective of religion, 
which heightens the enjoyment of them alL As to religious rest, its 
measure and manner must be left very much to the individual con- 
science. I will be no party to hedging it in by nice distinctions 
which may or may not be within the limits of its obligations. If 
you be not a religious man you are bound to rest on the Sabbath 
day; but if you are not a religious man you cannot observe 
a religious rest There is matter for self-examination for you and 
me. If a man be truly religious, I have no fear but he will 
remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. I will bind no burden of 
my opinion or practice on his shoulder, but will gladly take counsel 
with him how we may best help one another to find the Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord and honourable. I believe that in the 
candid and loyal application of these principles will be found the solu- 
tion of most of the difficulties that seem to beset the question of the 
Lord's-day, and that it is the bounden duty of every religious man and 
good citizen to maintain and defend them. I am persuaded that the 
heart of Sdbtland still beats true to those instincts which have dwelt in 
it for generations, and that it is still her mission to proclaim and pre- 
serve the sacreduess of the day of rest. I do not believe that any 
influences from without will, and I pray that no influences from without 
may, induce her to relinquish her inheritance in it, or that men will 
ever succeed in doing away with the Sabbath law. I am pesrsuaded 
that while the world lasts, and till the eternal Sabbath begins, that law 
will prevail; and as in Sinai 3000 years ago, in solemn clearness rose 
the awful voice that spoke to all men through the Hebrew lawgiver, 
bidding them "remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy, for in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested on the seventh," so 
now the Sabbath bell of these undying words still vibrates down the 
ages to this nineteenth century of ours, and echoes and shall echo back 
to our ears, and to the ears of future generations, back from those 
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tables of stone on which His fingers traced them who changes not Such 
are my deliberate opinions and my most thoughtful convictions, and 
believing that they will be ably maintained and defended to-night, I 
now call upon the Eev. Dr Fairbaim to propose the first resolution. 

Principal Faibbaibn then moved the first resolution, which was as 
follows: — " That this meeting, having regard to the manner in which 
the Sabbath laW was promulgated, and the ground on which its observ- 
ance has been placed, recognises it as of permanent and universal obli^ 
gation.'' In speaking to the resolution, the rev. gentleman, touching on 
the question of a primeval Sabbath, said — ^We admit there was no 
formal law; but the question is, were there not the elements of law; in 
other words, was there not such a revelation of the mind of Qod as 
bespoke, on His part, an expression of will and purpose toward man, 
and on man's part, an obligation of duty toward Gk)d? That is the real 
question — if the controversy is not to be one merely of words — ^for Gk)d 
has other ways besides formal law for making known His will; Hia 
example alone may do it — His example here in distinguishing between 
day and day in the weekly cycle, employing six in creative work, and 
reserving one for comparative rest. Is not this, I ask, the very argu- 
ment which some, who are against us on this question, are so fond of 
urging in connection with our Lord and His apostles, and by which they 
would supersede whatever bears the character of law? We have the ex- 
ample of Christ, they say; and, as regards the religious observance of the 
Lord's-day, the example, at least, of His apostles as a sufficient direc- 
tion or rule for future times. But, if so, why should not the much 
more explicit example of the Great Creator — ^an example exhibited on 
so grand a scale, and presented to those who bore his image and repre- 
sented him on earth, be equally authoritative for the original Lord's- 
day — the primeval, and, as we may say, creation's Sabbath 1 But in 
reality there was more than example here. For Qod not only Himself 
rested, but expressly sanctified the seventh day and blessed it — set it 
apart as the specially sacred day, the one peculiarly destined for 
blessing. 

Passing on to speak of Christ's teaching as to the Sabbath, the Bev. 
Principal said — If we follow Him as our interpreter, we shall not mea- 
sure the import of Qod's original word about the Sabbath by what m^i 
made of it, though we knew this better than we actually do. We 
shall look to the word itself, and shall find in it, as our Lord also 
found, the blessed truth that the Sabbath was made for man — ^for 
man generally — and so made when at first Qod formed the weekly 
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cycle and sent it on its coarse with an ever-reconing Sabbath 
enclosed in it 

After some further remarks on this point, Principal Fairbaim 
proceeded to speak of the benign influence of the Sabbath. It 
stands, he said, associated, as to its professed and primaiy object, 
with blessing; for expressly, in order to bless, the day came 
into existence, and, as such, it should be considered a pleasing witness 
of the Creator's intention to provide for the well-being of His creatures. 
Nor can I see how it should become otherwise, when the Sabbath is 
viewed in the light of a law, when we speak of the original notice 
of it containing the elements of law, and of these being afterwards 
embodied in a formal and explicit enactment. Some cry out against 
this as a species of bondage; it is against the genius of the gospel, 
they say, and contrary to that liberty wherewith Christ has made 
His people free. I profess myself unable to understand such language, 
for though it may no doubt be misused as a bondage, yet if the 
thing be in itself good, its having imparted to it the form of law 
cannot surely alter its nature — can do nothing, indeed, but give it a 
more prominent place, and secure for it a more regular and efficient 
working. This is confessed, even by those who, with a strange in- 
consistency, as I think, are opposed to us on the Sabbath question, 
in particular by the late Mr Robertson, of Brighton, whose 
writings, with much that is excellent in them, have undoubt- 
edly contributed not a little to diffuse the laxity that is 
now abroad. I find him saying in one of his lately-published 
letters, that he *' thought a great deal of law," that law even '^ roles 
Deity," that the conscience is nearest perfection when it accords with 
the saying, not it is best to do right, but thou must do it. And in 
another he says specially on the Sabbath, *' I certainly do feel by expe- 
rience the eternal obligation, because of the eternal necessity of the Sab- 
bath. The soul withers without it, and thrives in proportion to the 
fidelity of its observance. ... I am persuaded, however, he adds, 
that the Sabbath must rest, not on enactment, but on the necessities of 
human nature. It is necessary, not because it is commanded, but it is 
commanded because it is necessary." Precisely so, commanded because 
it is necessary. When did any intelligent defender of the Sabbath law 
speak otherwise, or demand more ? And is it too much to suppose that 
the all-knowing, the infinitely wise and beneficent Creator of the world 
should in this have anticipated men's experience, and from the first have 
indicated — ^yea, mercifully provided — ^what he well foresaw their neces- 
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sitiefi required 1 Or, shall we say — shall we venture to put it so— that 
it pleases us better to have the Sabbath as the result of our own partial 
experience and erring wisdom than to accept it as His wise and holy 
appointment ? It were vain as well as ungodly to do so. Cast aside 
the sacred origin and destination of the daybreak, its connection with 
the teaching and legislation of Scripture, place it simply on the footing 
of civil privilege, ecclesiastical order, or even apostolical usage, and you 
infallibly strike at the root of its obligation — ^you remove it from the 
one foundation on which it can get a proper hold of the consciences of 
men, and lay it as a comparatively defenceless citadel at the mercy of a 
selfish and grasping world. 

Professor Lindsay seconded the motion. He thought, he said, it 
had been most convincingly shown that the Sabbath dated its origin 
from the beginning of the world, and that it was intended for all 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, and nations, to the end of time. It 
was true the Sabbath law was embodied among the Jewish institutions, 
but that fact afforded no more reason for regarding it as peculiarly 
Jewish than the other commandments did for maintaining that profan- 
ity, theft, murder, and adultery were not sins at all till the days of 
Moses. The other commandments might simply be regarded as pro- 
hibiting certain acts — ''thou shall not kill," " thou shalt not steal;" 
but the Fourth Commandment was expressed in terms which might 
naturally be understood as implying that it was already in existence. 
The language of Genesis bespoke a new institution, — " Gbd blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it;" the words of Exodus, on the other hand, 
seemed to imply that it was an institution already in being, and only 
recalled to mind — " Remember the Sabbath-day." If the Sabbath had 
been a mere positive law and temporary institution, first appointed in 
the wilderness, might they not have expected that it would be placed 
along with those other typical and temporary rules which occupied so 
large a place in the four last books of the Pentateuch. The command- 
ments, given in circumstances of such peculiar splendour as they were 
on Mount Sinai, and in a way so different from all other parts of the 
Mosaic law, must, he thought, be acknowledged to be invested with a 
character of peculiar sanctity, and to be. altogether different from the 
other enactments of Moses. If there was such a thing as morality at 
all, these were the moral principles necessarily and permanently obli- 
gatory upon rational beings. 

The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting, when it was 
carried by acclamation, only one hand being held up in opposition. 
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The Bey. Dr M*Ewen moved the second resolution as follows: — 
" That this meeting, regarding the Sabbath as of vital consequence to 
all the churches, recognises the integrity of the day as essential to the 
conservation of all the ordinances of religion." After some introductory 
remarks, the reverend gentleman proceeded — When an agitation like 
the present is manifested, the clergy who take part in it are often hardly 
dealt with, as if they were the modem magicians who raise the wind — 
the dark spirits that ride on the storm. In the present instance, that 
representation is a calumny. We were all living quite peaceable till the 
North British invasion disturbed us. An assault has been made from 
the south on what we esteem a most valuable possession, and it is 
headed by a man who is at the best a Borderer. His predecessors, in 
fimch warfjEure, had, we all know, very confused notions as to the line 
which separated their neighbour's property from their own. It is the 
integrity of our Sabbath which this attack aims to destroy. Such, 
however, is its importance that we should be tndtonr to the Master we 
serve and to His church, of which that blessed day is an heirloom, if 
we did not come boldly forward to meet the foe. It is idle to talk as 
some do of the Sabbath being safe in the keeping of the people, 
as if that implied that they should not be warned against those 
who would deprive them of it. Such language is equivalent 
to going to the very officers of justice who are on the outlook for a 
criminal who they have reason to believe has felonious intents on some 
one's house, and telling them to be quiet and leave the decent man 
alone, as the proprietor is quite equal to the task of defending his pro- 
. perty. Our house is in danger. The very best room in it there are 
those who are trying to break into, that they may rob us of its contents; 
and are we to be blamed if we summon every friend of the Sabbath in 
its defence, and denounce the man who covets it as a dishonest and 
dangerous man ? Such language as I now use might be too strong if 
either there were no danger or if none had ever fifillen before it Since 
we know, however, that our neighbours across the channel have had 
their house plundered, and to what a state of spiritual poverty they have 
been thereby reduced. We have lived in Papal France and in Protestant 
Germany, and can attest from observation how weak the church is which 
has no Sabbath, and how poor the people are where their life is all work 
for man without any rest in God. I for one could have wished that in a 
speech made lately by a grave divine in this city we had heard less of 
the Judaism of the Scottish and more of the worldliness of the conti- 
nental Sabbath. I have moved in a respectable variety of social 
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circles in our land, and I can scarcely recall a single instance of dis- 
tressing severity in the sanctification of the Sabbath. Those nnshayen 
beards, that most unfortunate ham of which we were hearing — ^these 
things have been too far north for my travels; and while I have every 
sympathy with that hungry deacon from the Barony, while I have every 
sympathy, I ask, in the name of common sense and sound reason — ^Was 
this the fair treatment to give to a question so vital as this ? I say, let 
us look at the other side of this picture and have the whole of it before 
our view at once. But what of the other side of the picture ? What 
of the open theatres, the gay dinner-parties, the thronged card-tables, 
the sensuous exciting music, the weary common people worn out with 
a godless life, and the sybarites of the aristocracy panting after new 
forms of animal and artistic gratifications? I submit these are the things 
we need to be told about with all gravity by faithful witnesses, rather 
than hear criticisms about an over-careful obedience to a Divine law. 
Whence, let me ask, does our danger really come from in these days ? 
Not certainly from the side of an over-strict observance of Scrip- 
ture statutes, but from that of an unwarranted relaxation of their 
authority. Let us by all means be reasonable in our interpreta- 
tion of inspired words, and forbearing in our judgment of those 
who differ from us. But since we believe that this breaking in upon 
our Sabbath rest is one of the worst evils that could have befallen us, 
are we to be taunted as bigots because we meet it with a firm opposi- 
tion, and take our Bible in our hands when we meet in 'self-defence? 
The truth is that the very endeavour to do away with the Scriptural 
authority of the Sabbath, and ta transfer its foundations to what is 
vulgarly called an enlightened consciousness and Christian instincts, 
strikes a note of alarm to us, and reminds us that we may yet have the 
same evils to resist as those our forefathers withstood. They wrestled 
with what was termed Moderatism, and with its leaders in the 
church, who could make friends of such men as David Hume. Our 
age, with its different tendencies, cannot bear that old dead delu- 
sion; but is there not another taking its place, with its affected 
philosophical depreciation of Christian doctrine, its substitution of 
the aesthetic for the spiritual in religion, and its over-developed 
tenet of an abolished Sabbath law? Far be it from me to say 
that all who hold this view are rationalists. There is a liberty 
of prophesying which should be carefully respected; but dealing with 
systems, and not with men, we must speak plainly, and show that 
this question of the Sabbath has to do with the very life of religion and 
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of the Cliristian ChurcL In this matter, I think we commit a grave 
mistake when we allow those who take the opposite view of it to taunt 
US as to what they consider our inconsistencies, and to determine cases 
of conscience for those who deem that their conscience is not concerned 
in the thing at all. What we maintain is, that a railway company ought 
not to prosecute its ordinary business on the first day of the week; that 
our country has prospered in the enjoyment of the Sabbath rest, which 
it has been accustomed to trace to the Divine appointment; and that if 
the Board of the North British Kail way are to be permitted to run those 
trains on Sabbath, every other trader in the country who can sell on 
that day what men are willing to buy is at liberty to pursue his traffia 
This innovation has in it the germs of a social revolution of the most 
serious kind. It changes the whole structure of society, and introduces 
into it elements which are destructive of our strength as a nation. Bail way 
boards are, or at least ought to be, peculiarly amenable to public opinion. 
The very monopoly they have of the public thoroughfare, so far from 
compelling them to run trains on Sabbath, points in a very different 
direction. It warrants us to step in, when we see occasion, and say to 
them, "Do not abuse your power; you must not use an immunity 
conceded for the public good, so as to do the public harm." I have no 
call at present to decide the question as to whether there shall not be a 
moderate and wisely-regulated provision for urgent cases of Sabbath 
travelling by the keeping open of unbroken communication between the 
different parts of the country. I shall deliberate on that subject when 
it is laid before me. The point for examination now is the power of a 
railway board to deal with the Sabbath as it likes, and to enjoy facilities 
for doing business on that day which is denied to all other trading 
concerns in the community. What reason can be shown for making 
railway business on the Lord's -day an exception to the law which, on 
that day, shuts our shops, and factories, and warehouses of every kind? 
Unquestionably there are many who will support these directors in 
running trains for business and pleasure on SabbatL There are those 
who have no fear of God before their eyes, and consequently no respect 
for His ordinances. There are the dilettanti parties as to religion, who 
would run trains to let high-minded creatures go^ to church amid the 
beauties of nature. There are the excited children of speculation, who 
are so unsettled in their intellectual habits that they would have no 
social restraints on men of any kind. Finally, there are the vast, swel- 
tering masses in our population, who are altogether without morality 
and religion. But are we really willing to leave a matter like this in 
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their hands? Should not the large intelligent middle classes be armed 
by this invasion, and unite as one man to repel it, and to preserve in- 
tact the sacred integrity of the Lord*s-day ? Now, it may be said we 
can do nothing practical, and we had better do nothing at all; we shall 
only make matters worse, unless we keep quiet; our remonstrances are 
in vain, our motives are impugned, and all our efforts shall only be 
thrown away. In answer to these suggestions, I say that I have not 
lost confidence in the power of public sentiment well-directed and wisely 
expresssed. Even commercially, these Sabbath trains are a mistake. 
They may give at first an apparently increased dividend; but it will be 
seen ere long to be an increase dearly bought. The extra service and 
the added tear and wear are not repaid by the traffic, not to speak at 
all of the loss caused by the lower class of officials and other servants 
which in our country such Sabbath work will create. I am persuaded 
that if our mercantile community, sound at heart on this subject, lets 
its voice be heard in the condemnation of these trains, that voice will 
not be disregarded. Meetings like the present show how our middle 
class population are stirred to the heart by this attempt to take from 
them what they know to be one of the best parts of their birthright. Let 
these meetings be multiplied, and as their united and enthusiastic 
accents are heard throughout the country, a spirit will be called forth, 
before which Mammon itself shall be made to yield. In our free 
northern land the wind before it sweeps with resistless power the 
parasitic plants of other and less bracing climates; but let the wind 
blow as it will, this tree our godly fathers planted deep in our soil — 
the tree of our Sabbath rest — it shall stand, and shelter under its ample 
and blessed shade our children and our children's children. It is no 
pleasure to any of us to leave our usually quiet work for these agitating 
scenes of public controversy. We would rather be left to our pastorate, 
but we cannot fail to see that it will not be left to us if this bold 
attempt to alter our moral and religious habits be not openly exposed 
and boldly withstood. Bather a brisk skirmish or a^ fierce campaign, 
than a deserted sanctuary or a desecrated Sabbath. Let those cry for 
peace who will, we do not want the desolation which, as Tacitus said of 
another subject, '* these men make, and call it peace." The peace we 
will be content with is such peace as we had before, deepened, if it may 
be, into a still holier calm. We desire the peace of industry suspending 
each seventh day, its six days' toil; of competition laying aside weekly 
her too eager rivalry; of labour entering on her weekly rest as the Sab- 
bath morning breaks upon us wibh the blessed dawn, whose beams are 
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fetched from the light of Eden and of Paradise alika I confess I cannot 
sympathise with the speaker who gives as his reason for throwing aside 
the Fourth Commandment, that we had never been brought, for- 
sooth, out of Egypt. When I read that statement I could not help 
thinking how diflFerent John Newton's view of his experience was. It is 
mentioned in Mr Jay's Memoirs, that when he went to Olney, after 
Kewton had left it, he found in the study of the man of Gk>d two texts 
from Scripture so printed that his eyes could hardly ever fail to see 
them. Of these texts the first was this, ^' Remember that thou wast a 
bondsman in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy Qod redeemed 
thee." The Sabbath was made for man, and you can read on it the 
whole wondrous story of his Divine origin, his redeemed experience, and 
his heavenly destiny. It is just because the day which the Lord has 
made reminds us at once how high we are by nature, and how far higher 
we shall yet rise by grace, that we will do our uttermost to keep it 
fenced round, so that the hand of folly, violence, and greed shall not 
destroy it. 

The Rev. Mr Batohelor remarked that he had consented to support 
the first resolution, but he had now very great pleasure, in the absence 
of Dr Buchanan, in seconding the second resolution. At the same time 
they must be kind enough to connect his remarks with the first and not 
with the second resolution. He continued — I have been requested to 
say a few words on the change of the day from the seventh to the Lord's- 
day. Sabbatarians and anti-Sabbatarians have a common starting 
ground. There is no verbal command in the New Testament for keep- 
ing the Sabbath. There is ho verbal command in the New Testament 
for destroying it. There are also common facts which Sabbatarians and 
anti-Sabbatarians address themselves to explain. The facts are — ^the 
Seventh day is no longer observed; but the First day is observed instead. 
The question which both parties have to answer is — how did this change 
come about ? The Sabbatarians give one account of it, the anti-Sabba- 
tarians another; and it is for every one with an open Bible before him 
to say which solution is accordant with the Word of God. Every man 
of common sense, devoutly seeking the truth, is as capable of pro- 
nouncing a judgment on this matter as theologians. 

First, let us look at the anti-Sabbatarian explanation. The anti- 
Sabbatarian explanation has two parts. 1. The whole Decalogue is 
abrogated, and of course the Fourth Commandment with it, and there- 
fore the Seventh day is not observed under the Christian economy. To 
me the abrogation of the ten commandments is impossible in principle 
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and contrary to the inspired* teachings of the New Testament as a 
matter of fact. Bat I am not going to argue that point. All I have 
to say now is that those who proclaim the abrogation of the Decalogue 
do not mean it, and do not believe it. Of course they think they do. 
You take anybody at his word who announces the abrogation of the 
Decalogue, and he will turn round upon you and contend in the very 
next breath as stoutly as you will for the unrepealable authority of the 
whole Ten commandments — always excepting the Fourth. The anti- 
Sabbatarian theologian says to these mountains, '* Be ye removed, and 
be ye cast into the depths of the sea." But it is a feat of controversial 
legerdemain, not a triumph of faith. Dear me, you say to yourself, so 
the whole ten are gone ! But before you have done rubbing and wink- 
ing your eyes to assure yourself of the fact, you are doubly astonished 
by finding them back again, and you begin to count them: — one, two, 
thiee,--Jlve, yes five ! the fourth is gone — six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

Before any thief has time to pick a pocket, or a murderer to take a 
life, the abrogated law is re-enacted hard and fast — except the Fourth 
Commandment. Ah, that is the secret of the business ! It is a polemi- 
cal manoeuvre to get rid of the Fourth Commandment. It is the Fourth 
Commandment, and that alone, which makes theologians abrogate one 
moment what they protest the next moment cannot be abrogated. This 
half of the anti-Sabbatarian explanation should teach three things: — 
first, anti-Sabbatarians are reduced to desperate straits. They cannot 
get rid of the Fourth Commandment without throwing away the whole 
Ten. Secondly, the resolution of anti-Sabbatarians to abjure the Fourth 
Commandment is as desperate as their polemical extremity. They are 
prepared to declare the abrogation of the whole Decalogue rather than 
retain the Fourth Commandment. Thirdly, desperate as are the needs, 
and desperate as is the determination of anti-Sabbatarians, they practi- 
cally confess the impossibility of abrogating the Decalogue, except for 
the momentary convenience of turning the Fourth Commandment out 
of the Ten. The Nine are bowed back to their authority the instant 
they have parted company with their disagreeable associate the Fourth. 
No anti-Sabbatarian will allow you to assume, or argue upon the suppo- 
sition, that there was ever a moment in the history of the world when tho 
Decalogue was not in force. Indeed, we are assured that it has been trans- 
figured. In my simplicity I have always understood that transfiguration 
is a wonderful accession of glory, but I did not apprehend before that it 
involved such a serious diminution of substance. K any one were to 
cut off my arm and irradiate the rest of my body, I should think that 
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I was far less transfigared than most outrageously disfigured. After 
all these years of discussion, the forlorn hope of the enemies of the Sab- 
bath is the abrogation of the Ten Commandments. This is the only 
harbour of refuge conceivable to anti-Sabbatarian distress. 

2. The other half of the anti-Sabbatarian explanation is, that the Lord's- 
day is an original institution. This is the necessary consequence, and the 
natural counterpart of the former half of the anti-Sabbatarian explana- 
tion. Now, I have not time to argue out thi^ question. All I have 
to say is, that this part of the anti-Sabbatarian solution is contrary to 
the whole Bible, and to the whole providence of God towards His 
Church. None of the great doctrines and ordinances of the Church 
are properly original There are but one God, one religion, and 
one morality in the Bible. All revealed economies constitute one 
organic unity. The roots of Christianity are struck into all past 
dispensations. Man's guilt, man's immortality, man's Saviour, man's 
redemption by atonement, man's sanctification by the Spirit, man's 
exposure to the wrath to come, man's recoverability for the heavenly 
world, are not original truths in the New Testament. Baptism, the 
Lord's Supper, preaching, and the church, are not absolutely original 
Baptism is related to circumcision, the Lord's Supper to the Passover, 
preaching to prophesying, the church to the temple and the synagogue. 
Is it credible that the Sat)bath of the Old Testament and the Lord's- 
day of the New, swim in the air, and are out of all relation to each 
other? Is the Jewish Sabbath a foundation without a building ? Is 
the Lord's-day a building without a foundation ? Does not this theory 
violate the universal analogies, and sunder all the living ties which bind 
the old and the new economies together 1 Moreover, the Sabbath was 
not an insignificant ordinance which the broad relations and re- 
semblances of the two economies might have been expected to leave in 
the shade. Was not the Sabbath the most distinctive institute of the 
preparatoiy economy? Was it not shielded and honoured by God 
beyond every other ordinance ? Did it not grow in importance amidst 
all the changing fortunes of Israel ? Can it be believed that it was to 
cease abruptly, and bequeath nothing to the church ? Of all the trees 
which God planted in His ancient vineyard, this was .the one which He 
watched with the greatest care, and which He treated as the most 
precious. Yet we are to believe that when its branches were bowing 
with treasures for the nations, God struck it down with his own right 
hand, and left the fruit of long centuries to rot upon the soil ! We are 
expected to accept that God could originate, preserve, and bless this 
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great institute in a 'preparatory dispensation; and yet there was to be 
nothing for which it could possibly prepare in the dispensation immedi- 
ately succeeding. 

The truth is, the Mosaic and the Christian economies are two con- 
nected stages of one revealed religion, the former intended to anticipate 
the latter; and yet these two great conservative institutes of the spiritual 
life of both are alleged to be alien and foreign elements, out of all corre- 
spondence with each other. There is no Sabbath for the modem church. 
And the Sabbath of the ancient Jewish church is only a thing for the 
finger of scorn to point at, and from all sympathy with which we are to 
turn with averted countenances ! Believe that who may, I cannot. To 
me it is altogether incredible that the Lord*s-day is an original institu- 
tion. But before leaving this matter permit me to add that this violent 
theory is not only opposed to the whole Bible in principle, but as a 
matter of fact the Lord*s-day is without the marks of originality. The 
Christian Sabbath and church in all their prominent features were, 
directly taken from the Hebrew Sabbath and synagogue. The apostles 
made no abrupt changes. As soon as the details of the Lord's-day 
observance become historical you have before you, in all that is substan- 
tial, a Christian Sabbath. 

Secondly, We may look at the Sabbatarian explanation. In connec- 
tion with this branch of the subject we observe, first, there has always 
been a Sabbath. Second, When God took the Hebrews imder His 
especial training, He gave them the Sabbath — ^not because they were 
Jews, but because they were men. Third, Christianity, like all previous 
religious economies, has its Sabbath. All good men who are anti- 
Sabbatarians in theory contend for the indispensableness of the Sabbath 
very much after the fashion of evangelical Christians. Thus did Dr 
Paley, Dr Arnold, Bobertson of Brighton, and many others. Fourthly, 
it is said that there is no New Testament command for keeping the 
Sabbath. The New Testament is not a book of theoretic teaching 
characterised by systematic completeness. It is composed of brief 
memoirs, scanty annals and letters all called forth to meet particular 
exigencies and to correct particular errors. Now, I find no trace of a 
Sabbath controversy in the New Testament. The Sabbath was kept by 
universal and unquestioning consent. Command would have been un- 
natural and superfluous. Fifth, our Lord seemed to intimate that the 
old Sabbath was to be brought into new relations, and His own conduct 
and that of the apostolic church are the practical commentary on His words. 
Tou arefamiliar with the well-known text and the controversies which have 
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raged aroand it — '^The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath" — that is, the Sabbath was made for mau*3 benefit, and no Phari- 
saic additions were to be tolerated which were injurious to the welfare 
of man. Now, our Savionr could never have said that " the Sabbath 
was made for man " if it were nothing but a Jewish ordinance, cere- 
monial in ori^n and temporary in duration. If the Sabbath was 
instituted at the beginning and designed for perpetual observance, then 
this saying is comprehensible; if not, I must confess my total inability 
to interpret our Lord's words at all. 

"Therefore," our Lord added, "the Son of man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath." Our Saviour frequently made a passing occur- 
rence like this the occasion of forecasting, in utterances of solemn 
weight and moment, things about to come to pass. Often did the 
disciples remember such words when the event arrived, which was 
their Providential exposition. "Therefore," because "the Sabbath was 
made for man," "the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath." Clearly, 
therefore, the Sabbath is an institution prepared for the economy of 
which "the Son of man" is the chief authority, and which He is to use for 
the benefit of man. Tell me of anything strictly Judaic that Jesus said 
was made for man. Circumcision was more venerable than the Mosaic 
economy; it was Abrahamic, and although we are the children of Abra- 
ham, it was not said that circumcision was instituted for man. Why 1 
Because it was not designed for the universal benefit of man. More- 
over, how could Jesus proclaim himself to be the Lord of the Sabbath 
if it were only part of the perishable phenomena of Judaism ? Is he 
Lord of the dying and the dead 1 Is he not Lord of the living and the 
lasting ? Jesus evidently felt that the Sabbath was a great thing to be 
Lord of, and that His claim was one of transcendent dignity and power. 
** The Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day." Why, moreover, 
introduce the peculiar title, "Son of man?" "Son of man" is the 
name which belongs to Jesus Christ as the representative head of 
humanity. How could " the Son of man," as " the Son of man," be 
Lord of an expiring Judaic institute which had nothing to do with 
humanity, but was mainly mhuman, according to some 1 Tell me of 
any Jewish ordinance that was just going to vanish like an exploding 
bubble, of which Jesus Christ claimed the lordship, as " the Son of 
man." I expect to find, not some verbal command; but some practical 
comment on this avowed lordship over the Sabbath, and that in the 
interest of humanity. That our Saviour claimed to be the Lord of the 
Sabbath in order to blot it out is preposterous. If the Sabbath was 
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falling away of itself from revealed ordinances^ like a rotten branch 
trembling upon a tree, surely it needed not an arm so strong to smite 
it down ! Would it not have been more natural to disclaim all lordship 
over such a thing, and leave it to its speedy and inevitable dissolution ? 
As long as man is on earth, " the Son of man," if He be" Lord of the 
Sabbath,*' will secure to man the Sabbath, for whom it was made. 

Let us realise for a moment a certain notable Jewish Sabbath-day. 
Yesterday, Friday, many of the followers of Jesus witnessed his trial 
before the Hebrew and Koman authorities, saw Him sink beneath His 
cross, beheld Him crucified, and the sounds of the hammer that drove 
the nails into His quivering flesh are still ringing in their ears. To-day 
is Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. This is a dark day to the disciples. 
All this Sabbath-day the mangled body of the slain Redeemer lay in the 
grave. This was the only entire day that Jesus was hidden in the 
sepulchre. What a day of weeping was that, of broken hearts, of 
soul-sickening and soul-aching despair ! Surely that dismal day must 
be the last Saturday-Sabbath ! Will not the Lord of the Sabbath cause 
the sun of Sabbath rest and blessing to rise henceforward on some other 
day ? The following morning the Lord came forth alive again from the 
tomb. On five different occasions we know, during this triumphant and 
memorable Sunday, Jesus Christ showed Himself to His disciples. In 
the evening He suddenly appeared to them in the midst of their ques- 
tionings and perplexities. He breathed upon them His peace, filled 
their hearts with gladness, and exhibited to them the seals of His cruci- 
fixion in His hands and His feet That is what He has been doing in 
every assembly ever since — communicating peace and gladness by re- 
vealing to faith the world-enduring signs of atoning agonies and of 
saving power. Oh, will not the Lord of the Sabbath collect the lustrous 
memories of this day around the Sabbath of the church ? 

At the first the Sabbath was a memorial of creation. Without obliter- 
ating its earliest alliance, it was made a memorial of deliverance from 
Egypt. Whether the day was changed on that occasion is not certain, 
though it is not improbable. Will not the Lord of the Sabbath — the 
ruling Head of the new creation — connect the Sabbath with this greatest 
event, transcending in splendour the framing of the world or the rescue 
of Israel ) Let us see: Sunday comes round again — ^the disciples are 
assembled as on the previous Sunday. Jesus Christ, as before, appears in 
their midst; "peace" for them is on His lips. Paley admits "this 
looks like appointment and design to meet on that particular day.'* 
The seventh Sunday is the day of Pentecost, the solemn inauguration of 

c2 
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the ministry of the Holy Spirit Was that by accident I wonder ) In 
the 20th chapter of Acts we find Paul at Troas. You know the history 
of that Sunday; I aYn not going to argue about it. " The manner," 
says Paley, " in which the historian mentions the disciples coming to- 
gether to break bread on the first day of the week shows, I think, that 
the practice by this time was familiar and established.*' I think 
so too. If the " practice" was by this time " familiar" and " estab- 
lished,'* then it does not admit of doubt that the brief notices to 
which we have referred were the beginnings of the " practice." From 
that day to this we have the Christian Sabbath as a matter of un- 
broken history. There was no formal, much less abrupt, expulsion of 
the seventh-day observance. But the seventh-day Sabbath was gradu- 
ally supplemented by the first-day Sabbath, and all that was character- 
istic of the Sabbath was absorbed into the Lord's-day. By whose 
authority was this done? Do we owe it to the foresight and sagacity 
of the apostles? Nay, verily. It would be easy to show the utter 
absurdity of the supposition that any one changed the Saturday for the 
Lord's-day Sabbath but the Lord himsel£ The " Lord's Supper " was 
the supper instituted by the Lord, and " the Lord's-day " was the day 
which "the Lord of the Sabbath" designed for the Sabbath of His 
church. Would the beloved disciple have called it ''the Lord^-day" if 
the Lord had no hand in it? When John so called it, all the chief 
cities of Asia Minor must have been familiar with the name, and estab- 
lished in the use of it. When a name gets into literature, its employment is 
beforehand general and settled among men. In all the early churches, the 
Lord's-day was the Sabbatic memorial of our Saviour's resurrection, and 
of the new creation which His triumph initiated. 

In all this controversy, let there be no estrangement and alienation 
amongst good men. Let us differ, and let us agree. I plead for soft 
words and hard arguments. Let us take our stand as firmly as the 
bases of the Alps rest on the plains of Switzerland, or as your own 
unconquered mountains on the vallies of your native land. But let our 
charity be gentle and glowing as the summit of Mount Blanc smiling in 
the rosy hues of summer sunset. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Bev. Dr Caldeewood moved the third resolution as follows: — 
" That this meeting, considering that the interest of the whole com- 
munity requires the preservation of the weekly day of rest, acknow- 
ledges the duty of opposition to all encroachments on the relief from 
toil which it provides, and specially at this time to the systematic 
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running of ordinary trains on the Lord's-day." Those who were opposed 
to them, he said, had been dealing largely in abuse. They found it the 
most successful plan to pour as much abuse on the defenders of the 
Sabbath as possible, to bring up all little incidents, which showed nar- 
rowness of mind, and impute them to all defenders of a true observ- 
ance of God*s day. But the special form which this abuse had taken 
had been that they were intolerant, that they sought to prevent their 
fellow-citizens acting according to their inclination and desire. Now, 
if it could be proved that the present agitation had in it anything 
of intolerance, their cause deserved to suffer; necessarily their 
cause must suffer; but his object was to show that this charge was 
unfounded. Granting it had been proved that God had given 
a weekly rest to man, this day of rest could be claimed for 
all men as a matter of simple justice. But their opponents 
said — "What have you to tell regarding the mode of keeping the 
day V He was not there to insist that his sense of duty should regulate 
any other man in his course of procedure. There was no man on that 
platform — ^there was certainly no minister, even professing to be a 
teacher sent from God — who would venture to affirm that his teaching 
should guide any conscience save as it was confirmed, being the teaching 
of God. They did not mean to try to prepare a catalogue of cases 
representing actions which were lawful on the Sabbath-day, and also a 
catalogue of cases representing actions which were unlawful on that 
day. They reckoned such a preparation impossible, simply because 
that which was lawful on the Sabbath in certain circumstances was 
altogether unlawful in other circumstances. But while admitting this, 
and saying that every man must be guided by his own conscience, if only 
he would acknowledge God's law, they held to this political maxim as 
true, that every man should be left undisturbed in the enjoyment of his 
freedom until, and only until, his use of that freedom brought in justice 
to his fellow-men. They said — By all means enter on the enjoyment 
of your freedom — ^you have freedom to walk the streets of Glasgow 
as you will and when, but not to walk along them so that you shall run 
against every passer by; so in reference to our Sabbath we will leave 
you free to the use of your Sabbath-day always till your use of it 
threatens to rob one class of the community of the blessing which you 
have. Whether you shall sit at home or go to church — whether you 
shall sit in the city or go to the country — are questions which the com- 
munity, as a community, shall not and must not decide for you; but if 
your use of that liberty be such as to imperil the rest of others, th^i 
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we have a right to interfere. On this gromid we are opposed to all 
Sabbath desecration. There was no one there committed to any special 
opinion antagonistic to the doctrine that men might travel under neces- 
sary circumstances on the Sabbath; there was no one on that platform 
committed to a declaration that no Sabbath travelling on the 
railway should be lawful in any case; there was even no man on 
that platform in any way committed to the doctrine, unless he had 
himself expressed it as he (the speaker) had done, that he did not 
believe it was antagonistic to a righteous regard to God's law 
to allow that there might be necessity for communication between two 
such cities as Edinburgh and Glasgow. They on that platform agreed 
to differ upon questions such as these; they said they understood their 
principles better than to hold each other bound to their individual 
conceptions, and they claimed for themselves a greater liberty than to 
be held bound for those sentiments in every detail expressed by every 
speaker; but granting all this, they said they were opposed to ordinary 
traffic on the Lord's-day, and they meant by it the ordinary running of 
trains on that day — not under any special plea whatever, but under the 
ordinary arrangements of convenience and profit; and they opposed it 
because it could not be done without robbing a certain number of their 
fellow-citizens of their natural rights. 

The Kev. W. Symington, in seconding the resolution, said that at 
the root of the present discontent with the teaching con- 
cerning the Sabbath lay an impatience of the restraints of 
the Divine law — a dislike of the thought of being bound to 
obedience, as if this were something inconsistent with that high 
spiritual liberty into which they had been introduced by the 
gospel Those who shifted the obligation to keep the Sabbath holy 
from the higher to any lower ground, such as expediency, its adaptation 
to the physical and moral nature of man, or church authority, were only 
illustrating that liking which was so strong in us, instead of obeying 
another, and submitting ourselves to another's will, to be a law unto 
ourselves. But the result of such attempts ever had been and ever 
must be slavery. The nation's prosperity was bound up with its 
morality; its morality was bound up with its religion; and it was not 
too much to say that its religion was bound up with its keeping of the 
Sabbath. If men had grown tired of listening to the Scripture argu- 
ments regarding the primeval institution of the Sabbath, the law from 
Sinai, the Sermon on the Mount, the ratifying and confirming and 
declaring of the perpetuity of the Decalogue — if men now said they 
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were sick of listening to such teaching as that they must just be 
treated with dose after dose of the same medicine till they had 
been brought into a healthier mental state. On the part of some who 
were now seeking to revive old heresies concerning the Sabbath, there 
was a cool assumption often of superior light and advancement in theo- 
logical insight and opinion which was not only offensive but which had 
no foundation in fact. So far from evincing a thorough knowledge of 
the subject there had really been, in many instances of late, a lament- 
able display of the grossest ignorance on the subject. Those men pre- 
sumed to regard with a sort of pity those benighted Scotchmen who had 
not yet come to see how it was consistent with their Bibles to find their 
own pleasure on the Sabbath-day, professing at the same time to believe 
that they would come round in a very little time to their own way of 
thinking on the subject. Was there not need that something should 
be done now to enlighten Southern minds, and those amongst ourselves 
who sympathise with them, to give them in regard to some of those 
points a greater depth of view ? Their views were broad enough indeed 
— ^but might not the breadth of the stream in some instances at least be 
quite easily and satisfactorily accounted for by its shallowness ) 

The resolution on being put to the meeting was likewise carried by 
acclamation. 

A vote of thanks was then, on the motion of Mr Campbell, tendered 
to Mr Qraham for presiding, and the pronouncing of the benediction 
by Dr Lorimer brought the meeting to a dose. 
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